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METHODIST REVIEW. 


MAROH, 1904. 





Art. L—EPISCOPAL SUPERVISION FOR EASTERN ASIA. 


Eastern As1ta—Japan, Korea, and China—has never had 
any episcopal supervision save that by General Superintendents. 
This has been gradually increased—from occasional to yearly vis- 
its, then to visits by the same bishop for two successive years, and 
now to a resident bishop with unbroken administration for a quad- 
rennium. More cannot be secured, under our present constitu- 
tion, by lengthening the term of service of the resident General 
Superintendent, for the four-years term stretches its “itinerant 
general” character almost to the breaking point. If at all, it must 
be by increasing the number of bishops assigned to this field. 

I. The necessity for such increase appears from the following 
considerations: First, the vastness of the field and the immensity 
of its population—three great pagan empires, with more than one 
third of the total population of the earth. Second, the sea-wide 
separation of these empires from one another and the almost total 
absence of railways and lines of interior transportation, especially 
in Korea and China. To illustrate: With steamships for two 
thousand miles of the round trip, a single satisfactory visitation 
of our West China work requires, from a bishop resident in 
Shanghai, four months; an equal period is the minimum for 
Foochow and Hinghua; work in July and August is virtually 
prohibited by the tropical heat. Hence the bishop’s entire time 
is gone—if thorough work is to be done—and Central China and 
North China, with their varied and vast interests, unprovided for, 
and the entire empires of Korea and Japan untouched! 
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In his vain endeavor adequately to administer for his entire 
field, the bishop, ignoring seasons and pestilence and home, con- 
stantly afield, reaching Japan from the home-campaign in April, 
spent the remnant of that month and part of May in Japan and 
South Japan; crossed over into Korea for a month; crossed over 
to North China for the remainder of July; spent a week of Au- 
gust in the “Episcopal Residence” writing up correspondence; a 
fortnight with the Central China Mission; then sped away to 
Foochow and Hinghua Conferences; then ten days in the “Epis- 
copal Residence ;” from November 5 to November 12 in the 
Central China Conference; since which time, including the date 
of this writing, he has been en route to West China, where he hopes 
to arrive, to open Conference, December 23. Not later than Jan- 
uary 5 he must hasten back to Kiukiang to hold the Central 
China Conference, opening January 20; then visit the “Epis- 
copal Residence” to pick up the threads of his official correspond- 
ence; ship for Korea, to hold Conference in Seoul February 
17; then off for the island of Kiushiu, to hold the South 
Japan Conference March 17; organizing the Japan Central 
Conference, Tokyo, March 29 to April 5; April 5 sailing for 
General Conference. So far as travel is concerned, one bishop 
might much more easily supervise all the United States and Mex- 
ico than China alone. Is it wonderful that a sense of incom- 
pleteness attends his labors, and makes him pray for at least three 
bishops, instead of one, for Eastern Asia ? 

Third, the nature of the work. At home the work is estab- 
lished, the flag and the people are Christian, and a great army of 
well-trained pastors forwards every interest of Methodism. None 
of this here. The impact of paganism and Christless civilization, 
the most advanced communicants in the Corinthian period of 
development, native pastors knowing little of experimental reli- 
gion and less of Methodist polity, everything in the initial and 
formative period, constant and close supervision is absolutely 
necessary as a condition of success. Fourth, the present political 


situation. Japan’s transition is not yet complete, Korea’s and 


China’s just beginning. Changes fraught with inestimable re- 
sults to humanity are pending. In this universal flux the churches 
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need, as never before and as scarcely elsewhere on earth, the best 
and ablest men to shape and realize the polity and conserve the 
spiritual interests of our Methodism. Everywhere our earnest 
and devoted missionaries should have the presence and inspira- 
tion of a bishop equal to the demands of this crisis of the Orient. 

Granting, then, that Eastern Asia requires more bishops for 


the proper development and conservation of our work, a_perti- 


nent inquiry is, How many bishops? At least one each for Japan, 
Korea, and China. The cooperating episcopal bodies of Japan 
employ the entire time of six bishops. They are scholarly, able, 
picked men, and take and hold high and commanding rank among 
the people and missionaries of Japan. With our large member- 
ship and multiplied institutions and interests, virtually covering 
the empire from Hokkaido to Formosa, is Japan’s prayer for the 
entire time of one bishop unreasonable? It belittles her achieve- 
ments and needs, and crucifies her self-respect, to offer her less. 
3ut far more important are the considerations of Japan’s influ- 
ence upon the Orient. It is already dominant, and will so remain. 
It is not yet Christian. The episcopal factor is essential to the 
maximum of our influence as a Church in bringing Christ to the 
spiritual leadership of this mighty nation. That Korea should 
have a bishop may seem less evident. It will be plainer when we 
consider her present political unrest and her consequent jealousy 
of Japan; for in any espiscopal copartnership the firm-name most 
likely would be Japan and Korea, and such an alliance would 
irritate the Korean mind by reason of the aggressive attitude of 
Japan. Further, in the event of war with Russia Korea will in 
all likelihood be its theater and prize. Hence the need and wis- 
dom of giving her the entire time of a bishop capable of guiding, 
protecting, and developing our Church in the troublous times 
almost sure to come. But more important still is the well-nigh 
unparalleled readiness of the people to accept Christianity. There 
is nothing equal to it, in extent and sincerity, in the Orient. 
Our Presbyterian brethren propose to send twenty-five new mis- 
sionaries the current year to reinforce their already splendid body 
of workers, having made an astonishingly large per cent in Korea 


of their total gains in missionary fields. Their success and pros- 
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pects are no better than our own: everywhere grain-burdened dis- 
tricts white unto the harvest. Give Korea the right man for 
bishop and no investment will pay larger dividends. This leaves 
China. The only serious question here is, Will one bishop suffice 
for China’s wide empire and teeming millions? If India, under 
the English flag, with railroads everywhere, requires the undi- 
vided services of three bishops, how many should the larger popu- 
lation of pagan China have, with its almost entire absence of rail- 
way communication? Moreover, this is China’s birthtime. The 
throes of a new life are upon her. From one viewpoint China 
seems helpless, from another a resistless army with banners. 
Despite the encroachments of the Powers she will persist. Un- 
counted generations have contributed traditions and history to a 
race-solidarity that cannot be broken. In industrial, mental, and 
moral qualities no people surpass hers, nor in variety and abun- 
dance of material resources. The Gospel leaven alone can trans- 
form her; is transforming her. Christianity is here to win its 
greatest trophies and to have its noblest development. The 
genius of no Church is better adapted to the characteristics of the 
Chinese than that of Methodism. Episcopal Methodism is the 
most virile type. Could our Church realize this, as well as that 
other overwhelming fact that our own political welfare is bound 
up with that of China, she would set her episcopal forces in array 
and give to every section of China the highest quality of undivided 
episcopal supervision. 

II. Thus far, in this discussion, we have had comparatively 
fair sailing, but in entering upon the question whether the in- 
crease shall be in general or in missionary bishops we navigate 
rougher seas. It is safe to say that the sentiment at home respect- 
ing this is no further from unanimity than on the field. Pre- 
sumably a majority in Japan and Korea favor the missionary 
episcopacy. In China, Foochow and North China, our only An- 
nual Conferences, have officially declared for a longer trial of the 
preser »'an of resident General Superintendents, and instructed 
their deiegates to General Conference to support the same. Hing- 
hua Mission Conference is unanimous for the missionary epis- 
copacy. Central China Mission has not declared in annual meet- 
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ing; but a majority of the missionaries favor it. West China has 
not spoken officially. The quadrennial session of the delegated 
China Central Conference just held—all missions save West 
China represented—voted eighteen for a longer trial of the pres- 
ent plan to seven for the missionary episcopacy. All conceded 
the great advantages in having a bishop’s entire influence in the 
Church used for one field, the bishop for India being a striking 
example. But it was pointed out that this missionary episcopacy 
was of comparatively recent origin, and succeeded to the magnifi- 
cent results of the labors of Butler and the missionary host under 
General Superintendents, and that as a missionary the influence 
of Thoburn upon the home Church was well-nigh—if not alto- 
gether—as great for India as it now is as missionary bishop; 
and, far beyond anything besides, it was the Sepoy mutiny and 
the massacre of Cawnpore that first drew the attention and devo- 
tion of the Churches to India. And if the incomparable Thoburn 
was mitered for successes won as a missionary, and Taylor for 
his unique and unparalleled career as a missionary at home and 
abroad, it follows—some earnestly contended—that it is yet to 
be demonstrated that a wholesale change to the missionary epis- 
copacy is demanded by the interests of the foreign field. More- 
over, missionary operations in India have had the immense advan- 
tage of being earried on under the protection of the mightiest 
Protestant flag in Christendom. Such also point out that though 
our work in Eastern Asia never had a missionary bishop, nor the 
protection of a foreign flag, yet, notwithstanding it has always 
been resisted by pagan flags and by pagan civilization of imme- 
morial antiquity, it has won its way into the capital of the empire, 
and into twelve out of eighteen provinces, with chapels and 
churches, schools and colleges, dispensaries and hospitals; has 
hundreds of native pastors and thousands of native members, and 
multiplied thousands of adherents who have been tried, and not 
found wanting, in the furnace fires of persecution, matching the 
martyr hosts of Cawnpore with those who died in and for like 
precious faith at Peking and Tientsin. And as the Sepoy re- 
bellion focused the eyes of Christendom on India, and aroused 
the enthusiasm that never has flagged, so now the Boxer outbreak 
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has set China in the red light of the Church’s sympathy and de- 
votion and prepared the way for still greater things. Hence 
these would say, Let well enough alone. 

But the most effective arguments urged against the mission- 
ary episcopacy were—upon the supposition that the missionary 
bishop would be chosen from the field—that he could but favor 
the mission of which he had been a member, that devotion to the 
mastery of the language would have deprived him of the ability 
to preach inspiringly in English, that the coming of a General 
Superintendent brings a gust of home and Church and newest and 
best thought—thus lifting the missionaries to nobler heights while 
binding their cause on the hearts and consciences of the home- 
land; and, chiefly, that if a mistake be made in selecting a mis- 
sionary bishop—either from the field or from home—it is for 
life, while the itinerating feature of the General Superintend- 
ency would rectify a similar mistake. Each and all of these, 
with others not recalled, were heard in conversation or on the floor 
of the China Central Conference at its recent session, and may 
be accepted as fairly reflecting the minds of those opposed to the 
missionary episcopacy. That there is force in the arguments must 
be admitted; and yet, because of his experience during this quad- 
rennium on the field, the writer has been led to believe that the 
missionary episcopacy reinforced and supplemented, as the Dis- 
cipline provides, once in four years by a visit from a General 
Superintendent is best calculated to promote our cause in Eastern 
Asia. 

There are certain indispensable and universal qualifications 
which should be found in every bishop wherever he serves: a sound 
body, a well-trained mind, a positive religious experience, an irre- 
sistible call to preach the Gospel, and a capacity for Christian 
leadership. But for local service in the foreign field, in addition 
to these, other qualifications are imperatively necessary; three in 
especial: First, thorough familiarity with the racial peculiarities, 
the habits and customs, and the social, political, and religious in- 
stitutions, of the people to be served. He who knows what the 
people believe, how they may be expected to act under different 
circumstances, what they regard as proper and improper, right and 
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wrong, their mental and moral idiosyncrasies, has an immense 
advantage in approaching, instructing, and influencing them. “A 
stranger will they not follow.” Manifestly this is not to be ac- 
quired quickly, and never off the field. Without it the greatest 
learning, sanctity, and zeal yield comparatively slight and imper- 
fect results. Second, and implied in the foregoing, a_thor- 
ough knowledge of the language. There is an impassable gulf 
fixed between the teacher and the people to whom he can speak 
only through an interpreter. Knowing the laws of their thinking 
and its verbal expression one enters into their holy of holies, 
speaks soul to soul; but no man is himself through an interpreter. 
Ile might be, could he hypnotize his medium and make him to be 
his alter ego, his very self. This being impossible he is limited 
to the medium’s ability and disposition to catch and convey the 
exact shade of his meaning, upon which at times everything 
depends. He is abjectly, pitiably, wretchedly, dependent upon 
another for what that other’s best effort can but poorly perform. 
Moreover, the bishop is the final arbiter in all cases of misunder 
standing between the native pastors and missionaries, and pre 
sides in the Conference courts and in the Judicial Conferences, the 
final court of appeal. If he knows the language he can judge for 
himself of the cause and the evidence and the pleadings, and the 
native complainant, defendant, or appellant has confidence that the 
ease will be decided on its merits. But if he is dependent upon 
an interpreter, who sometimes is the defendant as well, in case 
of adverse decision it is hardly supposable that the native will be 
satisfied that he has had a fair chance. Only he who, ignorant of 
the language, has had to hear charges and preside at trials of 
native preachers can fully appreciate the absolute necessity of such 
knowledge to safe and satisfactory administration. Besides, his 
influence with the officials and with the general missionary body, 
other things being equal, is in proportion to his knowledge and 
mastery of the language. It may be suggested that the dialects 
are many, and that one would require an interpreter in every dia- 
lect but the one he speaks. Yet in Japan and Korea there is 
practically but one dialect. In China there are many dialects, 


and interpreters are necessary, but the written language is the 
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same and the Mandarin is the official language everywhere. In 
our own Chinese work it is spoken by more than three fifths of 
our members and adherents. The ideal language-qualification 
would, therefore, be met in China by a knowledge of the Man- 
darin. Third, that perfect acclimatization is essential is too plain 
to need amplification. While the foregoing are not exhaustive 
they form a sufficient basis for answering the question, urged now 
with greater interest than ever, What episcopal supervision is best 
adapted to our foreign missions ¢ 

The qualifications herein enumerated cannot be found out- 
side the missionary ranks. Other things being equal, or approxi- 
mately equal, there is no comparison in these respects between the 
missionaries and all others. Among them alone can be found 
those who know the habits, customs, laws, institutions, and mental 
and moral characteristics of the respective heathen fields; who 
are masters of the language, and able to enjoy all the advantages 
inhering therein; and who are thoroughly inured to the climate. 
In so far as these positions are well taken it follows, logically, 
first, that pari passu the best material for bishops for the mission 
fields is to be found among the missionaries thereof respectively : 
among those of Japan for Japan, of Korea for Korea, of China 
for China, and so on. It follows, secondly, that these should be 
missionary bishops; for to be made General Superintendents 
would, by the change of their jurisdictions thus necessitated, not 
only destroy the continuity of leadership imperatively necessary 
in the present formative period of the mission fields, but also the 
conspicuous qualifications set forth above, and which are particu- 
lar and not general. It follows, thirdly, that for the best results 
no man should be made missionary bishop for more than one coun- 
try. A further support of this position is the patent fact of na- 
tional jealousy, and that the best representation of a field before 
the home churches is possible only by an undivided man. 

Three collateral considerations will close this paper. First: 
The spirit of this article is favorable to a decided increase in the 
number of missionary bishops. If such are to receive the same 
salary as General Superintendents—and if the missionary bishops 
are to live in the United States of America they would need it— 
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then a very momentous increase of expense would follow. But 
if—as the corresponding bishops of other Churches in heathen 
lands, and as is contemplated of our own—our missionary bishops 
live with their brethren on their respective fields the much lower 
cost of living would make a smaller salary practically equal to the 
nominally larger home salaries. Indeed, a man of great wisdom 
and experience as a missionary contends that a missionary bishop 
should receive exactly the same salary that he would receive as a 
missionary, the only diffe rence be ing in the necessarily increased 
allowance for traveling and office expenses.* This would cer- 
tainly eliminate the secular element from any contest for the 
office; the honor itself making the office worthy all proper ambi- 
tion. But this is wholly in the hands of the Missionary Society, 
to whom it safely ean be left. Whatever it costs, the writer be- 
lieves it would be cheap at the price. Second: How can the Gen- 
eral Conference be sure of selecting the right missionaries for 
missionary bishops? Where there is, as in India and China, a 
Central Conference this might be permitted to express its judg 
ment. To this the General Conference could add reliable informa 


tion from all sources personally conversant with the situation. A 


* The following are his exact words: “Among the reasons which favor a missionary 
episcopacy the question of salary needs consideration. The basis of salary for the bishops 
in the United States is fixed upon the cost of living in one of the large centers of population 
and upon the salaries paid to pastors of leading churches of our denomination, The 
salaries paid by churches to their pastors are determined by the financial ability of the 
membership, and are often an index of the large responsibility resting upon the recipient 
On the mission field, however, the salary for all missionaries is based upon a liberal allow 
ance to furnish the necessities of life, and is uniform. Men of expensive education receive 
no more or no less than those poorly equipped; those in places of great responsibility and 
heavy burdens are on the same footing as those who hold subsidiary places. Missionary 
salary is only support, and is uniform for all. This is the only principle upon which mis- 
sionary societies can administer their funds and avoid heartbreaking discriminations. It 
would seem reasonable that the salary of a missionary bishop elected from among bis fel 
low-workers should remain on the same basis as before his election. There can be no good 
reason assigned for a change of salary from a missionary basis to a home basis, for the mis 
sionary bishop is elected for the purpose of continuing his work on the same fleld and in the 
same surroundings as when he was an ordinary missionary. If a support was guaranteed 
him as a missionary he should expect no more as a missionary bishop; for several of his 
missionaries in places of eminent service receive only their support. Whatever allowance 
is needed for traveling expenses, secretarial work, or for any other purpose connected with 
his office, should be allowed to a missionary bishop, so that he should not be placed at any 
disadvantage, as compared with others, by being obliged to use money for his work which 
was intended for his support. This allowance for support to the missionary bishop should 
be paid by the Missionary Society, and not from the Episcopal Fund; as it is important that 
even in this matter there should be no distinction between a missionary bishop and a mis- 
sionary worker, The same basis of support, paid from the same source, should be the rule 
for all on the field as missionary or as missionary bishop.” 
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decision prayerfully based on these would always be reasonably 
safe. Third: To the incomparable advantages of the missionary 
episcopacy would be added those resulting from the quadrennial 
visitation of the General Superintendent, as the Discipline pro- 
vides. In selecting the visitor let the decision turn solely on abil- 
ity to advance the work. Then the General Superintendent’s 
coming will be awaited on every field with increasing interest and 
desire. He will be the final referee in many serious differences 
of opinion as to men and measures, and to native pastor and mis- 
sionary bishop alike he will be God’s answer to earnest prayer, a 
mighty inspiration and blessing. Arrange in connection with his 
visitation a quadrennial Bishops’ Conference, over which he shall 
preside, composed of the missionary bishops of this great field, 
in which there shall be a careful comparison of methods and views 
as to policy, administration, ete., and you have the writer’s con- 
ception of some of the best attainable conditions for the efficient 
episcopal administration of our work in Eastern Asia. 


An ApproxIMaATIon 1n Taputar Form. 
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Arr. IL.—THE CRITICAL DOCTRINES OF WORDSWORTH 
AND COLERIDGE, 


THE summer and autumn of 1797 was a rich seed-time for 
English literature. It was a happy conjunction, indeed, that set 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, each at the full throb of poetic in- 
spiration, side by side in the midst of the lovely Quantock hills, 
by the shore of the sea, and ordained for them the companionship 
of Dorothy. One loves to picture to oneself these three dedicated 
spirits, replete with youth and strength and aglow with inspira- 
tion, as they indulged in high converse and noble dreams during 
that memorable year at Alfoxden, near Nether Stowey. Dorothy, 
no less a poet than her companions, was an attuning medium. In- 
nocent as a child, delicately responsive to the most exquisite spir- 
itual suggestions of nature, and untainted by that “something that 
infects the world,” she “maintained” as well for Coleridge as for 
Wordsworth “a saving intercourse with his true self.” We shall 
never cease to regret that she failed to record in her charming 
journal the conversations that took place between Coleridge and 
her brother. What intercourse must that have been! Here, if 
ever, were to be found “plain living and high thinking.” Unlike 
as they were in temper and habits, the two poets found in each 
other’s company a wholesome stimulus whereby the genius of each 
was quickened into unwonted activity. On all deep questions of 
thought and life they were of one mind, but their talk ran mostly 
on poetry and nature. Both were fresh from creative works of 
high order; the imagination of each was teeming with new ideas, 
to be shaped later into still more perfect forms of art; and they 
were alike in ardent and restless search for first principles upon 
which to ground their poetic practice. 

What this early intimacy meant between the poets who were 
soon to prove themselves the greatest men of their generation, their 
contemporaries little guessed. It was hinted by their neighbors 
that they were conspirators; and, these hints finding their way 
to the government authorities, a spy was sent down into the Quan- 
tock hills to search out the mischief. True it was that they were 
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plotting against the established order, but the conspiracy was such 
as no flesh-and-blood spy could ever fathom. It was one, rather 
that the shade of an Addison or a Pope might more fitly have been 
invoked to ferret out and thwart; for these rebels were in arms 
against prescription and authority in the realms of poetry, and 
not against temporal kings and potentates. And indeed the time 
was ripe for such a revolt. Poetry had temporarily lost its divine 
and inspired quality. Men had forgotten their birthright, and 
were feeding upon husks. They had abdicated consciously the 
high places of passion, and had made themselves aliens from all 
that is truest in nature and most vital in life. It was as if the 
nation had become petrified in all but its reasoning faculties. In 
morals, in manners, in religion, in literature, the desirable thing 
was conformity, moderation, repression. The emotional nature 
was held in stern subjection to reason. Common sense fed fat 
while imagination languished at the outer gate. Above all things 
men sought accuracy, correctness, urbanity, and polish. Enthu- 
siasm was unpardonable, in however noble or just a cause, while 
grace, suavity, elegant compliance were deemed adequate to cover 
a multitude of sins. The appeal was always from the present to 
the past; from individual taste to social custom; from warm con- 
fident impulse to the reasoned prescription of art. Poetry drew 
its ideals from classical rather than Gothie or romantic models, 
and, chiefly, from the se models as colored and modified by the 
French temper and treatment. In the year 1800, in connection 
with the second edition of “Lyrical Ballads,” Wordsworth pub- 
lished the now famous Preface in which he set forth—in narrow 
limits but emphatic manner—his poetic creed. His fundamental 
thesis is that poetry should give immediate pleasure; and he bases 
this statement upon the philosophical truth that “we have no 
sympathy but what is propagated by pleasure.” But he, of all 
poets, invariably wrote with a purpose; that purpose being to 
teach, to inspire, to suggest moral ideals. Now, how shall we con- 
nect and justify two such apparently diverse statements? How 
is it possible for a poet to assert that pleasure is the legitimate 
end of poetry, and then straightway invite the reader into the 
rocky and strenuous paths of didactic and ethical endeavor ? 
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Wordsworth was a philosopher and an optimist. He believed 
in an ultimate spiritual reality in the constitution of which are 
imbedded the laws of truth, beauty, and goodness; and he believed 
that this reality, revealing itself alike in the world of nature and 
in the heart of man, always seeks beneficent and harmonious 
expression. Believing, thus, that a great and good spirit is unceas- 
ingly at work creating universal forms of beauty, bringing order 
out of chaos and light out of darkness, and shaping all things, 
whether cosmic or human, in accordance with eternal laws of 
truth and righteousness, Wordsworth justly concluded that man 
ought to rejoice in the spirit of life that is in him. He believed 
it to be the function of poetry to image man and nature, and he 
believed that pleasure would inevitably result from doing this 
truthfully. The poet is one who rejoices in his own volition and 
passions, who contemplates with delight the exhibition of similar 
volitions and passions in the ongoings of the universe about him, 
and who, where he fails to find such expressions of power and 
beauty, is habitually impelled to create them for himself. By 


virtue of his finer sensibilities, more ardent enthusiasms, and 


greater comprehensiveness of soul it becomes his de light to quicken 


the minds of less gifted men; to suggest to them lofty visions; to 
solicit them from sordid and vicious emotions to the true sources 
of feeling within and about them; in short, to apprise them of 
their spiritual birthright and awake in them “the vision and the 
faculty divine.” But how shall this be done? How shall he pro- 
ceed rationally to awaken pleasurable emotions of this higher 
order in the minds of his fellow-men? Certainly not merely or 
chiefly by recourse to meretricious splendors of diction and style. 
How then? Wordsworth would reply that the chief pleasure to 
be imparted by the poet must flow from springs of truth and beauty 
that take their rise far back in the heart of reality. Men must be 
led to see that the capabilities of pleasurable excitement inhere in 
the common and familiar scenes and incidents of daily life. Let 
the poet cease to gratify the depraved taste of a jade d and besotted 
generation with extravagant stories dealing with extraordinary 
incidents and outrageous situations; and let him realize that the 


simple joys and woes of men, the present and familiar scenes and 
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actions in which the lowliest habitually engage, are adequate, 
when presented with truth and vigor, to arouse emotions as pro- 
found as life, as high as heaven, and to inspire “thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears.”” By revealing ordinary and familiar 
things in new and startling aspects—just as we sometimes see an 
unattractive landscape transfigured into romantic beauty by a glint 
of moonlight or by the sudden radiance of the setting sun as it 
bursts out after a day of gloom—the poet will lead men to revere 
the divinity that stirs within and about them; will induce them 
to read their condition in the light of the spirit instead of in the 
lurid and baleful glare of debased lusts and passions; and will 
influence taste and morals to substitute for coarse and pernicious 
stimulants the wholesome and simple delights that, in the nature 
of things, the world is well adapted to supply and the soul of man 
richly to enjoy. 

But if, on the one hand, legitimate poetic pleasure is to be 
derived from the portrayal of familiar things under the spiritual- 
izing touch of imagination, it is, on the other hand, to be derived 
in still higher measure by tracing in the experiences of the lowly 
the primary laws of human nature, especially “as regards the man- 
ner in which we associate ideas in a state of excitement.” Words- 
worth sought to redeem for poetic treatment what had hitherto 
been thought the waste places of human experience, and in pur- 
suance of this end he showed in various ways that no soil capable 
of supporting a primal affection or a universal instinct could be 
considered as lacking in artistic possibilities or beneath the notice 
of enlightened minds. “Of genius,” says Wordsworth, “the only 
proof is the act of doing well what is worthy to be done and what 
was never done before; of genius in the fine arts the only infal- 
lible sign is the widening of the sphere of human sensibility for 
the delight, honor, and benefit of human nature. Genius is the 
introduction of a new element into the intellectual universe; or, 
if that be not allowed, it is the application of powers to objects 
on which they had not before been exercised or the employment 
of them in such a manner as to produce effects hitherto unknown. 


What is all this but an advance, or a conquest, made by the soul 
of the poet?” Was it not just this that Wordsworth himself 
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achieved when he gave universal and enduring interest to such 
unpromising incidents and emotions as those depicted in “The 
Forsaken Indian,” “We Are Seven,” “Resolution and Inde- 
pendence,” “The Brothers,” “Michael,” “Two April Mornings,” 
“The Fountain,” and “Poor Susan’s Reverie’? Wordsworth 
would insist that poetry should draw its subject-matter chiefly 
from the characters, incidents, and passions of people in humble 
or rustic life. He believed that in that condition the essential pas- 
sions of men fix themselves more firmly in the virgin soil of 
healthy, primal instinct; that, freed from unnatural restraint, 
they find here their most favorable development, and consequently 
utter themselves with becoming vigor and freedom; that the ele- 
mentary feelings reveal themselves in greater simplicity, so that 
they may be more readily observed as well as more accurately com- 
municated; that the social manners springing from such direct 
and primary feelings, and coming to perfection amid rural sur- 


roundings, are more easily understood and more uniform and 


enduring; that the sentiments and passions of humanity first 
drawing the breath of life amid the pure and sublime scenes of 
nature, and ever mingling with these as they strengthen and 
mature, becoming like what they feed on, will take to themselves 
something of the freedom of the winds, the calm of the sky, and 
the majesty of the hills; and, finally, that such regular and 
repeated experiences as result from such an environment will give 
rise to a language more direct and stable than could otherwise be 
developed, and hence better adapted to reach the heart of man in 
all ages and in all climes. 

As early as 1798, in his brief advertisement to the first edi- 
tion of “Lyrical Ballads,” Wordsworth plainly apprises the public 
that the majority of the poems are to be considered as experi- 
ments; his desire being “to ascertain how far the language of 
conversation in the middle and lower classes of society is adapted 
to the purposes of poetic pleasure.” He purposed, of course, to 
free this language from provincialisms, and whatever elements 
might rationally seem to induce permanent dislike or disgust, but 
the language of men in rustic life, thus purified, he maintains, 
ought to be adopted, “because such men hourly communicate with 
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the best objects from which the best part of language is originally 
derived, and because, from their rank in society and the sameness 
and narrow circle of their intercourse, being less under the action 
of social vanity, they convey their feelings and notions in simple 
and unelaborated expressions.” He could not endure the inane 
and glittering phraseology—the unreality—of the poetry then in 
vogue, and in three or four particulars he not only deliberately 
deviates from but vigorously combats the prevailing practice. He 
issues notice that, as the personification of abstract ideas is some- 
thing that never occurs in the flesh-and-blood language of life 
except when prompted by passion, he will use the figure rarely, 
and then only because so prompted. What is ordinarily known as 
“poetic diction” he also repudiates, for the reason that he desires 
to bring his language as near as possible to the real language of 
men, and because he proposes to give pleasure of a new kind— 
that, namely, which ought to arise when such scenes and incidents 


a 


as come home to men’s “business and bosoms” are depicted with 
vivid truthfulness and reality. He goes a step farther, even, and 


discards a large class of expressions, in themselves accurate and 


beautiful, but so degraded by reason of their adoption by inferior 


poets as to render them irretrievably distasteful on account of their 
associations, and, finally, he enunciates the extreme and hostile 
doctrine that “there neither is nor ean be any essential difference 
between the language of prose and metrical composition.” How 
is it possible, he asks, that it should not be so? Is there not the 
strictest affinity between the language of verse and the language 
of prose? Do they not draw their lifeblood from the same sources, 
utter themselves through the same organs, and appeal to the same 
objects? Will not the passion, if just and noble, indicate the 
choice of such language as will raise the composition above coarse- 
ness and vulgarity, and will not this language, with meter super- 
added, and with such fresh and lively figures as will spring natu- 
rally from the passion, be enough to gratify a rational mind? How 
is any other distinction possible? Surely we would not have the 
poet deviate from the natural language of men when speaking 
through the mouths of his characters, and for him, when writing 


in his own person under the impulse of high passion, to introduce 
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any arbitrary splendors of diction would be to quench the light 
of heaven with rhetorical skyrockets. With respect to meter our 
feeling is different from what it is toward other artificial devices 
in poetry. The distinction produced by what is called “poetic 
diction” is arbitrary and capricious, so that one is never sure what 
outrage upon taste a poet will commit. But the distinction of 
meter is regular and uniform, and both reader and author volun- 
tarily accept its spell because the experience of all ages has shown 
that it heightens the pleasure of its concomitant emotion. Nor 
is it true that meter affords an insignificant part of the pleasure 
to be derived from poetry. For, since it is the end of poetry to 
produce excitement in conjunction with an overbalance of 
pleasure, and since excitement is an irregular state of mind in 
which ideas and emotions do not succeed each other in usual 
order, and since under these circumstances the words and images 
employed are so deeply saturated with passion as to agitate the 
mind almost to the degree of pain, the accompaniment of some- 
thing fixed and habitual with which the mind has previously been 
acquainted will prove efficacious in restraining and modifying the 
emotion that might otherwise be too violent or painful. At least, 
Wordsworth thinks, extrem: ly pathetie and painful sentiments 
and situations can be more properly rendered in meter, and espe- 
cially in rhyme, than in prose. 

The publication of the famous Preface of 1800 marks a turn 
ing point in English literature. Ordained for such a juncture, 
and with the apostolic fervor of a John the Baptist, Words- 
worth appeared among the poets of his generation exhorting 
them to make straight paths for their feet. To be sure, 
much contained in the Preface was wide of the mark, much 
was so self-evident that it had never been disputed, and not a 
little had been said or implied before. But, granting all this, 
it is impossible to overlook the fact that it was Wordsworth 
who set the poets of England once more upon the firm high- 
way of truth and nature, and himself led them to the sunlit sum- 
mits of song. However self-evident some of the principles for 
which Wordsworth so vigorously contended, they were almost uni- 


versally sinned against or ignored ; and if in some instances he went 
13 
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too far, in his zeal and indignation, we must not forget what 
the provocation was. Nor is it true, alone, that he stands, as a 
matter of history, at the turning of the ways, and that he gave 
deliberate and energetic utterance to opinions contrary to those 
almost universally in vogue in his day; he uttered vital and timely 
truths with such vigor, freshness, and convincing sanity as to set 
them quite apart from anything of a philosophical character that 
had hitherto been written upon English verse. In the develop- 
ment of literary criticism he occupies a sure and distinguished 
place, and his criticism affords an important commentary upon 
his own poetry. He admits us to his spiritual laboratory and 
reveals the process by which his poems came to life, and we come 
to study even the least successful of his productions with keener 
and more catholic sympathy. Poems that we had hitherto deemed 
obscure, mean, or trivial, to our surprise assume new dignity and 
meaning; and if we cannot agree that the poet is right in the 
estimates he makes concerning some of his most disputed produc- 
tions we at least learn that he never indulges in idle words or 
empty thought. One needs but to read his great poems—those 
that we now consider immortal—to find ample refutation of what 
was false and mistaken in his doctrine, and surely we are not 
sorry that his poetic practice sometimes happily belies his critical 
principles. When he leaves the solid element of criticism, as he 
often does, to soar with rapturous and unpremeditated art into 
untraveled and resplendent regions of pure song we rejoice that 
he has wings as well as feet, and that it is his function to cleave 
the ether rather than to tread the earth. His poetry speaks a 
higher language than his creed, and the inconsistencies and limita- 
tions of the latter are to be resolved and supplemented by the 
former. He recognized the essential laws that govern the poet’s 
art—he knew that the subject-matter of a poem must be chosen 
judiciously, that the language must be selected with reference to 
the passion to be depicted or the scene to be described, and that 
the language is to be modified by the “consideration that he 
describes for a particular purpose, that of giving pleasure’”’—yet 
because of a certain inherent harshness and inflexibility of temper 


he often seemed destitute of taste in the application of these emi- 
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nently sound and illuminating poetic principles; while on the 
other hand, as we have seen, when truly inspired he ignores all his 
favorite rules, and urged by an impulse from within utters sub- 
lime and burning truths with a blended ease and dignity as 
peculiar, as superior, and as distinctive as the Andes or the aurora 
borealis. No wonder he perplexed his early critics. He was unable 
to realize that his creed was faulty, and that some of his verse 
was hopelessly deficient in merit, while they, to their everlasting 
disgrace, were not able to sift the wheat from the chaff and 
discern the essential genius of the man who had come with a com- 
mission the execution of which was destined to gladden the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place and to make the desert blossom as 
the rose. 

Wordsworth’s influence upon the development of literary 
criticism has been incalculable. No mind at once so sane 
and so inspired, so gifted with spiritual insight and so strong 
and self-sufficient, had, up to his time, busied itself with the 
philosophic aspects of literature. In him the poetic and the 


philosophic temperaments were almost perfectly blended ; and 


while his critical writing is all too meager it is in quality 
worthy of such a type of genius. Indeed, some of his dicta 
concerning poetry and the relation of poetry to life are ade- 
quate, universal, and final. But we must not forget the part 
that Coleridge played in this intellectual conflict. Indeed, it is 
hardly possible that we should be able to do so, since all that is of 
vital interest in the thought of the two poets was generically as 
well as historically related. It is true that the opinions of Words- 
worth and Coleridge as to a new poetic creed were not so much in 
unison as we are accustomed to think, nor, for that matter, as they 
themselves thought up to the time that the Preface of 1800 was 
published. In a letter addressed to Mr. Sotheby, July 13, 1802, 
speaking of Wordsworth, Coleridge says: “I must set you right 
with regard to my perfect coincidence with his poetic creed. It 
is most certain that the heads of our mutual conversations, etc., 
and the passages, were indeed partly taken from notes of mine; 
for it was at first intended that the Preface should be written by 
me. And it is likewise true that I warmly accord with Words- 
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worth in his abhorrence of these poetic licenses, as they are called, 
which are indeed mere tricks of convenience and laziness. .. . 
In my opinion, every phrase, every metaphor, every personifica- 
tion, should have its justifying cause in some passion either of the 
poet’s mind or of the characters described by the poet. But meter 


itself implies a passion, that is, a state of excitement in the poet’s 


mind, and is expected, in part, of the reader; and though I stated 


this to Wordsworth, and he has in some sort stated it in his 
Preface, yet he has not donc justice to it, nor has he, in my opin- 
ion, sufficiently answered it. In my opinion, poetry justifies as 
poetry, independent of any other passion, some new combinations 
of language and commands the omission of many others allowable 
in other compositions. Now Wordsworth, me saltem judice, has 
in his system not sufficiently admitted the former, and in his prae- 
tice has too frequently sinned against the latter. Indeed, we have 
had lately some little controversy on the subject, and we begin to 
suspect that there is somewhere or other a radical difference in our 
opinions.” Writing to Southey, July 9, 1802, he alludes to the 
same subject again as follows: “But I will apprise you of one 
thing, that although Wordsworth’s Preface is half a child of my 
own brain, and arose out of conversations so frequent that, with 
few exceptions, we could scarcely either of us, perhaps, positively 
say which first started any particular thought, ... I rather sus- 
pect that somewhere or other there is a radical difference in our 
theoretical opinions respecting poetry; this I shall endeavor to 
vo to the bottom of, and, acting the arbitrator between the old 
school and the new school, hope to lay down some plain and per- 
spicuous, though not superficial, Canons of Criticism respecting 
poetry.” This promise he at last made good in his Biographia 
Literaria, published in 1817, and nowhere, perhaps, does he find 
fitter play for his critical powers than in this special criticism 
of Wordsworth’s poetry. For keen analysis and just appreciation 
nothing written on Wordsworth has ever equaled it. It will 
always remain invaluable. In method and temper alike it is philo- 
sophie and satisfying. Wordsworth needed to be saved from him- 
self and his theory, as well as from incompetent critics, and this 


adventure Coleridge undertook and accomplished with chivalric 
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competency and address. In the interest of art and truth alike 
it was important that the controversy should come to an end, and 
Coleridge was correct in his conviction that it remained for him 
to strike the last strong and decisive blow. It was he who pointed 


out, once for all, that the defects of Wordsworth’s poetry are insi 


o 
] 
i 


nificant compared with its beauties; that such blemishes as « 
exist are due to the defects of the poet’s theory rather than to any 
flaw in his genius; and that the essential foree and grandeur of 
the poet’s inspired personality, first or last, illuminates every page 


that he Wrolt with 


The light 


The conse 


The reputation of Coleridge as a critic does not, however, 
rest alone upon his special estimates of poets like Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Wordsworth, philosophic and suggestive as these esti 
mates are. Ile enunciated critical principles of absolute value. 
There might be set down upon this page a series of brilliant and 
profound detached utterances sufficient to furnish out a little critic 
for life. At the | vinning of the nineteenth een \ how refre sh 
ing must have been such expressions as the following: “Nothing 
can permanently please which does not contain in 
why it is so and not otherwise.” “To admire on princi 
only way to imitate without loss of originality.” 
which we have read, but that to which we return with the grea 
pleasure, possesses the renuine power and claims ne name 
essential poetry.” “Poetry is the blossom and the fragrancy of 
all human knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language.” “The ultimate end of criticism is much more to estab 
lish the principles of writing than to furnish rules how to pass 
judgment on what has been written by ot * indeed it were 
p ssible that the two sh uld be se parate a So » who tells me that 
there are defects in a new work tells me nothing that I should not 
have taken for granted without his information. But he who 
points out and elucidates the beauties of an original work does 
indeed give me interesting information, such as experience would 


not have authorized me in anticipating.” “A poem is that species 
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of composition which is opposed to works of science by proposing 
for its immediate object pleasure, not truth; and from all other 
species (having this object in common with it) it is discriminated 
by proposing to itself such delight from the whole as is compatible 
with a distinct gratification from each component part.”  Evi- 
dently Coleridge in his thinking penetrated to the heart of things. 
He could not satisfy himself with their surface aspect or with 
unrelated facts. He invariably sought to ground his principles 
in nature, and to conform his practice to reality and truth. He 
was no less original than Wordsworth; and he not only accepted 
the great poetic truths that are characteristic of Wordsworth, and 
that must always be associated with his name, but equally with 
Wordsworth he deserves the credit of disclosing and propagating 
these truths. What now needs to be emphasized still more strongly 
is the fact that he rather than Wordsworth gave adequate and phil- 
osophical expression to the essential views of poetry which they 


held in common, that the poetic creed evolved jointly under their 


hands surpassed in philosophic value anything that had appeared 
in English literature up to that time, and that it remains a perma- 


nent contribution of absolute value in the realm of literary 
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Art. IL—HERDER AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.* 

GorTHE, writing of recent events in Weimar, mentioned 
Herder as preaching like a god. Although the greatest of his lis- 
teners, the poet was not the only one of them to acknowledge their 
pastor’s extraordinary power to illuminate and to persuade. 
Herder, however, was always loth to publish his sermons; he knew, 
like every great preacher, that the printed sermon is only dried 
foliage from which the life has eseaped; and he had no love for 
the pressed leaves of his own rich mind. The sermons now extant 
are productions either of an earlier period or of some special occa- 
sion, so that we have no means of knowing just what Goethe 
referred to; whether the preacher’s sweep and splendor of thought 
or his personal charm. Of the latter the poet has given us a vivid 
and almost startling description in his Wahrheit und Dichtung; 
the former we must construct from Herder’s voluminous writings. 

All these writings, though, are printed speech. Herder was 
essentially a talking genius; yet a talker moved more by the neces- 
sity of self-expression than by the desire to instruct; more by the 
disposition to compel his reader than to encourage him to inde- 
pendent thought. And especially in his theological writings does 
the whole man appear; not only Geist und Vernunft und Verstand 
but Herz und Gemiith.+ His “Letters to Preachers,” for 


example, were a fiery protest against reducing Christianity to a 


bare morality and the pastoral office to mere state service. The 
pastor should be der Redner Gottes, whose calling is to nourish 
faith and hope and love in the hearts of his flock; he is to speak 
to them, out of a soul transfigured by God’s presence, not the 
formulas of a frozen orthodoxy or the propositions of a frigid 
rationalism but the latest news from God, the message divinely 
given to him for them in their time of need and opportunity. This 
view of the pastor’s calling led Herder himself to a study of the 
Bible according to the law of his own soul. He brought to the 


*An address delivered at the Herder celebration of the German Department of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

+t These five words have no exact equivalents in English, to which fact may be traced 
much misunderstanding of German thought. 
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Scriptures a sympathetic mind and a heart unchilled and unper- 
verted; he gave the writers of the Bible a chance, as he had given 
Homer and Shakespeare a chance, to make their own impression. 
In this he resembled every great thinker who has shaped the 
thought of the world touching God’s revelation of himself—Paul, 
Origen, Augustine, Luther, Pascal, Wesley; who never approach 
the sacred scriptures of mankind as analysts and crities merely, 
least of all the Christian Scriptures. To Herder the Bible was a 
great historical product; the fruitage of generations of life. 
Deeds, events, are the soil from which the teaching springs as 
God’s blessings out of rich ground. This fruitage is, to be sure, 
the outcome of the narrow national Jewish existence, the history 
of a fraction only of the human family, but it grows out of that 
fraction of it from which the Western world has derived its reli- 
gion. Christianity is here, and it has brought these Scriptures 
with it; and these have influenced every crisis in its development, 
and in the development of modern Europe. This life, this history, 
from which our religion has come, can of course be understood 
thoroughly only in connection with the large human life of which 
it is a part. All forms of light are forms of the same radiant 
energy, diverse though thev be. ‘ven so all forms of religion are 
forms of the same divine energy, diverse though they be. The 
candle that was quenched by the rising sun, says Shakespeare, 


shone upon the darkness of a naughty world and only a fool speaks 


a 
slightingly of its beams. And so with these feebler religions of 


mankind; not the meanest of them must be disdained. Herder 
thus led the way, or, to sp ak more carefully, was the chief of those 
that led the way to the study of all religions in their essence and 
in their relations to each other; he grasped, as no one had done 
since the days of St. Paul, the fact that the whole world, not Israel 
only, had knowledge of the law of God; the law, to use Paul’s 
beautiful phrase, “the law that is written on man’s heart.” 

The rationalists that followed Deseartes had hunted for God 
in the individual reason; they had failed to find him in the shal- 
low pool; and Kant at last showed why. Reason must remain 
forever in the phenomenal world. True, so far as conduct is 


involved we cannot get along without God, and what pure reason 
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may not do is permitted therefore to the practical reason; the 
principles of knowledge and the principles of conduct are different 
things. Now, to Herder, this was splitting up the soul only to 
glue the parts together again. God must be searched for not 
merely in the reason of the individual but in the whole man, and 
not only in man but in humanity; nature must be regarded as 


something sublimer than a vast coexistence of multitudinous and 


} 


multifarious phenomena; it must be studied as a glorious proces- 
sion of appearances; nature and humanity, the chief splendor 
of it, are in perpetual evolution; in this evolution, if anywhere, 
we shall touch the hem of God’s garment. “The God whom I 
seek in history,” Herder wrote, “must be the same as the God in 
nature; for man is only a small part of the universe, and his 
history, like that of the grub, is closely interwoven with the cell 
in which he lives. In this history all the laws of nature operate ; 
so far from setting them aside, God reveals himself in them, in 
their mighty power, with a beauty unchanging, wise, and benefi- 
cent. And as God reveals himself in nature and in history so does 
he also reveal himself in the impulses of the individual. <A benefi 

cent Spirit watches within us, awakening our slumbering 

saving us from excess and punishing the misuse of our energy 

Call it reason, conscience, anything you please; the wise have 
always recognized it as the voice of God. This impulse has been 
evoked in many places and in divers manners; in Christianity it 
is aroused by awakening love.” We understand then, according 
to Herder, both the Bible and Christianity more thoroughly if we 


penetrate to the significance of the literature of the world and of 


the religious life of all mankind. Christianity is that to which 
these all point and in which all the spiritual longings of humanity 
are realized. 

Schiller’s famous line, “Nimmer, das glaubt mir, erscheinen 
die Gétter nimmer allein,”* leaps to memory with the thought of 
Herder and his contemporaries. Lessing was his older and Goethe 
was his younger brother; and they shared with him this view of 
history and of revelation. We know also from his own words that 
he felt himself akin to Wesley, the English preacher, and had he 


** Never, believe me, never appear the gods alone.” 
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lived a few years longer he would have been drawn to Wordsworth, 
the English poet; to the preacher because of his recognition of the 
will of God in the deep of the human soul, and to the poet because 
of his splendid interpretations of the will of God in nature and in 
human life. Each of these was a mystic, and so was Herder. To 
him as to Wordsworth there were hours 
When the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world. 

Ile too could see a glimpse of God’s bright face 

When on some gilded cloud or flower 

His gazing soul would dwell an hour 

And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadow of eternity. 
But Herder went farther than any of these, and in going farther 
anticipated the thought that has dominated these recent decades, 
the historical conception of nature, of life, of humanity—the 
tremendous thought of evolution; and this saved Herder from a 
purely natural theology. For he saw that nations as well as indi- 
viduals have their peculiar endowments; that as the Greeks were 
the more artistic so the Hebrews were the more religious people, 
and this too by a divine arrangement. His Archeology of th 
Hebrews combined the result of his researches in the early history 
of poetry and in the origins of religion. In the first chapter of 


Genesis he detected, so he thought, a national religious poem ; to 


treat it as dogma seemed to him contrary to taste and to reason. 
The prophet is indeed taught of God; this poem is not human but 
divine, not an oriental myth, but a revelation from above. 

He pursued this subject farther in his famous Spirit of 
Hebrew Poesy. Perhaps no single work has done so much as 
this one to transform conceptions of the Old Testament. It 
opened the way to the beauty of these remarkable writings and to 
the discovery of their sources, Herder, though, was not satisfied 
to know these things and to write splendidly and discursively about 
them. He was eager to reconcile culture and Christianity, and 
especially eager to teach theological students how to unite “Serious 
Christian thought with genuine humanity, freedom of inquiry 


with reverence for the Bible, and a fine sense of the value of 
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antiquity with a clear recognition of the needs of the hour.” And 
as he sought to reform preaching so he sought also to reform reli 
gious teaching and religious song. Unfortunately, he lacked 
serenity; his nature was full of energy and fire and fight; and 
Goethe’s description of him shows us how physical suffering had 
rendered him irritable and moody and mistrustful and capricious. 
Ile lacked too—and this was the greatest misfortune—he lacked 
the architectonic faculty ; the genius that takes infinite pains, 
that works steadily upon a masterpiece until it stands complete for 
all time. He res mbled Michael Angt lo in the multitude and 
sublimity of his plans ; he was like him also in the multitude of 
his unfinished undertakings. 

As he thought more profoundly and studied more widely he 
drew closer to Lessing and became enraptured with Spinoza. The 
idea of humanity possessed him and penetrated all his thinking. 
The law of spiritual evolution took distinct shape in his mind and 
Christianity appeared to him as the revelation of a perfect human- 
ity. Christ, the Son of man, was at once the flower of antiquity 
and the seed of the future; the Bible became in his thought the 


archives of the method of the divine revelation. Four of his 


weightiest essays expound this view of Christianity. They are 


astonishing productions; astonishing for their insight and their 
eloquence ; astonishing even more for their prole psis ; that is, for 
their anticipation of the main currents of future thought in Ger- 
many and in Europe. The student who masters these, whether he 
accepts or re jects their teaching, need never again inquire what 
are the essential and permanent elements of Christianity. Two 
of these essavs, “The Redeemer of Mankind according to the Three 
First Gospels” and “The Son of God the Saviour of the World,” 
were the heralds of modern New Testament criticism, and have 
been quite properly designated as the beginnings of the vast litera- 
ture upon the Life of Jesus. The historian of theology, as he 
recognizes the nearness of the Man of Nazareth to the modern 
world in its painting, its poetry, its music, in its ethical ideals 
and in its religious conceptions, may well stand with bared head 
at the grave of this man of sorrows who suffered at Weimar so 


keenly while he worked so restlessly to recover for humanity the 
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Redeemer of mankind and the Saviour of the world. The same 
historian comparing the Jesus of Herder with the Jesus of Har 
nack, for instance, sees that the conception of each portrait is 
essentially the same. Larnack, like Herder a mystic, paints from 
ampler critical knowledge, and paints more tranquilly; but a hun- 
dred years of critical investigation have established only the more 
tirmly Herder’s belief that, if Jesus is to be depicted at all, all our 
knowledge of him must be corrected and transfused with love. 

It remains to say a few words touching Herder’s famous dia 
logues about Spinoza; dialogues that he entitled with curt and 
compelling energy, Gorr. The German people are profoundly 
religious, not in any narrow but in the most comprehensive sense, 
and their religious feeling is deeply rooted and continually 
replenished by their love of nature. Ancient chronicler and mod 
ern poet, ancient hero and modern soldier, ancient bard and mod- 
ern thinker bow their heads and listen awe-struck to the crashing 
loom upon which are woven the garments of God. Woden, the 
Storm-god, the leader of souls, who rushed through the air with 


the spirits of the departed, became, naturally enough, for our 


German forefathers the god of knowledge and of poesy, the giver 


of victory and of all good. Wolfram von Eschenbach accords the 
Lloly Grail to Parsifal, the child abandoned by his mother who 
grew up in the solitud of the forest and who bewailed the birds 
that fell before his bow. It was amid the trees of Thuringia as 
they bent before the storm and trembled to the thunderbolt that 
Martin Luther fell prostrate, crying, “Help me, St. Anna! I] 
promise to become a monk.” Schiller in his Gétter Griechen- 
lands, bemoaned the vanished days: 

Wo jetzt nur, wie unsere Weisen sagen, 

Seelenlos ein Feurball sich dreht, 

Lenkte damals seinen goldnen Wagen 

Helios in stiller Majestiit. 

Diese Hihen fiillten Oreaden 

Eine Dryas starb mit jenem Baum; 


Aus den Urnen lieblicher Najaden 


Sprang der Striéme Silberschaum.* 


* “ Where now, as our sages tell us, only a ball of fire is rolling lifeless on its axis, there of 
old Helios in quiet majesty drove his golden wagon. These heights were in those days 
thronged with Oreads; a Dryad died with yonder tree; from the urns of lovely Nalads sprang, 
silver-foaming, the mountain streams.” 
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And Wordsworth, Saxon that he was, utters the same lament in 
his daring outery, 
, Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled on a creed outworn 
So might I, standing on this pleasant 
Have glimpses that would make me les 
Have sight of Proteus rising from th 


Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 


Now Herder’s studies of Hebrew poetry, his intimate aequaintane 
with the teaching of Jesus and of Paul, united with this primitive 
German reverence for nature, this primitive and enduring recog 


i I 


nition of the seen-unser n, to make the study of Spinoz 1 an ep ch 
in his intellectual life. For in the tranquil mirror of Spinoza’s 
mind he saw an image of God grander and more beautiful than 
he had found in any mode rn thinke r. His essay ene haa tf d Wei- 
mar and intoxicated Goethe. The latter wrote in rapture: 

Was wiir ein Gott, der nur von 

Im Kreis « All ar 

Ihm 


Well, Herder knew that a Soul of the world shaping it from 
within is just as human a conception as that of an Almighty out 
sider who keeps it spinning with his finger. He said, 
enough, “I do not understand your phrase ‘outside th 

Outside the world means nowhere. A God living 

world lives nowhere.” But he said H i i ot t] . world, 
and the world is not God; of this there ec o doubt. When 
we spe ak of God we must forget our notions of space and tim 
else our best efforts will be fruitless.”” Let us, he 

disclose the laws of nature without bothering ourselves about 
place of God’s r sidence or about his particular purpo 

ever can show us the laws of 


: : , “ae ‘ 
and inanimate—minerals, plants, anin 


sarily and according to the coworking « 


as the v acquire , would prom ftean ble r admirati n 


*“ What were a God who could touch the universe from outside only to keep it spinning 


with his finger? Itbeseems the Eternal to move the world from within, he abid 


ng in nat 
and nature abiding in him, so that whatever breathes and weaves and has a being never 


lacks his force, never lacks his mind and soul.” 
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for God than one who preaches to us God’s cabinet secrets, telling 
us that our feet are to walk with, our eyes to see with, and other 
such marvelous discoveries.” 

It is interesting and instructive to compare these words with 


the utterances of an older contemporary never to my knowledg 


named in connection with Herder, the great New England theo- 


logian Jonathan Edwards. ‘Absolute sovereignty,” he writes, “‘is 
what I love to aseribe to God. . . . His excellency, his wisdom, his 
purity, and love seemed to appear in everything; in the sun, and 
moon, and stars; in the clouds and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, 
trees; in the water, and all nature... . 1 often used to sit and 
view the moon for continuance; and in the day spent much time 
in viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in 
these things. . . . And scarce anything, among all the works of 
nature, was so sweet to me as thunder and lightning. .. . I felt 
God, so to speak, at the first appearance of a thunderstorm; and 
used... to fix myself in order to view the clouds and see the light- 
nings play, and hear the majestic and awful voice of God’s thun- 
der, which oftentimes was exceedingly entertaining, leading me 
to sweet contemplations of my great and glorious God... . It 
seemed natural to me to sing, or chant forth my meditations; or 
to speak my thoughts in soliloquies with a singing voice.” Alas! 
for Edwards and for Herder; such ecstasies may not endure in 
feeble frames. Edwards bemoaned “a low tide of spirits; often 
occasioning a kind of childish weakness and contemptibleness of 
speech . . . much unfitting me for conversation,’ and Herder’s 
sublimity of thought failed to tranquilize his troubled heart and 
irritated nerves. Mournful indeed is the discontent of his closing 
years; it warps his feelings and lays waste his powers. The 
preacher of light dwells in clouds and darkness, the teacher of 
God’s cooperant forces in nature and in history converts the sweets 
of friendship into tormenting discords that ruin his joy, the 
prophet of immortality crouches at the feet of Death, imploring 
just a few more days on earth. Into the causes of this suffering I 
do not enter; it is not for us to apportion the blame of it between 
him and his ancestors and his neighbors and the inscrutable forces 


of nature whose harmony he proclaimed. Enough that he saw 
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the burning bush which was not consumed, and that, in spite of 
suffering, he repeated to us the word of the living God that pro- 
ceeded from the seen-unseen; enough that in intervals of rapture 
he heard and re peat d to us the musie of the spheres and the voice 
of the adorable trinity of Light and Life and Love. 

The day before Herder died Ludwig van Beethoven began 
in a mood of desperate resignation his thirty-fourth year. He was 
already incurably deaf. Inexorable silence had imprisoned him 
within the music of his own creative genius; never more to hear 
the voice of woman, or the song of birds, or the sound of instru- 
ment, or the murmur of the tree tops, or the rush of mountain tor- 
rents. Was the Ninth Symphony possible without the misery of 


Beethoven? The visions of Herder without his sorrows? I do 


not know. What I know is this: They were possible in spite 


of them! 
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Art. IV.—UNIFORMITY IN NATURE DISPROVES 
AGNOSTICISM, 
Ir nature be an organized whole, as is a prerequisite to the 
possibility of a system of science, there must be uniformity of 


movement between corresponding parts. But in such an extensive 


and complicated organism there will be many seemingly dis- 


cordant movements, or such as are incomprehensible by a finite 
mind at any stage of scientific inquiry. For as we explore the 
constantly increasing domain of knowledge the periphery of the 
circle will present an ever-widening field, no matter how limited 
be the are examined, and there will be at every step new fields 
opening out where the movements of natural law and their appli- 
cation to fresh instances will present difficulties which are insep- 
arable from each advancement made into the undiscovered region. 
This is to be expected; for if the course of science offered no seem- 
ing contradictions, and hence no difficulties which could not be 
resolved at any given time, this would involve infinite knowledge 
in the investigation at the outset, and dispense with all effort. 
In that case all would be understood at first, and there would be 
no room for progress since every man would be as wise before 
investigation as after. Difficulties and seeming contradictions 
are therefore to be expected in scientific progress, and present the 
same sort of conditions as those to which our life is subjected 
everywhere; for it is our appointed destiny to gain our substance, 
whether for body or spirit, at the expense of the sweat of our brow, 
and knowledge must be acquired and character built up by cour- 
ageously meeting and laboriously overcoming the difficulties which 
beset our pathway. 

Nevertheless there must be uniformity of action as a basis 
for investigation, and an assurance that we shall obtain a definite 
result for our labor, else no person would work and no progress 
would be possible. For if the same means acting under like con- 
ditions produced a varying result there could be no inducement 
for us to put forth any effort. We never could be sure whether 


the responses to our actions were from the causes we had set in 
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motion, or from some others unknown to us, or from chance— 
which is tantamount to none at all. Hence the idea of the Uni- 
formity of Nature must be assumed in every effort that is made 


in hope for the discovery and confirmation of any new fact. 


Such uniformity, being absolutely necessary, is assumed by 
all systems of knowledge, whether they be theistic, atheistic, or 
the forlorn hope of doubters and agnostics. Whether the governh- 
ment of the universe be by Mechanical Causation, Immanent 
Design, or a Personality directing the movement of matter ab 
extra, each and all these theories are compelled to rest on the same 
fundamental assumption; for when revealed religion points to 
miracles as a voucher it rests upon the principle of uniformity 
with, if possible, greater confidence than the mere Naturalist. For 
in this case exceptis probat regulam; since the fixedness of uni- 
formity is so complete that nothing save the action of the Lord of 
nature can interfere with this, and he does so only for a specific 
purpose. So, for the purpose we have in view, it makes not the 
slightest difference which of these theories as to the source of this 
uniformity be taken; what is asserted is that there is uniformity 
in the movement of this system which Science tries to expound as 
the expression of nature. Nor is it incumbent on us to show how 
this notion of uniformity is gained. Suffice it to say that we 
believe in it as soon as we arrive at self-consciousness, and find it 
necessary as a basis for action and thought alike in the affairs 
of life and in the work of scientific investigation; hence that we 
are justified in assuming it as an d@ priori conception. All exposi- 
tions of nature on a materialistic assumption hold that the idea of 
uniformity is the product of experience. Mill may be taken as 
the fairest type of those thinkers who hold this view. His con- 
tention is that this is gained from the association of ideas. 
Through repeated experiences of one unvarying result following 
a combination of causes operating under like conditions we come 
at length to expect the same in every case. But this does not seem 
to be an adequate explanation of the facts attested by our con- 
sciousness. The first dawnings of intellect make us acquainted 
with a solid and permanent world. Antedating all well-defined 


experiment we expect stability in the earth and uniformity of 
14 
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movement in every case as our warrant for acting at all. When 
the child attracted by the brightness adventures its hand into the 
flames, and suffers, there is no inquisitive second attempt to dis- 
cover whether like causes—namely, the thrusting of the hand into 
the flames—will produce like results. When a substance of a 
certain shape, color, and consistency is found, by tasting, to be 
sweet and grateful to the palate the hand reaches out for the like 
object, expecting a similar grateful experience. This is really an 
innate idea, because it is acted upon before there can be any 
series of experiences to form an association of ideas. The senses 
are believed implicitly from the start, else there would be no ineli- 
nation to use them. If the child were without any, even the low- 
est, predilection either way he would never make any effort to test 
his organs of sense. Instead we would have for the universal expe- 
rience of our race in infancy the case of the ass between two 
bundles of hay: equal motives operating on him from opposite 
directions with no reason, innate or gained through experience, 
for eating one way rather than another. There would be the 
“freedom of indifference” with a vengeance, and no effort what- 
ever would be made. And if so at the start it must continue; for 
until there was an inclination to test the course of nature by 
experiment there would be none made. Hence every act would be 
indifferent except for the innate assurance that nature is constant. 
For if the first result be accidental there would be no reason for a 
second or a third trial of the same kind; and hence neither in 


childhood nor maturity could there be a beginning made for the 


association of ideas. The greatest intellects are sometimes guilty 
of a paralogism, and here we have a notable example. It is not 
the association of ideas that gives birth to the notion of uniformity 
in nature, but the innate conviction of uniformity which renders 
it possible that ideas be associated. Unconsciously the principle 
is admitted to be innate because it is assumed to exist in order to 
account for its own evolution. If the realities of which the ideas 
are the symbols were not connected in nature they could not be 
jvined in an orderly manner by the mind; for what is not joined 
in nature cannot be united except arbitrarily, and the mind which 


acted on such a principle would find itself in perpetual conflict 
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with reality. Here again we are compelled to believe that there 


is a correspondence, a pret stablished harmony, between the con- 
stitution of the mind and that of external nature by which the 
former is enabled to see things as they are, and proceed upon this 
fact as a fundamental truth. This idea, then, of uniformity is one 
of the original faculties of the soul; call it innate idea, original 
power, or what name soever may please. It is not only operative 
as soon as there is sufficient de velopment of pe rsonality to enabl 
it to act independ ntly, it is a precondition of all activity. 

But though the testimony of the senses is believed in implic 
itly, and the outer world on which they act is a constant quantity, 
yet there gradually dawns upon the infant mind the fact that he 
may be mistaken in his judgment. The first result of such a view 
is the suspicion that there may be capriciousness somewhere among 
the materials and causes with which he has to deal, for events 
wholly unexpected occur. Efforts are made to achieve a specific 
result and something totally different happens. So far, then, from 
the idea of uniformity being the result of experience, namely, the 
association of ideas, there is a spontaneous stage of uncertainty 
through which the mind of each person passes. This is like that 
superinduced by the deliberate purpose of Descartes when he 
sought to establish an unassailable starting point. But at bottom 
there is, in both instances, this belief in uniformity. The doubt 
arises only from the mistaken judgment which it has founded on 
its own experience . Its association of ideas has not corresponded 
with the facts of nature of which these are the symbols. And 
hence experience leads astray until the reflecting power reasserts 
itself and demonstrates, as it were, that there are axioms of intui 
tion which the mind itself possesses as its part of the reasoning 
process. It is as absurd to think that the mind can do nothing 
of itself as it is true that the body is utterly helpless without the 
mind to direct it. And the mind must act independently in the 
elaboration of universal truths, since these never can be attained 
through experience. It then cooperates with the material instru 
ment by the application of its own native forces. We may call 
these axioms, first truths, intuitions, or any other name which 


most properly designates its separate part in the processes of intel- 
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lectual life. Hence, when the mind finds that its experiences and 
the association of ideas founded upon them are faulty it calls in 
question not only its own judgments, and those of other men, but 
the processes by which they have been formed, and learns to rectify 
them by the aid of the axiomatic principles with which it is fur- 
nished. It discovers that the facts of nature are reliable; that her 
laws are constant; and that the mistakes, which are the wrong 
associations of ideas acquired through experience, are the result 
of ignorance of the reality. Thus comes the tendency to doubt, 
which if not arrested may end in agnosticism. But if this be 
looked at with the proper spirit it will be found to arise from a 
narrow and hasty generalization which is discovered to be defect- 
ive; and this in turn from an indolent temper which will not 
take the pains to thoroughly test the proof for the facts on which 
the judgments rest. In the case of Descartes, he was convinced 
that there is a solid foundation on which the superstructure of 
knowledge can be erected. But all the mistaken judgments super- 
induced by the false association of ideas by those who had preceded 
him must be brushed away, and the mind brought directly in con- 
tact with reality. Nature is constant in her operations, and if we 


can reach her processes and rest implicitly upon them as a founda- 


tion we can build an unshaken superstructure of knowledge. But 
to do this we keep close to her heart, and listen to its constant 
beats. So far, then, from thinking that nature is not uniform, 
whether in her material constitution or the laws which are potent, 
Descartes’s method is the true process. This is by yielding every- 
thing that doubt can assail to arrive ultimately at those principles 
which are indubitable and unchangeable. The difficulty has arisen 
from the attempt to force nature into the molds of our categories, 
and thus make our associations of ideas the measure of reality. 
Now since any fact—if the universe is a system—is connected 
with every other, there are many forces involved in the production 
of any result. Those which are positive are counteracted by such 
as are negative in their influences. But a narrow generalization 
seizing upon a few, and those which come to hand first, finds that 
its conclusions do not tally with the truth. For a wider generali- 
zation discloses other forces which counteract and render the effect 
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uncertain. Without the patience and industry which will not rest 
content until the last source of information has been exhausted, 
the indolent doubter, when his hastily assumed hypotheses will 
not work, jumps at the conclusion that this is a world of chance; 
or if any uniformity exists it has not and cannot be discovered. 
This is the legitimate result of making our crude association of 
ideas the test of uniformity. This temper of impatience, which 
is too sluggish to expend sufficient energy to arrive at the truth, 
breeds agnosticism; and transfers to nature herself the blame 
which properly belongs to the individual. It finds expression 
among the Know Nothings of every age, from Gorgias* to Lom 
broso and Clifford, who subvert every possible theory of knowl- 
edge. For they propose a specific which is destructive of all 
thought and action and, if adopted, would leave man in helpless 
imbecility. 

But there is, as we have said, a stage of doubt, through which 
every earnest inquirer passes, when there seems to be uncertainty 
attaching to all the processes of nature, and consequently to all 
her results. The senses are formed to give uncertain information. 
The phenomenal world appears as a rudis indigestaque moles. 
Instead of what one wishes or expects he gets a disappointing 
result, and chance seems to be the reigning principle. This tem- 
per where persisted in generally grows out of disappointment in 
some of the cherished purposes of life; where things do not work 
to suit us and the result does not seem to be commensurate with 
the means employed. Hence our own temper is projected into the 
outward world, and the prejudgments of association cause us to 
see, not what the senses furnish, but what we expect. But those 
who have courage, perseverance, and industry come through this 
period of doubt chastened, invigorated, and more trustful. They 
find that the fault is in themselves, in their methods or lack of 
system, and their impatience for results too soon after sowing the 
seed. The senses are not found to be at fault. External nature is 


constant, and speaks with absolute truthfulness. There has been 


a wrong interpretation. We have made an association of ideas 


* Aristot. de Melisso, Xenop., Gorg., cap. v: 6 Topyiac oi« elvai oyoev ot div’ ei S boro 


dyvworov elvac ei d2 kai Lori wal yuwordv, add’ ob dyAwrov GAAot, 
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which did not have a correlative in reality. Our proof of judg- 
ment leads astray because we have not duly weighed the negative 
as well as the affirmative instances. We find that the uncertainty 
is due neither to testimony of the senses nor the accuracy of the 
mental processes, but to our desire to find the truth not for its own 
sake but for its influence on our interests. Recourse is again had 
to faith in reality as the first condition of all knowledge. There 
must be something true, fixed, and reliable, or the framework of 
nature would fall to wreck and we ourselves could not exist for a 
moment. And there must be such a correlation of the inner 
structure of our bodies to the outward environment that the one 
corresponds with the other and works, so to speak, with its hands, 
else the functions of life could not be maintained. Still further: 
unless this correspondence were uniform, having an external real- 
ity which is constant, the internal structure and functions, though 
in themselves constant, would not be in correlation, and therefore 
could bring about no systematic results. So the very necessity of 
the case compels us to fall back upon uniformity for our own 
preservation. We begin again with this cardinal fact, as Descartes 


did with his “cogito,” and start afresh the quest for truth with the 


assurance that it exists; that it is consistent with itself in order to 
be truth.* Moreover that which is true and consistent must for 
that reason be connected in system and ean be known, provided it 
be sought for in the right way. 

Relying upon this basis the mind interrogates nature, and 
when the response does not prove satisfactory the blame is no 
longer laid at the door of the things in themselves, but in the meth- 
ods employed for discovery. Mistakes will be made inevitably 
by a creature that is not perfect at first, but must be developed 
through his own responsible action. If he could never be mis- 
taken he would know all, and there would be no room for improve- 
ment. The prejudices arising from the desire that nature should 
conform to our preconceived opinions must be abandoned. When 
she is interrogated she will answer only in her own way; and her 

* Aristot., Anal. Pri., cap. xxxii: @ cei ydp wav 7d aAndic avtd favTy dpodoyotuevor 


elvat wdvty. Eth. Nich., i, cap. viii: te uév ydp GAyVei ravra cuvdde ta irdpyovra, tu 
d2 Wevdei raxd Stagwvei raandéc 
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responses must be received with absolute confidence that if we can 
understand her language she will never deceive. The fact that 
her extent and variety are illimitable involves the necessity of 
equally great diversity of forces in carrying out her functions. 
And if there be a plurality of causes at work there must be also 
a mixture of effects. Hence it follows that we can know but in 
part touching any portion of this vast domain. For as no cause 
operates alone there will be no two effects identical, and we can 
know any new fact only as it resembles its kindred in the main 
features. Combining these data we will be prepared to admit the 
likelihood of failure to reach without carefully weighing positive 
and negative influences among the causes which lie back of such 
varied phenomena. But the true causes are somewhere operative 
in nature, awaiting discovery by him who has the sagacity to sepa- 
rate the essential from the superficial and what seems to be 
accidental. 

The difference between an a priori truth or innate idea and 
one which is axiomatic or self-evident must be noted. There are 
those truths which commend themselves to our acceptance but 
which do not admit of demonstration. There are others which in- 
volve postulates referring to space and time, and which contain 
within themselves unassailable proof, being in reality analytic 
judgments. Wherever the induction is perfect, that is where both 
the extent and content are manifestly fixed by nature or can be 
assumed as undeniable definitions, then we have demonstrative 
truth as the conclusion. There is in such cases an exact corre 
spondence between the content of logic and the content of nature 
by which knowledge is rendered complete. But this can never be 
the case with sciences which depend upon observation or experi- 
ment to establish their validity. It is clear that we cannot estab 
lish the absolute uniformity of nature by this process. For if we 
could carry it to what we thought to be the nth number of 
instances, and find them all affirmative, we could not be sure that 
this enumeration exhausted the list. Nay, rather, we would be 
certain in advance that the limit of observation could never be 
reached either subjectively or objectively. Hence the associational 


school, or such as would establish the uniformity of nature by the 
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inductive method, are guilty of a paralogism. They attempt to 
prove that which, from the nature of the case on their assumed 
theory, is incapable of proof—save by an exhaustive enumeration 
which would involve the entire extent of nature. Moreover, at 
each stage of the process there lurks a petitio principu. For how 
could we arrive at one case of uniformity as a basis for comparing 
any new phenomenon unless the uniformity were already assumed 
to exist in the part covered by each case? ‘Therefore, if it was 
claimed to exist in a partial degree, this would be inconclusive, 
since this degree could not be known to exist unless the whole of 
which it is a part be admitted. Thus the associational or experi- 
mental theory of the origin of our belief in uniformity takes for 
granted the very truth for which it is contending—and so, while 
professing to be vigorously exact and to take nothing for granted 
until proved, starts out with the most glaring fallacy known to 
logical science! 

But when we proceed upon the principle that there is a con- 
formity between the constitution of the mind, in its conception of 
external nature, and the facts of that nature as they are investi- 
gated and reduced to system, there is no fallacy either in the 


a priori conceptions or the endeavor to realize that conception by 
experiment. The facts are that from the earliest dawn of con- 
sciousness the child begins its efforts for knowledge by trusting the 


veraciousness of nature in her phenomena, and a like veraciousness 
in our interpretation of the information which our senses give us 
of the phenomena. And the first efforts of the child, and the 
results won, are elicited from exactly the same d@ priori truths and 
through the faith and use of the same methods by the profoundest 
investigators who have systematized the results of science. Cuvier, 
Gauss, Lord Kelvin, and Morse have a clearer conception of the 
First Truths which underlie their methods, as the result of the 
world’s culture, but their faith in the veracity of both is no 
stronger than that of the little child—though they may be able 
to give a better reason for their faith. The searcher after truth 
soon learns that he may be mistaken in his judgments of the indi- 
vidual facts because he is not able to view them in all their connec- 
tions, and therefore to see which are controlling data. Moreover, 
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the hidden causes yet beyond the powers of the investigator may 
be more potent than those on the surface at first sight. The truth 
must be elicited by a balancing of contrary forces. There is in 
every case a conflict of causes in the production of each several 
result; thus realizing the Greek proverb, ™éAeuog tarip tavtav. 
There is a constant warfare between statics and kinematics wher- 
ever there is motion, either material or spiritual. Hence the con- 
clusion as to their interaction may be drawn correctly from the 
elements apprehended; but it has been by an overhasty generali- 
zation, and ought to be revised by the aid of a more thorough 
investigation of the elements involved. And the distinction must 
ever be kept before us between the responses which nature gives 
and our interpretations of them. For while the information act- 
ually furnished cannot be deceptive, and our senses by the aid of 
each other are true in their deliverances, still, the information 
furnished may be misinterpreted by our reasoning powers. Both 
sources of knowledge, having parts of nature’s processes, are cor- 
rect when employed in the proper way, but we may fail to use 
them rightly either because we wish a certain result which is not 
the true one or are too indolent to employ all the resources within 
our reach. The bread for body or spirit does not grow automat- 
ically; and if it did there would be nothing for us to do. The 
process of struggling upward through error is unending for such 
inquirer and will continue to be so while knowledge is frag- 
mentary, coming short, as it necessarily does, of omniscience, and 
while it is the destiny of man to get discipline of intellect and 
character by self-directed effort. Hence, this admission of falli- 
bility in the processes by which the instrument works does not 
call in question the objective certainty of the truth for which inqui- 
sition is constantly making. The remark that “Figures cannot 
lie” is true when applied to their intrinsic power, but the calculator 
can make them bring out such result as he wishes—albeit his ficti- 
tious answer in no wise affects the truth of their plain testimony. 
Nay, rather, this infallibility in the reality of things is assumed 
all along; and every search for truth would be futile without it. 
Investigation on any other principle would be tantamount to a 


search, not for what was undiscovered or lost, but for what was 
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believed not to exist; than which nothing could be a more complete 
fool’s errand. 

But all knowledge consists in a verification of the facts of 
nature with reference not to themselves, but to our power to grasp 
them. There is a system of truth in rerum Natura which we must 
assume every time we think or act. This, while external to and 
independent of our conceptions thereof, is a necessary basis for 
our own existence. Nature with all her wealth of facts, and the 
knowledge which is the expression of these facts colligated into a 
system, may be considered as an analytical judgment. Its parts 
are the predication of the entire content, the complete range of 
materials of which the universe is composed. This forms the 
Middle Term. That is to say: All the predication which can be 
made of all the subjects in nature may be considered as the Major 
Premise. If we had omniscience we could see and comprehend 
this wealth of knowledge. Yet it must exist in reality. For the 
atoms of which the universe is composed and all their qualities 
have an essential existence, and if that could be grasped by the 
mind then the individual elements, if known in their description, 
would be sure as a Minor Term to come under this Major. The 
uniformity of nature as a whole must include the uniformity of 
each constituent part, and both conceptions are equally necessary 
if the universe be considered as an organized system. In this way 
we have an d priori expression of the innate idea, or First Truth, 
which is understood by the mind as soon as it is able to compre- 
hend the terms of its enunciation. It is acted upon before the 
mind ean formulate the truth to itself, or even comprehend it when 
expressed by another. This analytic judgment, embracing all 
possible truth, offers itself to us for exposition and is the task 
which in some form or other confronts the mind and awakens the 
desire for knowledge. 

In this method of inquiry we awaken to constantly increasing 
evidence that the mind assumes this truth on which it is compelled 


to act if it be a part of that nature which it investigates. “The eye 


is sunny,” says Goethe, because it was made to see and utilize the 
light of the sun. Because of this correspondence, which proves 
coordination, the mind assumes in the very first attempt to under- 
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stand its bearings in the voyage of life the truth which is the com- 
pass to steer its entire way; namely, that nature is constant in her 
processes and that the mind is able to search out and understand 
them by the use of its own veracious powers. This, the first prin- 
ciple of progress, can never be proved more true than it was at 
the beginning of the search, but as the application of the doctrine 
is found to be successful at every step the result obtained by its 
use is an @ posteriori confirmation of its truth. Thus it is sus- 


tained with equal clearness by the only possible methods by which 


we can be sure of anything. The discovery of America by Colum- 
bus did not create the New World. The establishment of a new 
fact or the verification of a principle does not create them. For 
if there were no principle lying back of the forces which have 
brought it about the fact itself could not have taken place. So the 
new evidence at each advance of science by which it verifies itself 
again in some relation new to us is not necessary to the establish- 
ment of this uniformity which had to be assumed before there 
could be a single step forward in knowledge. It is simply a wider 
generalization of that which had been constant, so far as observed. 
It is therefore making clearer to ourselves and others that which 
had already an essential existence but had not been applied in the 
new discovery. The analytical judgment had not been expanded 
in all its applications. The knowledge of new facts pushes farther 
forward the line separating ignorance from knowledge. So the 
wider application of the same laws does not add to their validity. 
And while this process goes on continually it shows no more cer- 
tainty in the application of scientific principles, but brings a wider 
domain under the control of known and positive law, and instructs 
the mind how to govern its possessions. 

If there could be a single instance shown where nature does 
not act uniformly the whole principle would be rendered doubtful. 
But such is the unshaken confidence of all men of science, even if 
they be agnostics on questions of intellect or morals, that an appar- 
ent exception is treated not as contradictory to an established prin- 
ciple but as not yet understood in all its bearings, and hence await- 
ing explanation and verification. No doubt lurks in the mind of 
the most obstinate doubter, no misgiving in the language of the 
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most thoroughgoing agnostic, that there is truth in material nature 
somewhere; that things have an essential constitution and are 
regulated by some principle so as to produce a definite result. But 
our powers are so weak and vacillating that they cannot discover 
the language that nature speaks, and therefore in many instances 
her utterances have no meaning for us. The agnostie should best 
understand his own powers, but if consistent would never open 
his lips to utter an opinion. The utmost license he should allow 
himself is to point his finger* to that which he neither has under- 
stood nor can ever know, yet by this gesture even he transcends the 
limits which agnosticism theoretically imposes upon itself. For 
if he points his finger he either has knowledge or thinks he has. 
This induces him to call others’ attention to that which must have 
enlisted his own with sufficient force to awaken the desire to impart 
to some one else that which he possesses. But of course the agnos- 
tie must know that he cannot know, and he has to meet the peculiar 
difficulty of compelling himself to prove a negative. 

This process of experiment in enlarging our knowledge of the 
domain of uniformity must go on without ever ceasing, and each 
step seems to be, if that were possible, a renewed confirmation. 
It will go on forever because the work of science, as registering 
facts and showing their relations both to those hitherto known and 
those constantly coming to our knowledge, can never end. The proof 
by experiment is the asymptotic curve. We know that if carried to 
infinity it will meet the straight line of absolute universality, but 


in actual practice this can never be effected. The mind at the end 


of its quest, as at the beginning, must rest upon the @ priori truth 
that nature in all her domains is absolutely uniform. This truth 
must antedate hopeful experiment and support the entire structure 
of scientifie knowledge. Accordingly, as we have a body of scien- 
tific truth constantly growing in extent and accuracy, we have a 
drastic refutation of agnosticism. 


* Aristot., Metaph., book iii, cap. v, 1010 a, xai oiav (défav) KpecriAog elyev, d¢ 7d 
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Arr. V.—PASTOR HOFFMANN, OF HALLE. 


Hae, the seat of a famous university, has been highly 
favored in the quality of her preachers. ‘Two hundred years ago 
August Hermann Francke was there in the midst of his great and 
fruitful labors. Almost one hundred years after his death, in 
1727, there came to Halle the young but already distinguished 
professor of theology, August Tholuck—probably even greater in 
the pulpit than in the professor’s chair. Nor was Tholuck the 
only notable preacher whom the university could boast in that 
period. His great colleague, Julius Miiller, preached, it is true, 
rather infrequently, but he preached so well that some—for 
instance, Albrecht Ritschl, as student in Halle in the early for- 
ties—preferred him to Tholuck. And then there was their 
younger colleague, Beyschlag, a preacher of great elegance and 
power. But even here the list is not complete, for the university 
has several men still living whose preaching is very strong and fine. 
Outside of the university, however, there was in Halle one 
preacher in the last century who deserved to be ranked with Tho- 
luck. This was Heinrich Hoffmann (died 1899). We must have 
added another name, that of Ahlfeld, but for the fact that he 
remained so short a time in Halle. Hoffmann has not yet attained 
to universal fame in the Church. Whether he ever shall tim 
alone can tell, but there are not wanting distinguished critics who 
regard him as the greatest German preacher of the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century. Professor Herrmann, of Mar- 
burg, once remarked in conversation: “I believe the impression 
generally prevails abroad that the preaching in Germany is poor. 
And if one should judge by the preaching one hears in certain 
localities I grant the impression is altogether natural. But I 


always tell the foreign students of theology, ‘If you would know 


German preaching at its best read Hoffmann.’” And some years 


earlier this same distinguished theologian wrote the following: 
“Tf I could preach like F. W. Robertson or Heinrich Hoffmann I 
should make haste to give the Church as preacher of the Gospel 
the best that can be given her, and should cease to be an academic 
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theologian.” The significance of this appreciation is the more 
manifest when we consider how far apart these men stood in their 
theology. Professor Haupt, of Halle, has unreservedly declared: 
“Hoffmann is the greatest preacher I have ever heard. We have 
more famous preachers, for instance Kégel; but I prefer Hoff- 
mann to them all.” 

Heinrich Hoffmann was born in 1821 in Magdeburg, as son 
of a bank secretary. His parents were unusually pious and the 
boy’s home life was happy and wholesome. An uncle, too—a man 
of much wisdom and grace, who had studied theology but because 
of ill health could not assume a pastor’s labors—showed him much 
affection and exerted a strong influence upon his development. 
Probably Hoffmann’s most marked trait in his boyhood was an 
excessive shyness, which he never wholly overcame. Until, at the 
age of eighteen, he left the gymnasium for the university he had 
had but two intimate friendships. Not that he lacked the suscepti- 
bility for friendship; he was simply shy. But he was also sickly. 
From his thirteenth year on he entertained thoughts of dying. He 
acquired at that period a cough from which he never afterward 
was wholly free. This sickliness caused him as a boy to be much 
alone, and in this way he had opportunity to gratify a strong pas- 
sion for reading. He also early developed an ardent love for 
nature, which remained a leading trait of his character through- 
out life. 


When the time came for Hoffmann to leave the gymnasium 


and go to a university to prepare for some profession he yielded 


to his father’s desire that he should study theology—and herein 
he manifested a trait of character of which he himself was very 
conscious. He called it “the lack of initiative.” It will be inter- 
esting to read his own account of this decisive turning point in 


his life: 


My spontaneity was always very slight; in things that were not 
directly matters of conscience I have always been much inclined to be con- 
trolled from without. I was wont to suffer myself to be led; and so it 
was in the most decisive turning point of my outward life.... Ah, my 
father did not know what a responsibility he assumed. He had, though, 
no idea of what the ministry really is, else he had doubtless rather taken 
the same attitude to the question of the choice of my vocation as my wiser 
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uncle. Well—I doubt not the Lord had his hand upon it all. For my own 
part, I was able to judge neither myself nor the ministerial office, which, 
however, I reverenced. I wonder that my bashfulness did not deter me. 
Whenever I considered that I should et some time have to appear pub- 
licly before a congregation and preach, I shuddered at the thought; this I 
remember plainly enough. Besides, it was always a puzzle to me how 
I should be able to bring together so many thoughts that I might continue 
to speak till the hour had struck... . In short, I really do not know how 
I made bold to resolve to become a clergyman. A man that had not the 
least inward impulse to exert direct influence upon others, that regarded 
it as a terrible thing to have to appear in public, a man that was not, in 
deed, unwilling to work, and to work, too, in the realm of thought, that 
had also a sense for the ideal and was warm toward the truth of the Gos- 
pel, and yet was ever only inclined to grub and dig for myself. On the 
religious side I had nothing whatever against the ministry of the word 
of God. The inward connecting point for my subsequent vocation lay ab- 
solutely alone in the awakened Christian receptivity of my spirit, con- 
science, and thinking. At the same time I know only too well that in 
deciding upon my vocation my attitude was at bottom a passive one. The 
agony of choosing I did not pass through. ... When I at Berlin had myself 
inscribed as student in the theological faculty I subscribed to the renuncia- 
tion of a good part of the happiness of life, and did not suspect it. If 
an essential element in one’s happiness is a vocation to which one has 
decided inclination and natural talent—well, to this present day I do not 
find either the one or the other in me. 


And yet he learned more and more to trust that the Lord had led 
him. Near the close of his ministry he wrote: 

Far be it from me to complain of the way in which—with infinite 
secret sighing, indeei—I have traveled. I believe that the Lord has willed 


it even as it has come to pass. I believe, too, that herein he designed all 
for my best good, only—I cannot understand it. 


But let us return to the young student. Hoffmann went in 
October, 1839, to Berlin. The theological faculty was a most dis- 
tinguished one, yet only one of its professors—Neander—made 
a notable impression upon him. Hengstenberg’s sharp polemics 
repelled him. In Berlin he remained but two semesters, all the 
time lonesome and unsatisfied. He longed for closer contact with 
the charms of landscape and also, though he scarcely suspected it, 
for some satisfying human friendships. These he chanced not to 
find in Berlin, and his social instinct was beginning to assert itself. 
In the autumn of 1840 he went, with his father’s consent, to Halle. 


, 


And there indeed 


He had hoped there to find “the world greener.’ 
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he found what he had missed in Berlin, the satisfaction of a 
“tardily developed spirit of youth.” The landscape about Halle 
is not remarkable, but it afforded what Hoffmann’s soul required. 
Here, too, he formed several close friendships, which proved to 
be both rich and lasting. In Halle, as in Berlin, the professors 
made a less powerful impression upon him than one would have 
supposed. Even Tholuck, the “students’ professor,” failed to 
draw him closely to his person. This was probably due not simply 
to Hoffmann’s shyness, but perhaps even more to the unusual inde- 
pendence of his inner life. He was painfully sensitive to any 
intentional encroachment upon this sacred privacy; and he mildly 
resented what he termed the “inquisitorial” element in Tholuck’s 
personal relation to his students. Tholuck, however, sincerely 
respected Hoffmann’s individuality; and when, more than a 
decade later, the latter returned to Halle as pastor the two men 
sustained the most cordial relations to each other. 

In 1843 Hoffmann passed successfully his first theological 
examination. About a year later he was seized with an alarming 
disease of the chest. Not until the summer of 1846 was he able 
to present himself for the final examination for the ministerial 
office. In the meantime his mother had died; and now for six 
and a half years Hoffmann shared the life of his widowed father. 
At the first it was doubtful whether he would ever have strength 
for the labors of a pastorate, but as his health gradually improved 
the outlook became brighter. These years of retirement, how- 
ever, were not lost. Hoffmann was an incessant worker. If he 
“lacked initiative,” he was nevertheless a marvel of perseverance. 


| 
| 


During these years he regularly gave a portion of his time to the 
tuition of a few private pupils, but the larger number of hours he 
could devote to undisturbed study. He was almost thirty-two 


- 
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years old when at length he accepted a call to become assistant 
minister of St. Matthew’s Church in Berlin. Somewhat more 


pie gals: 


than a year lat r he was called to the pastorate of the Neumarkt 


Church in Halle. On the eve of his departure for his new field 
of labor he was married to an admirable lady, who became the 
faithful helper of his ministry of more than forty-one years. He 
worked with wonderful devotion and success until he became 
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emeritus in 1896. Though always in ill health, he accomplished 


a vast amount of work. He increased the number of public serv- 
ices and endeavored by all wholesome means to enrich them all. 
He devoted himself in a remarkable degree to pastoral visitation. 
He used, vigorously and successfully, many of the various forms 
and methods which have been devised for reaching the destitute 
and estranged classes, and as the population of his parish grew 
with amazing rapidity—in twenty years it increased from 4,000 
to 18,000 souls—he had the satisfaction, first, of procuring for 
its more adequate service an increase in the clerical force; then 
of getting proper limits set to the parish, as it threatened to grow 
beyond all control; and, lastly, of seeing built a large and beauti- 
ful second church for the parish. This last success alone was a 
most extraordinary thing. Hoffmann’s new church was the first 
that had been built in Halle since the Reformation. The most of 
the money was obtained in voluntary gifts from the people of the 
parish; and this in Germany, where the Church has been so long 
accustomed to look to the State for everything, is something very 
extraordinary. In the earlier portion of his pastorate Hoffmann 
had much opposition to encounter. It was a period of a good deal 
of ecclesiastical agitation, and he was not a politic man. But in 
the latter half of his ministry the devotion of his people was 
intense and universal. 

Hoffmann’s most important work, however, was preaching. 
Immediately upon the commencement of his pastorate in Halle 
the little church was thronged, and this continued to be the case 
until the last. Professor Kahler says: “For forty years I was a 
regular attendant at the Neumarkt Church, and I count it even 
to-day one of God’s best gifts to me that I was permitted thus to 
attend upon that ministry.” 

A vivid picture of Hoffmann as he appeared in the pulpit 
in later life is drawn by Professor Hering, who as a student heard 
him also in the late fifties: “The face framed in long white hair, 
the features large, an expression on the countenance now pater- 
nally mild, now almost harshly austere, there also the deep fur- 
rows graven by age and at last still more by ill health; the eye 


closed as if in prayerful meditation, and then again, when intense 
15 
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feeling possessed him, darting forth lightning; the voice unequal, 
now sinking to a low conversational tone, now swelling to the 
power of impassioned oratory and accompanied by vehement 
gesticulation of the stretched-out arm; the delivery often inter- 
rupted by considerable pauses and never in any case smoothly 
flowing; the whole figure bent a little forward and often swaying 
tremulously. ... One sought in vain this man of rather 
uncomely appearance and manner for the attributes with which 
one habitually conceives ‘celebrated pulpit orators’ as endowed. 
He did not possess them, and never strove after them. ... And 
yet everyone . .. who was capable of perceiving exceptional 
merit ... must have received the impression: the power of God 
displayed in weakness. . . . What was the secret of this power? 
... It is not easy to give a round answer to this. He knows the 
human heart, said some; it is because he has wisdom for practical 
life to offer that I like to hear him, said a famous scholar who 
was far removed from Hoffmann’s ‘standpoint ;’ others called him 
a psychologist; and each of them might seem to himself to be 
saying something more to the point than the others. He himself, 
however, has probably given the best and truest indication of the 
deepest power of his preaching when, out of the certainty of his 
faith and his purpose, he gave to the collections of his sermons the 
titles Unterm Kreuz; Kreuz und Krone; Eins ist not (‘Under 
the Cross;’? ‘Cross and Crown;’ ‘One Thing is Needful’).” To 
preach the cross of Christ in all its bearings upon life was Hoff- 
mann’s object—to know nothing save Jesus Christ, and him as the 
One who has been crucified for us. Not that he narrowed the 
scope of his preaching—quite the contrary. Few preachers have 
had a wider range of subjects or a greater versatility in the treat- 
ment of them. But in the cross of Christ he found gathered the 
light and the grace to dispel all darkness and relieve all weakness. 
And he understood marvelously how to set human sin and need in 
the light of the cross. 

A marked characteristic of Hoffmann’s preaching was the 
unusual degree in which the person of the preacher seemed lost 


in the word of his testimony. Hoffmann purposed not to preach 


himself, but Christ Jesus as Lord; and he would have warned his 
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hearers, on the peril of their souls, not to consider the person of 
the preacher, but only Jesus Christ. And yet, as Professor Kahler 
has remarked, “his discourse carried one along so irresistibly even 
because it was the utterance of just this person. Where Christian 
preaching is concerned the seed of death is laid in its effectiveness 
s0 soon as the speaker stands in the center or comes into the fore- 
sround. The secret of genuine effectiveness lies in this, that the 
preacher become simply a minister of the word. And just this is 
a thing that is apt to find its realization in receptive natures lik 
lloffmann’s. The word of the Gospel is a seed. Where it falls 
into susceptible soil it unfolds itself, and also unfolds, and at the 
same time enhances, whatever of natural powers are illumined and 
quickened by it. Then afterward ... the sincerity of the convic 
tion and the agreement of one’s walk with one’s preaching preach 
in conjunction with the spoken word. This, of course, was 
emphatically the case with Hoffmann. But over and above this 
the whole peculiar way in which in this instance the word acquires 
its new individual form has a significance for its effectiveness. To 
a great acuteness in the conduct of his thinking was united a 
powerful immediateness of his inner nature and of his intuition 
in his conception of the facts of salvation. Forgive ness the biting 
ointment that burns out the disposition to sin; forgiveness th 
soothing balm that heals the despair of the guilty conscience ; for- 
giveness the power of making one ashamed of sin, it brings on 
to the point where one utterly falls out with one’s sins—this was 
the confession of faith that sprang from his innermost experience, 
this the keynote of all his preaching. And so the noblest traits 
of his soul, which had been ripened in rich and long labor, wer 
set in motion whenever he laid upon our hearts the old messag: 
with which he had become one. ... If he had originally no inner 
impulse to hand on to others what he himself had acquired he 
nevertheless had his joy in doing this very thing when his voca- 
tion led him to it.” 


While Hoffmann’s delivery was inartistic, his command of 


language was of a very high order. He used the simplest terms 


and the most idiomatic constructions. There was often a poetic 


grace in his speech, especially where the matter called for the 
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strong emotions. And there is no trace of conscious embellish- 
ment in his style. His expression was precise, but it was the 
precision of clear and simple and concrete thinking. For terse- 
ness and condensation his sermons are probably unsurpassed. In 
a broad sense his preaching was popular, though hardly the ideal 
preaching for the uneducated classes. When Adolf Sticker began 
his great work, to reach the estranged masses, Hoffmann gave him 
his warmest approbation, and declared, “If I were still young I 
should throw away all that I have learned and accomplished if 
only I might learn the secret of speaking so as to reach the com- 
mon people.” And yet few preachers of his day knew as well as 
he the way into the universal human heart. His illustrations 
were apt and luminous, though for the most part thought and figure 
were so blended in one there was no separating them. Anecdotes 
he used sparingly, but very effectively. These were drawn largely 
from his reading of history and from his observations in extensive 
travel. His soul was open and sympathetic toward all human 
interests, and he seemed to keep on developing even to his latest 
years. A rare humor was one of his leading traits. One of his 
old friends thought him not unworthy to be compared in this 


H) 
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regard with the author of the Pickwick Papers. And all this had 
an important bearing on his development as a preacher. 
Hoffmann’s theology was at the first a pretty strict Lutheran 


orthodoxy. This was gradually altered into a biblicism of a mod- 
ern type—an “orthodoxy corrected by the Bible.” His preaching 


ee 


was intensely biblical and at the same time in close contact with 
modern thought and life. It is significant that even a “critical” 
theologian like Jiilicher should entitle an essay on Hoffmann (in 
the Christliche Welt) “A Modern Preacher.” In attempting to 
give a few fragmentary specimens of Hoffmann’s preaching one 
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experiences a double embarrassment. The first is, of course, the 
embarrassment of riches. The second lies in the fact that this 


Scntetee dime 


preacher’s style and method make it specially difficult by brief 


extracts to convey a fair impression. 

We have said that Hoffman was preeminently a preacher of 
the cross. Let us therefore look first into one of his Good Friday 
sermons—that on Luke xxiii, 47, 48. A remarkably impressive 
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introduction leads up to the theme—“The Silent Language of the 


Cross:” (1) how it preaches repentance, and (2) how it preaches 


grace. In the first division occurs the following: 


Ah, the Lord is not concerned that one should give up his reliance 
upon one’s own honesty and join in the usual talk about oneself as a “poor 
sinner.” If instead of this he can only so impress upon us the picture of 
his sufferings that it shall be with us wherever we go, this truest heart, 
this fairest picture, is surely worthy of it! Would we gladly come and 
stand under the effulgence of his love? Would we walk in this light? 
Ah, this is holy love, that thus for our sake renounced all that the world 
calls happiness and joy and honor; this is love that never with a single 
thought sought her own, that thus entered the state of humiliation, thus 
assailed with the weapons of the truth all that is unrighteous, thus will- 
ingly for this cause endured with an invincible meekness, thus recom- 
pensed those who did him evil only by doing them good, praying for 
them and blessing them from his heart, thus plunged into weakness, con- 
demnation, pains of death and agony of hell, in order to pay the ransom 
for many. This I call the silent language of the cross, when it ever and 
anon speaks to us and we listen to it, saying, So loves your Lord. And 
you? and you? Beware how, when men become displeasing to you, your 
patience, your kindness, instantly deserts you! Beware how your desires 
fall into wrong grooves! Beware how your soul clings to its half-hap- 
pinesses and its own honor; how your thoughts have a squint, your heart 
and your mouth are so sharp in their judgments! O silent language of the 
cross! Whose heart dost thou now lay bare that he may see its mortal 
hurt—that is, the power of self-love, which lusts after that which passes 
away. 


Under the second division of the same sermon is the fol- 
lowing passage: 


But has the cross nothing more to preach than repentance? Nay, 
rather, it has set in motion also a preaching of grace such as no prophet 
of the former time could do. ... It may seem more natural to despair of 
your soul than to hope in its behalf. But—but, all the more should the 
word of the cross have its rightful force. On the paling lips of Jesus 
hovers the word, It is finished. That word should have more credit than 
the voice of the stricken heart when it says within you, It is all over with 
you. It is not all over with you! Where you had nothing to pay he has 
paid for you. You will not allow that the thoughts that ercuse you are 
valid, so he wills that the thoughts within you that accuse you you shall 
not hold good. ... And if, after years of endeavor, the right fulfillment of 
the good you purposed still is lacking, why would you make your peace of 
conscience contingent upon your first working yourself so and so far into 
a good state? Rather let your assurance rest, to the glory of Christ, upon 
the fact that his finished work has procured peace for you. ... Your de- 
spondent thoughts are traitors! Rest in me! says the silent cross; let 
your unrest change into good assurance. 
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With this may be compared another admirable Good Friday 
sermon, that on Luke xxiii, 39-43, “Christ’s Cross our Throne 


of Grace,” with its three simple divisions: (1) Gaze upon it; 







(2) Draw near to it; (3) Accept the merey offered there. 
Hoffmann’s Easter sermons were especially impressive. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the emphasis upon the essential inner con- 


nection between Easter and Good Friday. To him Christ’s 
























resurrection is something more than a confirmation of our hope 
of a future life, and yet he does not fail to do justice to this 
thought. 


The hopes of our hearts for the future world are like Noah’s dove, 
that flew to and fro over the boundless face of the deep until she found 
the olive tree from which she brought back the leaf. Thus uncertainly 
do our hopes fly out over the sea of death until they alight upon the rock 
that has lifted itself above that surface, even upon Jesus Christ, who is 
risen from the dead. 





But his central Easter thought is that Christ’s resurrection 
is in the first instance the completion of the message of grace 
which the cross had already uttered. It was in an Easter sermon 
that Hoffmann declared: 


Whoever is disturbed by his conscience, let him hate his sin, let him 
look upon and trust his Redeemer, and receive the offered peace with God. 





Farther on he Says: 





When at last death serves the summons upon life I wish for my dying 
pillow this: that in sincerity I may be able to say within myself, I have 
more sins than I can number, but none that is not abhorrent to me, and 
forgiven; none that I have not died to, none that the Lord has not freed 
me from. 


The Christocentrie character of Hoffmann’s preaching is 
especially apparent in his Whitsunday sermons. To him Pente- 
cost is not the substitution of the Holy Spirit for Christ, the 
Spirit is sent in Christ’s name and glorifies him. He restores 
to us our risen Lord. His Christmas sermons, and particularly 
his addresses to the children on Christmas Eve, show him in 


another and a very attractive light. Indeed many admire his 





Christmas discourses above all the rest. The best of the addresses 





to the children have been collected and published under the title 
“Christblumen,” and they are classics of their kind—but what- 
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ever the season or occasion Hoffmann was wonderfully apt both 
in the choice of themes and in the treatment of them. While he 
was didactic, in the best sense of the term, he was always intensely 
practical. He touches upon a multitude of moral qu stions and 
illuminates them with a rare practical wisdom, and yet he never 
for a moment sinks to the level of a mere preache r of morals. 
Oftentimes his sermons were fearfully searching, and yet some 
times their seve rity would be relieved vy a bit of restrained humor. 
In a sermon on “Love’s Duty of Sparing Others” occurs this 
passage: 

In the afternoon let us visit some coffee circles. What are they doing 


there? Embroidery with their hands, patchwork with their tongues. It 


is, you know, so entertaining to patch up other people . On the doors of 
many an elegant home one might hang the placard, “Warm gossip here 
every day’’—as warm rolls at the baker’s. 

And yet, wonderfully as Hoffmann knew how to lay his finger 
upon the sore spot in men’s hearts, he was not inquisitorial, 
and he seems not to have transgressed the Lord’s command, 
“Judge not.” 

The introductions to his sermons were generally very simple, 
and always natural, and yet few preachers equaled him in the 
quickness and sureness of getting into the heart of the subject 
and into the hearts of the hearers. Here is the introduction to a 
sermon from John v, 5-14, the account of the healing of the impo- 
tent man at the pool Bethesda: 

St. John reports this occurrence because it was this that afforded the 
first occasion for the deadly hatred of the rulers of the people to manifest 
itself. This aspect of the story we pass by; we direct our attention to 
Jesus’s behavior toward the sick man. The narrative has two scenes: the 
one at the pool Bethesda, the other in the Temple. Twice Jesus offers 
himself to the man as physician; Jesus the Physician of Body and Soul 
(1) How he comes to the help of the soul in order to heal the body, and 
(2) uses the sufferings of the body in order to heal the soul 


Very simple, no doubt; and yet it makes one eager to hear what 


follows. Here is another example of an introduction both brief 
and comprehensive. The text is John ix, 1-7, the story of the 
riving of sight to one born blind. 


Thus the long suffering of one unfortunate had such an end that he 
could sing psalms of joy to Him that had caused his sufferings to cease 
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The act of Jesus affected directly only this one person. But the accom- 
panying words of the Lord are a great light that shines out over the world 
and illuminates one of its darkest riddles. I mean the saying: “Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him.” 1.It repudiates the gloomy thoughts concern- 
ing a large part of the evils of our life. 2. It shows us gracious purposes 
of God where we cannot fathom them. 3. It leads us to the sufficient com- 
fort that puts an end to all comfortlessness. It is as Reconciler that the 
Lord is speaking here, for he is reconciler also in this sense: That he can 
reconcile us with the unmerited evils of our life. 


His style displays great self-restraint and vigor combined. 
He used adjectives sparingly and he did not exaggerate. Begin- 
ning his sermons generally in the simplest manner, he soon rose 
to the full energy which the subject required. Sometimes, how- 
ever, as in the Good Friday sermon on Luke xxiii, 39-43, there is 


from the first word a full stream of feeling and almost poetic 


expression : 


We are standing upon the holiest place in all the earth, upon Golgotha. 
He who is the likeness of God is nailed upon the cross, eternal love is 
consumed in agonies. What shall I say? All that stirs my soul or can 
stir yours lies in the two words, O Jesus! O Love! So warmly hast thou 
loved me! O Jesus! O Love! how ill have I loved thee! Yet I would fain 
learn how to love better. And if by gazing upon thy cross I can learn it 
a little better I will choose the place that is nearest thee: there where a 
certain one by beholding thy love found salvation—the place of the thief 
at thy side. Upon this place the word of Scripture sets us. 


And then follows the reading of the text. 

Perhaps no sermon of Hoffmann’s has been more admired 
than that on John xii, 24-26: “Through Death to Life.” It well 
illustrates the preacher’s easy yet swift rising from the simple to 
the sublime. In explanation of the words, “Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die,” ete., he begins: 


This is not to be taken as a dead rule in words and letters which the 
Lord gives his disciples. For he has first of all himself in mind. He sets 
himself up as a living rule. He portrays, as he so often does, that which 
is loftiest, that is his very self, before their eyes and ours by means of the 
simplest image and likeness. The grain of wheat, so long as it lies in the 
granary, remains as unfruitful as a stone. Planted in the earth, it breaks 
its hull, dissolution destroys its soft parts, it dies. But within it is a germ 
of life that had longed for just this planting and dying of the grain of 
wheat. In the process of dying it unfolds its life, and sends up the stalk 
and the ear with its hundred grains. Thus the grain by dying attains to 
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heightened life and multiplies itself. This, written in a little grain of 
wheat, is the story of the only-begotten Son of the Father who was mani- 
fest in the mortal veil of the Son of man. When he, who from eternity 
was in the Father’s bosom, was born man, then it began—then did God 
plant him as a grain of wheat in the soil of humanity; then at once began 
his dying. What shall we call such a life as his? For from his child- 
hood up he held the glory of the only-begotten Son of the Father buried in 
the form of a servant, he humbled himself yet more and more, even unto 
death, he constantly bore our sicknesses and sorrows, he gave himself up 
in utter devotion and fell from one anguish of soul into another. This 
was a constant dying of the grain of wheat. And so it continued up to the 
point where, in his last hour of need, his soul, troubled unto death and for- 
saken of God, passed from this life as if it had been consumed by the cor- 
ruption of the sin of mankind which he bore; and up to the point where 
his pierced body broke down in death: then it was finished. But as the 
grain of wheat desires just this, that it fall into the grave of the earth 
and under the power of dissolution, in order that it may spring up and 
bring forth fruit—just so with the heart of Jesus, the only heart that 
knows the sole longing to give its life for the redemption of the many. 
In no other way could the miracle of love, the love that knows no meas- 
ure, manifest itself before the eyes of all men than that it should lead 
him forth to travel all the ways of martyrdom. In no other way could 
the only power break forth which he designs ever to exert over the hearts 
of men until the last judgment; that is, the power of the love that takes 
upon itself our sins in order to atone for them and dies our death in 
order to put even it to death. 


Hoffmann “can begin,” writes Hering, “like a catechist and 


end like a minnesinger of holy love. He can kindle a small light 


for the obtaining of elementary knowledge of the faith and simple 


understanding of the Scriptures, but gradually the little flame 
burns more and more intensely and at last beams with a supernal 
brillianey.” 

An admirable, though brief, account of “the life, the work, 
and the preaching” of Hoffmann has been written by the distin- 
guished Halle professors, Kihler and Hering. The writer of these 
pages gratefully acknowledges a large indebtedness to their work. 


MWR Vite: 
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Arr. VL—THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF JESUS. 
Fra Bearo AncGe ico, the artist-monk of Fiesole, renowned 
for the spirituality and mystic charm of the saints and angels he 
portrayed, always painted the head of Christ and of the Virgin 
in a prayerful mood, and on his knees. <A like reverence will char- 
acterize every proper attempt to represent the human aspects of 
the person of Jesus. Indeed, it is almost impossible to study the 
humanity of Christ without being so mastered by the sense of his 
divinity as to be incapable of conducting the inquiry impartially. 
By the faultlessness of his character Jesus has compelled the hom- 
age of men to such an extent that they shrink instinctively from 
that critical investigation which his human nature invites and 
challenges, and which may be pursued by his disciples with the 
utmost propriety. They bow in adoration before the divine pres- 
ence, and are disinclined to discuss the human figure. When a 
company of congenial spirits were trying to fancy what their sen- 
sations would be if some of the greatest of earth’s former inhab- 
itants were to appear among them, and the name of Christ was 
mentioned, Charles Lamb stammered out, “You see, if Shakes- 
peare entered this room, we should all rise; if Christ appeared, 
we should all kneel.” That is the unquestioned sentiment of every 
soul that has beheld the divine beauty of our Lord, and it honors 
him who cherishes it; but it must be recognized as constituting a 
serious difficulty in the present study. It is always easier for the 
devout mind to call Jesus the Son of God than to pronounce him 
Son of man, though this is Christ’s favorite designation of him- 
self. Said Lamennais, ‘When I come to consider his life, his 
works, his teaching, the marvelous mingling in him of grandeur 
and simplicity, of sweetness and force, that incomprehensible per- 
fection which never for a moment fails, . . . when I contemplate 
this grand marvel, which the world has seen only once, and which 
has renewed the world, I do not ask myself if Christ was divine; 
I should rather be tempted to ask myself if he were human.” This 
feeling is doubtless shared by many thoughtful Christians. Yet 


the phraseology which the Church has almost universally adopted 
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to express her conviction regarding the person of Christ is “very 


God and very man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsist 
ing.” Napoleon Bonaparte is reported to have said to General 
Bertrand, “I know men, and I tell you that Jesus Christ was not 
aman.” Man he could never be in any sense which would exclude 
the notion of his divinity, but man he must ever be by the fact 
of his perfect assumption of human nature. Into the profound 
mystery of the divine-human unity it is futile to peer. But the 
consummate humanity of Jesus, “without excess or defect,” is an 
indispensable concept and formulary if the Temptation of Jesus 
and other disciplinary facts of his life, togeth r with the doctrine 
of the Atonement and the whole New Testament philosophy of life, 
are to have any significance in the problems of human experience. 
To accept this position touching the person of Christ is of necessity 
to impose upon the intellectual life of Jesus such limitations as 
inhere essentially in humanity. But it must be kept in mind that 
we are not now concerned with the infinite intelligence of the Abso 
lute, but with the mental phenomena of the man Jesus as observed 
in the authentic record of his earthly career. 

The inspired narrative reveals in Jesus a preternatural intel- 
ligence, which seems to necessitate a mind of absolute sanity, as 
com ports with the dignity and distinction of his person. A flaw- 
less intellect, no less than a perfect body and a sinless character, 
would appear to be demanded for the “one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus.” Nothing short of this will sat- 
isfy our sense of divine fitness. Though we admit that the idea of 
incarnation inevitably involves the limitation of certain divine pre- 
rogatives we cannot believe that the defects and errancies of our 
corrupted nature were entailed upon the intellectual life of Jesus 
by the fact of his human birth. “Conceived by the Holy Ghost” 
is the determining factor in this event. Consequently Jesus must 
be regarded as possessing a perfect mental equipment. He thus 
occupies a position of singularity and supremacy in the intellec 
tual history of the race; for it is not contended by those best quali 
fied to judge that we can be sure of such an endowment in any 
other human being. The greatest minds, it is held, are often 
affected by abnormalities which under suitable excitement develop 
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into incipient lunacies, illustrations of which abound with pathetic 
frequency. But here is one mind which is devoid of the vagaries 
and illusions, the misgivings and forebodings, the trepidations 
and superstitions, the passions and vanities, which cloud and ener- 
vate many of the noblest minds. Here is a mind which is not 
dulled by ignorance or stupefied by sin, which never reasons from 
false premises or makes unwarranted deductions, or defies the prin- 
ciples of logic in any other fashion, but which always thinks with 
precision and forever moves on to ultimate and impregnable posi- 
tions; a mind which always sees truth in exact relations; which 
has no prejudices to efface, no blunders to correct, no fallacies to 
abandon, no conclusions to reverse; a mind which does not require 
to be nourished by books or trained by teachers, which knows God 
and nature and man immediately and intuitively; a mind which 
is pure and pellucid—like a sky unflecked by a single cloud, in 
which the sun shines with a brilliancy only modified by the atmos- 
phere; a mind filled with visions of truth transcending the powers 
of other men to discern and pervaded with the perpetual conscious- 
ness of perfect fellowship with God. What a mind is this! Plato 
defined thinking as “the talking of the soul with itself.” What 
inconceivably sublime self-communion must have filled this mind! 

The intellectua] life of Jesus as revealed in the Gospels is 
distinguished by extraordinary acuteness of perception. His 
apprehension of God and human relations is unparalleled among 
the sons of men. His insight into the characters, the secret 
motives, the aspirations of the people he meets is unexampled, 
and is obviously not the result of shrewd analysis of profound 
study but springs from his inherent knowledge of the human heart. 
“He needed not that any should testify of man; for he knew what 
was in man.” He startled Nathanael, the Samaritan woman, 
Peter, Judas, the scribes and Pharisees and others by the dis- 
closures of his knowledge concerning the inmost recesses of their 
souls. He probed the minds of his disciples with a word, and laid 
bare their ignoble thoughts and petty emulations to their evident 
amazement and confusion. He evinced marvelous powers of 
argumentation and rejoinder. His enemies not less than his 
friends were astonished at the authoritative one which he adopted. 
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“Never man spake like this man” is the confession of those who 
sought to entrap him. He was in perfect possession of the learn- 
ing contained in the ancient Scriptures, and he turned his knowl- 
edge to great account in refuting the sophistries of his critics. He 
employed logical processes with merciless precision, and parried 
the thrusts of his adversaries with such skill that after one encoun- 
ter it was said, “No man was able to answer him a word; neither 
durst any man from that day forth ask him any more questions.” 
He rebuked the quibbles of the scribes with sententious utterances 
which were sharper than needles and with illustrations no mind 
was obtuse enough to misunderstand. He explained the principles 
of the kingdom of God by parables which are the most beautiful— 
as they are the most fundamental—of all the creations of imagina- 
tive literature. He convinced the cultured classes of his day that 
he was an intellectual master, and challenged them to account for 
his supremacy. “How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned ?” they ask themselves. He exhibited a wisdom which is 
greater than any learning, and which may exist independently of 
formal instruction. It characterized his childhood and it prog 
ressed with his developing manhood. He wrote nothing, so far as 
we know, save the line he traced in the dust in the presence of the 
sinful woman and her accusers, and that perished with the day; 
yet he has impressed his wisdom on the thought of all succeeding 
generations. He looked straight into the face of nature and read 
therefrom lessons of eternal significance. He peered into the souls 
of men and interpreted their deathless longings to them in terms 
which are immortal. He saw God everywhere and explained him 
in words which quicken faith and inteiligence wherever they are 
spoken. “Nothing,” says Francis Peabody, “but the profounder 
traits in Jesus Christ, of religious vision and moral cogency, could 
have obscured the intellectual greatness which justifies his mes 
sage to the scholar.” His uninterrupted consciousness of partici- 
pation in the mind of the Eternal differentiates him from the 


most godly saints on earth. “O righteous Father, the world hath 


not known thee: but I have known thee, and these have known 
that thou hast sent me,” he cries out in the sublime prayer which 
he offers on the night of his betrayal unto death. Truly this is a 
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mind not illumined by imparted glory but flaming with its own 
essential brightness. God has not shined upon Jesus: he shines 
in him. 

Despite this transcendent wisdom, however, there is no evi- 
dence in the record of this peerless life of any claim on the part 
of Jesus to possess unconditioned omniscience. On the contrary, 
there is much to support an opposite view. Nor should this fact 
occasion surprise when we reflect that this divine attribute, like 
omnipotence and omnipresence, could not be coneeived as ex- 
pressing itself fully in terms of finite being. If we are unable 
to understand how God could manifest himself without retaining 
the complete exercise of his divine prerogatives, no more are we 
capable of explaining in what manner he could exhibit himself 
in human form without obscuring or limiting them. The mind 
finds some relief from perplexity by viewing the incarnation ethic- 
ally and not metaphysically. The motive of the divine humilia- 
tion must be employed to interpret its mystery in so far as it can 
be apprehended by the intelligence of man. It is God the Son 
who is described as becoming incarnate in Jesus Christ. This 
he does in obedience to his own law of love. His consciousness of 
God is that of eternal Sonship. He becomes man in order that this 
Sonship may be realized in the sphere of human life, and with a 
purpose to save mankind. To achieve this he must subject himself 
io the limitations of a genuine human estate. Says Canon Gore: 
“The inearnation involves both the self-expression and the self- 
limitation of God. God can express himself in true manhood 
because manhood is truly and originally made in God’s image; 
and, on the other hand, Ged can limit himself by the conditions 
of manhood because the Godhead contains in itself eternally the 
prototype of human self-sacrifice and self-limitation, for God is 
love.” It is not ours to diseuss here the difficulties which inhere 
in the acknowledgment of this self-limitation of the Son of God. 
They constitute the chief battle ground of the never-ending 
Christological controversy. But we must aecept the facts con- 
tained in the narrative of Christ’s life, and assent to the truths 
thus objectively presented, though our reason cannot explain them. 


We are compelled to do this not only by the requirements of the 
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orthodox faith cones rning the person of Christ but by the frank 
admissions of Jesus himself, who seems to disavow absolute divine 
omniscience in one instance and to imply as much in others. 

The predictive element in the utterances of Jesus doubtless 
transcends that discoverable in the messages of th prophets who 
foretold his coming and the apostles who continued his work. 
Yet in one respect it is similar: his consciousness of future events 
was limited. Ile committed no errors of fact, but the extent of 
his knowledge was restricted. Ile was infallibl in all his teach 
ings, but his vision of the future was not projected to infinity. 
His omniscience was conditioned by the human nature which he 
had assumed. Again we must be reminded that it is the man 
Jesus whom we are considering. He knew that the final judgment 
impended, that Jerusalem would be overthrown, that he would 
come again to judge the quick and the dead, but unless Matthew 
and Mark are unreliable witnesses he assured his hearers that he 
did not know the time of these events. “Of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.” Various attempts have been 


made to explain this declaration in consistency with the theory of 


Christ’s absolute omniscience, but they uniformly cast a shadow 


on the candor of Jesus. Theodoret’s comment is pertinent: “If 
he knew the dav and, wishing to conceal it, said he was ignorant, 
see what blasphemy is the result. Truth tells a lie.” A similar 
obscuration of omniscience is apparent in the incident of the two 
disciples’ request to be assigned to places of preeminence in the 
eoming kingdom, which Jesus declares are not at his disposal. 
“From the few utterances of this kind,” says Wendt, “we perceive 
that Jesus, whilst cons ious of knowing the div ine plan as a whol 

yet did not therefore claim to possess a foreknowledge of this 
gracious plan in ils details.” If the future was pr rfectly clear 
to him it is difficult to account for the prayer in Gethsemane, “O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me!” or to 
explain the agonizing ery upon the cross, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ if he saw the uttermost depths of the 
divine mind. Many illustrations of this subordination of Chrict’s 


mental vision to the necessities of his human nature will occur 
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to every thoughtful reader of the New Testament, and taken in 
conjunction with the fact that he expresses surprise at some occur- 
rences, that he requests information with evident sincerity, that 
he has recourse to prayer for guidance and inspiration, that he 
asserts his dependence on the Father for instruction, that he has 
not contributed anything to the world’s knowledge of material 
things, though these were constantly employed as symbols of spirit- 
ual truth, raise a strong presumption, to say the least, that Jesus 
did not possess absolute divine omniscience, and afford a singularly 
impressive interpretation of that inscrutable self-impoverishment 
and self-emptying of the Son of God which St. Paul describes in 
2 Cor. viii, 9, and Phil. ii, 5-11, and which is known to theologians 
as the Kenosis. 

But if the intellectual life of Jesus was subject to the limita- 
tions which are incident to human nature it is no less true that it 
also followed the laws of development which are everywhere reg- 
nant in human experience. He fulfilled the ideal relations of 
childhood. His mental equipment was perfect from the begin- 
ning, but it was the perfection of the bud and not of the full-blown 
flower. Tis mental vision was cireumscribed by an horizon which 
constantly receded as he “increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” The training of a pious Jewish home 
accelerated the development of his understanding. If he enjoyed 
the doubtful advantages of the conventional religio-ecclesiastical 
schools of his age at Nazareth, he doubtless felt therein the pri- 
mary movings of his extraordinary intellectual vigor. “The 
attempts to bring him into contact with Egyptian wisdom, or the 
Essenic theosophy, or other sources of learning, are without a 
shadow of proof,” says Dr. Schaff, “and explain nothing after 
all.” Likewise there are no reliable tokens of supernatural intel- 
lectual powers in the only authentic record of his early years. 
Robertson of Brighton fancied that the reason men love to ascribe 
precocity to great characters in their childhood is that it affords 
an explanation of their subsequent achievements apart from the 
patient toil exacted of ordinary persons in winning success. This 
will perhaps account for the wonders which the Fathers were 
prone to ascribe to the childhood of Jesus, and for the prodigies 
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which are soberly set down in the apocryphal gospels. But that 
he grew up naturally is the testimony of the New Testament, both 
from what it records and from what it omits. It seems evident 
that his development was normal from the fact also that in later 


years his kinsmen thought his fame ridiculous. He progressed in 


knowledge so naturally that Joseph and his mother had apparently 
not been encouraged to look for conduct in him which would be 
regarded as incompatible with childhood. Even if we admit that 
at this stage of his life he was fully conscious of his divine son- 
ship we are not compelled to consider this any interference with 
a proper human development. If the scene in the Temple when 
he was twelve years of age was his first emergence into the con- 
sciousness of his true character, if it was the initial evidencing of 
his wonderful intellectual force, it but serves to emphasize the 
fact that hitherto his progress had not been unusual enough to 
awaken surprise. The eighteen years that follow are hidden from 
view, but they unquestionably matured and compacted his intel- 
ligence. Preparation is the chief part of any public man’s life, 
and Jesus offers no exception to this requirement. There was little 
opportunity for reflection during the crowded years of his min- 
istry. The unknown period of his life, before he broke forth into 
publicity, gave him this important advantage. He spent his time 
away from universities, libraries, books, and great men, and 
busied himself with the common toil of an artisan, but he was 
making ready for mighty achievements. Thirty years of prepara- 
tion, three years in which to impart the quintessence of his wis- 
dom—it is a most impressive fact. 

This retirement naturally suggests the inquiry, To what 
extent, if at all, was the intellectual life of Jesus affected by his 
environment? Did outward circumstance play any part in the 
development of his mental constitution? Was the cast of his mind 
in any least degree determined by his surroundings? It is the 
contention of some that only inferior characters are definitely 
wrought upon by the attrition of society and the contact of sen- 
sible objects. On this supposition the intellectual development of 
Jesus was a simple and inevitable process of evolution from 


within. He came to the consummate fruitage of his mind by the 
16 
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inherent energy of his being. It is not less firmly maintained by 
others that Jesus was very considerably affected by the material 
conditions which encompassed him. It is at least important to 
note, as fundamental to this speculation, that he was always ori- 
ental in his modes of expression and apparent habits of thought. 
The figures of speech he employed were derived from local cir- 
cumstances. They occasion difficulties of interpretation when 
they are communicated to populations whose environment is dis- 
similar from his. There is a wide realm of illustration available 
to an observant man in the natural objects which are common to 
all parts of the globe. The sun, the moon, the stars, the sky, the 
clouds, the atmosphere, the sea, the lakes, the rivers, the moun- 
tains, the storm, the convulsions of nature, life in the air, beneath 
the waters, and on the surface of the earth—these are ready for 
almost unlimited use among all classes of men to enforce and illu- 
minate public discourse. But these for the most part had merely 
incidental treatment at the hands of Jesus. His Gospel was for 
all men. The spiritual and ethical truths he enunciated were of 
universal application, but the language in which they were couched 
was unquestionably determined by the needs of the men nearest to 
him and, shall we say, by the peculiar bent of his own mind? It 
is the miracle of his speech that truth quickens his parables and 
leaps through the disguises of a foreign tongue wherever they 
are repeated, 

The intellectual life of Jesus was certainly not fostered by 
some of the influences which are deemed of chief importance in 
modern culture. Travel, literature, art, music, oratory, contact 
with scholarship, stirring public events form no part of his train- 
ing for popular leadership. It must be obvious none the less that 
Nazareth with its cosmopolitan population afforded many of the 
advantages which are thought to inhere in travel, while the very 
unlikeliness and obscurity, not to say insignificance, of the place 
supplied the seclusion required for perfecting latent intellectual 
energies. For this high purpose Nazareth was unquestionably 
superior to Jerusalem. In the capital of Judea, filled with the 
baleful influences of traditional religion, rife with discussions of 
the bare externals of a devotional life, noisy with the babble of 
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rabbinical polemics, he could not have enjoyed the calm and 
repose, indispensable for introspection, which he could secure in 
the comparatively unrufiled peace of Nazareth. No thoughtful per- 
son can fail to see the value of such isolation from the arena of 
controversy for the development of the resources of a great mind. 
“Conversation enriches the understanding, but solitude is the 
school of genius,” said Gibbon. “Mediocrity can talk, but it is for 
Genius to observe,” said the elder Disraeli. Society undoubtedly 
is necessary for the development of creative genius, but isolation 
is imperative for serious preparation. So Descartes thought, and 
shut himself away from companionship of men in Amsterdam. So 
Goethe believed, and retired almost within himself at Weimar. 
The necessity to evolve deep thinking from one’s inner conscious 
ness cultivates mental acutness. Even the deprivation of certain 
senses seems to assist rather than retard the action of the mental 


powers. Milton’s blindness and Beethoven’s deafness were no bar 


to the exercise of their genius. It is even credible that these 


infirmities made more quick and pregnant the performances of 
their minds. In the same manner, being thrown absolutely on 
one’s inner resources by reason of a certain isolation from the 
world may prove an incomparable blessing. In the matter of 
pure reasoning the ancients, who had few books, no scientific 
methods of observation, and an exceedingly contracted horizon, 
present some of the most remarkable examples we have in the field 
of ratiocination. It is not without significance, also, as affecting 
the mental culture of Jesus, that he spent so long a time in asso- 
ciation with the peasantry in the actual experience of Jewish arti- 
san life. Men of most humble companionships and occupations in 
our age have frequently shown extraordinary acumen in matters 
apparently far outside the range of their wonted pursuits. A list 
of illustrious shoemakers has recently been compiled from almost 
every department of human endeavor. A certain concentration 
of mind incident to the comparative solitariness of this lowly but 
honorable calling develops, it would seem, unusual powers of 
thought in persons of serious habits. May it not have been so in 
the trade which we are led to believe Jesus followed for several 


critical years of his life? Surely the common toil of a carpenter 
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would be exceedingly valuable for a proper apprehension of the 
needs of laboring people. It was a business career to help business 
men. It was this recognized knowledge of the work of man’s 
hands which gave such significance to his words, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 

But when, after eighteen obscure years, Jesus stepped forth 
to execute the great mission intrusted to him, the heated atmos- 
phere, the turbulent conditions of town life would rapidly call 
forth his intellectual force to its highest possibilities. Jerusalem 
with its crowded populations and its metropolitan evils would sup- 
ply this important factor in his mental development. How pro- 
foundly he would be moved by the spectacles he witnessed with a 
keener insight into their meaning than any other man could 
possess! Charles Lamb told Wordsworth that he often shed tears 
in the motley Strand from fullness of joy at so much life. What 
must have been the emotions of Jesus when, gazing upon the hosts 
of Jerusalem with an eye which looked far beneath the perturbed 
surface of the multitude, he took up into his thought the problems 
of life and destiny which were but superficially apprehended by 
his countrymen—the ambitions, the passions, the poverty, the 
dreams, the wretchedness of the throng about him! Tis tears 
sprang not from excess of joy, but from depths of pity no philos- 
ophy has explored. And if the life of men in populous centers 
influenced the trend of Christ’s thoughts, what did the contempla- 
tion of nature accomplish for him? If we turn to his public utter- 
ances for answer there is little to gratify our curiosity or to 
enlighten our research. Early he felt the lily of the field dis- 
course to him of the invisible beauty, and the ravens tell him of 
God his Father. The facts of life about him, the loveliness of the 
world, the eloquence of river and mountain, of sky and landscape, 
of the ten thousand enrapturing sights which were visible in that 
most charming section of Palestine in which he was reared, 
unquestionably stirred his soul deeply. But it is remarkable that 
he never drew his illustrations from uncultivated nature; only 
from fields that were tilled, from the face of nature as it had felt 
the hand of man. The occupations of his contemporaries were 
ever at his command to express in a homely but marvelously effect- 
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ive way the principles of the kingdom he had come to explain. 


There is little in his words to indicate that Jesus had what we call 
distinctively the poetic temperament. He was intensely practical. 
He saw the pulsations of the human heart in all the facts of life 
and reached forth to them through the whole tumult of things 
about him. Yet it is impossible to think of him as devoid of a 
profound feeling for nature which heightened his intellectual sen- 
sibilities and imparted a subtle charm to his speech. 

But, whatever we may conceive to have been the effect of 
Christ’s environment upon his mental habit, of his perfect adapta- 
tion to the requirements of his office there can be no question. It 
was his function to impart instruction through the medium of 
extemporaneous address to a thoroughly miscellaneous auditory. 
For this he was qualified to an extraordinary degree. He was 
essentially an orator, though it is not usual to think of him in this 
capacity. He possessed the physical and intellectual qualities requi- 
site for the noble calling, and his forms of speech were the most 
suitable for the purpose to which he devoted his public ministry. 
In these suggestions we have a field for study which can only be 
dimly indicated within the limits of this article. If we add to 
the elements herein imperfectly sketched the supreme elevation 
involved in the possession of Christ’s mental faculties by the Holy 
Spirit we have in outline the sufficient explication of his unparal- 
leled intellectual vitality. We see in our day how the humblest 
men, with paltry endowments, devoid of scholastic training, 
coming forth from lowly habitations, are lifted by the energy of 
the Holy Spirit into heights of mental and spiritual illumination 
truly divine. We behold them through public speech achieving 
results in the transformations of character which reason fails to 
explain. Such disclosures of quickened intelligence through fel 
lowship with the Spirit of God help us faintly to realize the possi- 
bilities in the intellectual life of Him to whom it is said “God 
giveth not the Spirit by measure,” and whom we recognize as “God 
manifest in the flesh.” 
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Art. VIIL.—BROWNING’S “PARACELSUS.” 





Srupy of Browning usually begins as a fad and ends as a 
fever. The fascination is that of the search for gold: the long 
journey, the miles upon miles of soliloquizing solitude—all are 
forgotten in finding some golden nugget worth a prince’s ransom. 
The amateur reader is a literary Klondiker who is just as likely 
to starve to death as to find a fortune. Three accusations may be 
brought against Browning—prolixity, obscurity, and fondness of 
the abnormal. As to the first accusation Browning must have lived 
in eternity, for he seems to have no sense of time. “The Ring 
and the Book” has twenty-one thousand one hundred and seventy- 
one lines—two thousand one hundred and seventy-one more than 
Pope’s translation of the Iliad. Browning states that when the 
inspiration to write this poem came upon him he felt 

A spirit laughs and leaps through every limb 
And lights my eye and lifts me by the hair. 
When you open the book to read this poem you know just how the 
author felt—at least so far as his hair was concerned. Browning’s 
obscurity has been attributed to the “panther-like restlessness and 
panther-like spring of his intellect.” It is claimed that there is a 
connection from point to point, but that the panther-poet passes 
on so quickly that the ordinary mind cannot follow. On many 
a page the thought is well-nigh murdered by a mob of words 
—apparently disjointed irresponsible conjunctions, subjectless 
verbs, orphaned pronouns, and nondescript phrases—that gather 
from time to time and drag the poet’s meaning in the dust. And 
then Browning really seems to revel in the abnormal. Himself 
eminently sane, he evidently delights in the analysis and portrayal 













of erratic characters. THis masterpiece is an old Roman murder 
tale. Not content to tell it once, he repeats it again and again. It 
may be urged that his purpose was to portray the whole of life, 
but this is disease, not life. The morbid and horrible have no place 
in a great and healthful life. John Bright was right in believing 
that only high motives and noble characters will be found in the 
literary masterpieces of the future. 
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“Paracelsus” is an example of this morbid tendency. The 
poem has for its subject a singular and erratic character, a sort 
of peripatetic doctor and ambulatory theosophist who flourished 
under this name, with the addition to it of Philippus Aureolus, 
about three hundred years before. He was born in Einsiedeln in 
1493, and his name, Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim. 
Without a thorough education even for those times, he made his 
way until he secured a professor’s chair at Basle. Here he aston- 
ished everybody. He scorned all authorities. In a most dramatic 
manner he burned the works of Galen before his students and 
assumed supreme authority in all matters pertaining to medicine. 
His arrogance was equaled only by his evil habits. To escape well- 
deserved punishment for a serious outrage against a magistrate 
he finally fled to Alsatia, and, resuming his wanderings, ulti- 
mately reached Salzburg, where he died in 1541. Paracelsus was 
an exponent of Esoteric Buddhism three hundred years before 
Madam Blavatsky founded the Theosophical Society. He taught 
very nearly all the points of Christian Science three hundred years 
before Mrs. Eddy became afflicted by “mortal mind.”* He was 
an alchemist and charm worker. Hudibras says of him: 

Bumbastus kept a devil's bird 

Shut in the pommel of his sword, 

That taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of past and future mountebanks. 

Bombastus Theophrastus being such a worthless fellow, why, 
you wonder, did Browning select him as a subject for his poem ? 
Not wholly because of the poet’s love for the abnormal. Certain 


qualities in the man and his story were well suited to serve the 


poet’s purpose and enforce the principles he desired to teach: 
First, with all his grotesque inconsistencies Paracelsus expressed, 
for his age, the scientific method and spirit. He must be judged 
by the standards of his time, and so considered he has some claim 
to scientific credit. He was the first to use laudanum, and prac- 
tically gave that drug to the world. Professor Furguson says: 
“His positive services to medicine are summed up in his wide 
application of chemical ideas to pharmacy and therapeutics; his 
indirect and possibly greater services to be found in the stimulus, 


*G. W. Cooke, Browning Guide Book, p. 259. 
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the revolutionary stimulus, of his ideas about method and general 
theory.” Contradictions did not trouble Paracelsus. He believed 
in magic and astrology, and held a curious incomprehensible doc- 
trine of signatures, but he was also an emphatic prophet of the 
scientific method. Kingsley says: “He had one idea to which if 
he had kept true his life would have been happier—the firm belief 
that all true science was a revelation from God and was not to 










be obtained second or third hand, but by going straight to nature 
. .. and listening to what Bacon calls ‘the voice of God revealed 
in facts.’ ” 

A second reason for this choice of subject was Brown- 
ing’s well-known view that intuition is a source of truth. This 
was a pronounced personal conviction and teaching of the historic 
Paracelsus. And the third reason was the fact that the history 
of Paracelsus illustrated, in a highly dramatic if not tragie way, 
the failure of the life of the intellect when divorced from the life 
of the heart. These three elements will furnish an analysis of the 
poem. Paracelsus is an earnest student intent upon gaining truth. 
He has a “wolfish hunger for knowledge,” and gives up his whole 
life to intellectual attainment. He devotes himself to this one 
aim. He says to Festus: 










I am young, ... happy, and free. 
I can devote myself; I have a life 
To give... 
New hopes should animate the world, new light 
Should dawn from new revealings to a race 
Weighed down so long, forgotten so long. 


















His motives seem mixed and shifting; at one time he would win 
fame, and again he would be an oracle for God, but upon one point 
he was always insistent: he must know. He declares: 

I cannot feed on beauty for the sake 

Of beauty only, nor can drink in balm 

From lovely objects for their loveliness; 

My nature cannot lose her first imprint: 

I still must hoard and heap and class all truths 

With one ulterior purpose: I must know. 
It would be difficult to find a better statement of the scientific 
method than “to hoard and heap and classify all truth,” and “TI 
must know” is the exact dictum of the scientific spirit. We shall 
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see presently that Paracelsus finds that this method standing alone 
is far from satisfactory. The second teaching of the poem gives 
a reason for this failure. Browning shows that the deepest know!- 
edge may be attained by a more direct method than scientific 
induction, and that truth so obtained has the most emphatic certi- 
tude. Paracelsus at last understands that 


Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost center in us all 

Where truth abides in fullness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perception which is truth 

A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Binds it, and makes all error; and to KNOW 
Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without. Watch narrowly 

The demonstration of a truth, its birth, 

And you trace back the effulgence to its spring 
And source within us; where broods radiance vast, 
To be elicited ray by ray as chance 

Shall favor. 


In “The Ring and the Book” the Pope, implying an emphatic 
5 ? e 
affirmative answer, asks, 


Must we deny... 
Recognized truths, obedient to some truth 
Unrecognized yet but perceptible?— 
Correct the portrait by the living face, 
Man’s God, by God's God in the mind of man? 


An eminent critic says: “No more definite description of Brown- 


ing’s attitude toward the religion of his time could be given than 
is contained in these words. They indicate that he is a transcen- 
dentalist, and that he finds the authenticity and proof of religious 
truth in the soul’s intuitions. He would have faith in the thing; 
that is, faith that God speaks directly to the soul whenever man 
will listen to that still small voice of the Infinite Truth within, 
and not faith in the mere report that men once had such a revela- 
tion.” Our age needs this message. Science needs it for her own 
enlargement. Science has been of the earth, earthy. There has 
been an unwillingness to receive all the facts. The apprehensions 
of reason have been accepted, but facts of the soul have been ruled 
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out. It may be said that these intuitions are not capable of scien- 
tific demonstration, but as elements of consciousness they are more 
certainly attested than the most unquestioned scientific inductions. 
Take, for instance, the law of gravitation, declared by science to 
be universal, and yet it has never had an absolute proof. That 
proof requires universal observation which, in the nature of the 
case, cannot be given. It is a stupendous scientific assumption, 
and yet is so entirely satisfactory that to doubt it would indicate 
insanity. It will be remembered that no one has insisted with 
greater force and clearness upon the incompleteness and relativity 
of scientific knowledge than Herbert Spencer. Too much has 
been made of scientific certainty. Science as well as religion has 
her “great Perhaps.” Paracelsus holds that the soul’s direct dis- 
coveries are better assured than its rational inductions. He 
accepts the witness of reason, he employs the scientific method, 
he revels in the scientific spirit, but he gives hearty weleome to 
that larger science, the science of the future, which discards no 
fact of human consciousness, and so he trusts his soul; for, 























In man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendor ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues. 


In a sublime passage he declares his confidence in this 
view—this proving of the soul: 





larger 


I haste 
To contemplate undazzled some one truth— 
Its bearings and effects alone—at once 
What was a speck expands into a star, 
Asking a life to pass exploring thus, 
Till I near craze. I go to prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: but—unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fire balls, sleet or stifling snow— 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time! 
















In the third element in the career of its hero the failure of the 
intellectual life alone to give peace and satisfaction lies the 
poem’s main discussion and chief message. It is not a screed 
against the pleasures of intellectual attainment. That is not the 
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poet’s position. Indeed such mental delight is eulogized, and 
Browning devotes another poem, “The Grammarian’s Funeral,” 
to showing the joys of the mind. The message is that the intel 

- A 
lectual life alone cannot give the deep and lasting peace which 
satisfies the soul. At first Paracelsus has the inspiration of high 
purpose; 

Make no more giants, God, 

But elevate the race at once! We ask 

To put forth just our strength, our human strength, 

All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 

Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted— 

See if we cannot beat thine angels yet! 
Such is my task. I go to gather this, 
The sacred knowledge, here and there dispersed 
About the world, long lost or never found. 


He resolves to put aside everything else, believing, 


My own affections, laid to rest awhile, 
Will waken purified, subdued alone 
By all I have achieved. 


Here follows a brief passage full of dramatic fire. He inquires 
of his friends, Festus and Michal, 


Do you believe I shall accomplish this? 

Festus: I do believe! 

Michal: I ever did believe. 

Par.: Those words shall never fade from out my brain! 
This earnest of the end shall never fade! 
Are there not, Festus, are there not, dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver, 
One—when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge, 
One—when, a prince, he rises with his pear!? 
Festus, I plunge. 

Festus: We wait you when you rise! 


The next scene opens in Constantinople. Paracelsus has attained, 
and now reviews the results of his years of devotion and toil— 


I have dared 
Come to a pause with knowledge; scan for once 
The heights already reached, without regard 
To the extent above; fairly compute 
All I have clearly gained—for once excluding 
A brilliant future to supply and perfect 
All half-gains and conjectures and crude hopes, 


and from this point of view he reaches the conclusion that the 
reward of all his strivings has been utter failure: 
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A few blurred characters suffice to note 
A stranger wandered long through many lands 
And reaped the fruit he coveted in a few 
Discoveries, as appended here and there, 

The fragmentary produce of much toil 

In a dim heap, fact and surmise together 
Confusedly massed as when acquired; he was 
Intent on gain to come too much to stay 

And scrutinize the little gained: the whole 
Slipt in the blank space *twixt an idiot’s gibber 
And a mad lover's ditty—there it lies. 


And yet those blottings chronicle a life— 
A whole life, and—my life! ... 



















Spent and decided, wasted past retrieve 

Or worthy beyond peer. 

An altered brow and eye and gait and speech 
Attest that now he knows the adage true, 

“Time fleets, youth fades, life is an empty dream.” 





This soul tragedy, for it is nothing less, is not in the realm 
of fancy, it is most serious fact. It is an old adage that “Knowl- 
edge alone bringeth sorrow,” and Paracelsus has allowed his 
“wolfish hunger after knowledge” to dig out his heart. Darwin’s 
confession shows that he, too, realized this danger. He says: “My 
mind seems to have become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of a large collection of facts. Why this should have 
caused the atrophy of that part of the brain I cannot conceive. If 
I had my life to live over again I would have made the rule to 
read some poetry and listen to some music at least once every 
week.” The mind is great, but man is more than mind. When 
man’s thought is filled the problem is but half solved ; the heart as 
well as the head must be satisfied or the riddle of life is not fully 
read. Along these two parallels, thought and affection, lies the 
footpath of peace. 

In the closing pages of “Paracelsus” we have the record of 
aspiration and final attainment. He recovers from his disappoint- 
ment and despair and is cheered into new hope by his friends 
Festus and Michal, and his poet-friend Aprile. This Italian poet, 
Aprile, had made his life blunder in pressing to the other extreme 
and attempting to find life’s peace in love alone. The poem does 
not enter extensively upon his experiences, but at last the two 
poets meet once more and for the last time. Aprile is dying. 
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Paracelsus bends over him. Each has a message for the other and 
in the blended Jessons both shall find peace. Paracelsus pleads: 


Love me henceforth, Aprile, while I learn 

To love; and, merciful God, forgive us both! 

We wake at length from weary dreams; but both 
Have slept in fairyland: though dark and drear 
Appears the world before us, we no less 

Wake with our wrists and ankles jeweled still. 

I too have sought to KNOW as thou to LOVE; 
Excluding love as thou refusedst knowledge. 

Still thou hast beauty and I power. We wake: 
What penance canst devise for both of us? 

I hear thee faintly. The thick darkness! Even 
Thine eyes are hid. "Tis as I knew: I speak, 
And now I die. But I have seen thy face! 

O poet, think of me, and sing of me! 

But to have seen thee and to die so soon! 

Die not, Aprile! We must never part. 

Are we not halves of one dissevered world 

Whom this strange chance unites once more? Part? never! 
Till thou, the lover, know; and I, the knower, 
Love—until both are saved. 


Aprile dies realizing that “God is the perfect poet, who in his per- 
son acts his own creations,” and now the scene changes to Basle, 
where, after twenty years, Paracelsus meets with Festus, his life- 
long friend, and with him journeys to Colmar in Alsatia. Like 
Dante’s Virgil, Festus becomes the guide of the soul of Para- 
celsus and leads him into the full realization of the vision of peace 
which he saw by the bedside of the dying Aprile. They talk of 
all the past—of childhood’s dewy days, of Einsiedeln, whose green 
hills were once the whole world to them, of the sunny wall at 
Wurzburg, of Michal’s sweet face—alas! Michal is dead. Para- 
celsus turns comforter: 


Stone dead !—then you have laid her among the flowers 
ere this. Now, do you know, 

I can reveal a secret which shall comfort 

Even you. I have no julep, as men think, 

To cheat the grave; but a far better secret. 

Know, then, you did not ill to trust your love 

To the cold earth. I have thought much of it, 

For I believe we do not wholly die. 


This brings us to the final seene—a cell in the hospital of St. 
Sebastian in Salzburg where Paracelsus makes his final attain- 


ment. Inspired by his consciousness of immortality and appre- 
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hending life’s reality in the blending of love and knowledge, hold- 
ing the hand of Festus and calling the name of his dead poet-friend 
Aprile, he passes in peace. He has found at last that the loving 
heart is the lamp of God. Festus presses his hand and as he dies 
he recognizes Aprile, who years before had passed into the great 
silence. 


Par.: And this is death: I understand it all. 
New being waits me; new perceptions must 
Be born in me before I plunge therein, 
Which last is Death's affair; and while I speak 
Minute by minute he is filling me 
With power; and... my foot is on the threshold 
Of boundless life—the doors unopened yet. 


If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud 
It is but for a time; I press God's lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 
You understand me? I have said enough. 

Festus, let my hanJd— 

This hand—iie in your own, my own true friend! 
Aprile! Hand in hand with you, Aprile! 

Festus; And this was Paracelsus. 


Lo. W. T3,armneo. 
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Arr. VIIL—THE LETTERS OF LIPSIUS. 

From the library of the late sorely lamented Professor Allen, 
of Harvard, came into my possession a curious little book which 
happens to be exactly three hundred years old. It contains eight 
hundred selected letters in Latin by Justus Lipsius. Printed in 
Avignon in 1603, it bears on the second blank leaf the name of 
Martin Boscheron as its owner in 1609; on the third, the name 
of F. D. Allen, with the date of 1892, to which is added, “Paris, 
20 centimes.” Here too now stands the record of the appreciation 
in value which it suffered by being Professor Allen’s; for, after 
subscribing my own name as the present owner, I wrote in the 
upper right-hand corner “50 cts.” It would appear, therefore, 
that it increased in value more than one thousand per cent in six 
years! Surely there are some depths that plummets will not 
sound, some prices that defy all the principles of economics! 
Justus Lipsius, the celebrated humanist and classical scholar, 
whose life is nearly coincident with the latter half of the sixteenth 


century, had an erratic and rather remarkable career, correspond- 


ing to his own genius. At different times he was a professor in 
the universities of Jena, Leyden, and Louvain. For two years 
he was a Latin secretary in a cardinal’s retinue at Rome. He was 
acquainted with most of the great classical scholars of his time, 
and long maintained the reputation of being the greatest of them 
all. To the discriminating critic of to-day it is clear that his 
classical scholarship was narrow, and in many ways superficial. 
He knew little Greek, cared nothing for a large part of Latin liter- 
ature, and published many rash conjectural emendations of Latin 
texts. For all that, his knowledge of Latin would be astounding 
to an American youth of to-day. It was he who could repeat the 
whole of Tacitus by heart, and agreed to do so with a drawn dagger 
held to his heart, the point to be plunged into him if at any time 
he failed to go on correctly! His editions of Tacitus and Seneca 
were really important works; and it is not strange that he left a 
great body of letters written in the Latin language, which were 
published in “centuries,” or groups of one hundred. The edition 
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that I have contains eight of these centuries, as the title-page states, 
of which three are addressed to Frenchmen, Italians, and Span- 
iards; the fourth, to Germans and Frenchmen; the fifth is 
addressed to miscellaneous recipients; the last three are to Bel- 
gians. Then follows a treatise on the epistolary art, by the same 
Lipsius. Finally there is an index of “several noteworthy subjects 
and most elegant similes,” supposed to be quite complete, which 
was inserted, so it is stated, “for the benefit of studious youth!” 
Each century of the letters, as a rule, is preceded by a separate 
dedication, and in several cases there is a prefatory appeal “to the 
reader.” In the first of these Lipsius apologizes for publishing 
a part of his letters at a time, saying that they are a sample, sent 
forth tentatively, like a scout to test the temper and strength of 
the enemy. “If there are no enemies, or but few,” he concludes, 
“T will faithfully agree to lead forth into the public gaze of Fame 
the whole host of my letters. But if pitfalls and snares await me 
I shall lie quiet, and wisely remain in the camp of trusty silence. 
My good reader, show kindness and indulgence to one who recipro- 
cates those feelings.” In the address to the reader at the beginning 
of the second century he finds it already necessary to warn others 


from publishing epistles of his without his knowledge and consent ; 
t=) 


and sets his imitators an example in the matter by publishing 
there none of any other writer than himself. It was the custom 
of Lipsius to date his letters ; the first one in this collection is dated 
1575, the last one 1601. Of course most of the persons to 
whom they are addressed are as little known to us as is the 
barber of Rameses or the hostler of Sennacherib! When we turn 
the pages, and Gedeon Tserhendrixius, Joannes Drenckvaertus, 
Petrus Lafaillius, Franciscus Schottus, Augerius Busbequius, and 
that ilk, pass before us in solemn review, we cannot but ask again 
and again, “What is fame?’ Here and there, however, we find a 
more familiar name, like that of the classical scholar Gruter, the 
French statesman Jacques Auguste de Thou, or the genius Joseph 
Justus Sealiger. In the first address to the reader Lipsius 
expresses the conviction that a letter should drop hot from the 
point of one’s pen, claiming that his own habit is never to rewrite 
one, indeed seldom to read one over a second time. Such a method 
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cannot fail to produce the impression of spontaneity, whatever 
may be the effect upon style or accuracy. That he was not lacking 
in the theory of the epistolary art appears from the mere enumera- 
tion of the subjects of the chapters of his essay on that topie: “On 
various names for a letter, and on its form among the ancients ;” 
“What constitutes a letter, and what are its parts;” “Definition 
and division of the subject-matter, and discussion of the address ;” 
“On the conclusion of a letter and its sealing;” “Variety of sub- 
ject and its arrangement ;” “Invention and order of treatment ;” 
“Style, first, Brevity ;” “Clearness, how it is violated, how it is 
attained ;” “Simplicity, which is twofold, and advice how to attain 
it;” “Beauty and propriety ;” “Style in particular to be gained by 
imitation—what authors should be read for this, and when;” “In 
what way to quote, and from whom ;” “The expression and forma- 
tion of style by three kinds of imitation.” 

It would be tedious to attempt any test of the success of Lip- 
sius in carrying out all the principles he lays down. Even a cur- 
sory examination of the collection in this volume, however, would 
enable us to state some of his chief characteristics as a letter 
writer. The letters are seldom very long—often decidedly short. 
The Latin is by no means Ciceronian; but that would have been 
beyond expectation in a scholar trained in the methods of that day ; 
and, besides, Lipsius was no admirer of Cicero. Here, for 
example, is a letter taken at random, addressed to a certain Lupus 
Dionysius. Running the eye along the lines I find such expres- 
sions as these: Litteras tuas ... exosculatus sum; hane flammam 


... per litteras revelare ; ad omnem disciplinam sequaces ; mili- 
taria vel aulica; eae imbibuntur per lectionem; ete. But the 
Latinity is that of one that has read widely and well the treasures 
of Latin literature from the best classical period down to his own 
time. Greek quotations occur often; and it is significant that in 


such eases a parallel Latin rendering is to be found on the margin! 
Evidently the average reader was not expected to be familiar with 
Greek. Now and then appear quotations from Latin poetry, but 
they are not remarkably common. Various forms of address are 
employed. The stereviy ped “S. D.” sometimes gives place to 


y 


S. dico, 8. precor, 8. mitto, 8 


. multam precor, plain 8., or to the 
17 
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total omission of everything except the name of the addressee. 
Even greater freedom may be noticed in the closing sentences of 
the letters. Such forms as these often take the place of the his- 
toric vale:—deus te servet (“God save you’) ; fata viderint, tu 
mi—salve (“The fates see to it that you flourish, my dear friend”) ; 
tibi illam [valetudinem] longam, et hane bonam ... posco (“I 
beseech for you that your health may long endure and be excel- 
lent’’) ; ergo amare amatum me possum dicere: et ut semper pos- 
sim, te per Genium tuum Virtuti et Honori sie amicum roga (“I 
may say that I reciprocate your affection: pray your Genius, so 
well-disposed toward Virtue and Honor, that I may always do so 
as fully”); nihil liquidi in rebus humanis: in alto hoc erit, quo 
te meque, mi Veli, Altissimus ille et titvyog ducat (“There is 
nothing clear in human affairs; that shall be attained on high ; and 
thither, my dear Velius, may He who is above all, throned in the 
heavens, bring thee and me”) ; me, si non ex merito, ex benignitate 
tua ama (“Love me—even if I don’t deserve it—because of your 
kindness of heart”); Deum precor, te ecclesiae suae, magnum et 
rarum lumen, diu lucere patiatur (“I pray God that he will long 
permit you to shine as a powerful and brilliant light of his 
Church”); and so on in endless mutations. The date regularly 
follows, last of all. Only an extended study of the letters and a 
general acquaintance with them can show how successfully he 
attained to the ideals of brevity, perspicuity, beauty, and propriety 
which he held. But the curious reader will find a remarkable, 
often brilliant product in searching for the answers to these ques- 
tions. The subjects treated are, of course, often mere matters of 
friendship or details of small business or family and personal 
interests. But many more important questions are among those 
diseussed. One letter reopens the venerable dispute as to which 
Alpine pass Hannibal traversed with his elephants and his invin- 
cible cavalry. Other interesting subjects are, “Who is the author 
of evil?’ “History of dogs;” “The worship of Cybele;” “The 
being and providence of God defended against the blasphemies of 
atheists and Epicureans;” estimates of Homer, Statius, Tacitus, 
and Tertullian ; and emendations to various Latin authors. Among 


the noteworthy similes employed are those where calumnies are 
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likened to spiders’ webs; grief, to smoke, which is dissipated when 
it rises aloft; fame, to fire, which does not rise entirely without 
smoke; life and death, to the sun and moon, which set, not to 
destruction, but to rise again into more glorious life. 

Lipsius is not prone to quote poetry, and seldom himself 
branches into verse; but occasionally we stumble upon a poetic 
effusion of some importance. At the end of the eighth letter of 
the first book, for example, stands a series of glyconic stanzas, with 
the title, “The Praise and the Prayer of a Happy Life.” The 
poem begins thus: 

Ille est par superis deis, 
Et mortalibus altior, 


Qui fati ambiguum diem 
Non optat levis, aut timet. 


The following paraphrase may perhaps serve to reproduce in 
English its spirit: 


A match for all the gods above is he, 

And far above all other mortals raised, 

Who neither idly dreads, nor thoughtlessly 
Longs for the hidden day of Fate to dawn. 

No foolish wish for what’s beyond his grasp, 
Nor craving for base gain disturbs his peace; 
The raging threats of kings affect him not, 
Nor bolt of Jove refusing to be mild; 

But steadfast in his place unmoved he stands, 
And scorns the empty baubles of the crowd. 
For him the day dawns ever free from care, 
Still free from care when sinks the sun to rest. 
If I might pass my life by my desires, 

I would not long for power nor for wealth, 
Nor proudly lead a train of captives on 
Behind the hoofs of glorious snow-white steeds; 
In lonely places I would spend my days, 
Would have my little gardens and my fields, 
And there, beside the murmur of the stream, 
Would cultivate the muses with delight. 

So when the goddess Lachesis has spun 

The last that stubborn Fate allots me here, 
May I in peaceful age depart this life, 
Beloved by all, and kind to every one, 

Like Langius, my dear friend by my side! 


In the fifteenth letter of the second century we may observe 
him in a different mood. He writes at the close of a letter to 
Dominicus Lampronius: “My health is poor. I am doing what I 
can for it by relaxations, little walks, and especially by the pleas- 
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ures of my little garden. See, here are the rules which I have 
there. I have inserted them for your amusement.” Then follow, 
after the date, “The Rules of Lipsius’s Garden, at the entrance, 
spoken in the character of a two-faced Janus:” 


Good luck! Whoever you may be, stop, read, obey! I, Janus, pro- 
claim here at the threshold: This shall be the rule for enjoying the garden 
and its master, the former to look at, the latter to talk with. Do not feast, 
except with the eyes, on anything planted or growing here! Be a Tiro, 
keep your hands under control. But if you put out your hand to touch or 
take anything—I put it bluntly—put yourself out! Nor may you enjoy 
my master’s society at any and all times. Don’t come before six o’clock 
in the evening, nor stay after seven. At other hours he is otherwise en- 
gaged, thinking, writing. Here is his switch—Shoo, fly! Why should he 
also furnish a feast? Shoo, fly! Also beware of prohibited subjects of 
conversation. You may jest, tell stories, ask questions; but nothing 
serious; this is the place for pleasantries. Rather, whatever is especially 
charming in literary lines, as you walk, discuss, teach, learn; this is a 
place devoted to the Muses. You who are very serious or very combative, 
keep out! To you I am the god of closing! Dogs, except one, stay out! 
Maidservants, save one, keep out! Do you understand? Remember this 
too, whichever way you go, I see you! 


While Lipsius had, evidently, a host of friends with whom he 
was on most cordial and intimate terms, there are suspicions that 
his immediate family life was not in all respects an especially 
happy one. Such suspicions appear to be confirmed by passages 
like this, addressed to Theodore Leevius : 


But you have interested me; particularly by that part of your letter 
in which you ask my advice about the all-important question in life. You 
are deliberating between marriage and celibacy. It is a hard matter for me 
to give you advice about, being myself already almost tied down to preju- 
dice. For you see what I have done in my own case.... You do not look 
for a universal answer, I suppose, whether marriage is a good thing; but 
rather, whether it is for a wise man, at such a time as this, and for your- 
self. If you are in pursuit of wisdom and a quiet life, I don’t know that 
you'd better marry. Examples of the ancient philosophers are to be found 
on each side; but reason points rather toward the negative. For if a mind 
free before God and oneself is needed for the pursuit of wisdom and tran- 
quillity, I do not see how one can assume that care which is ever present, 
day and night, which worries and keeps one in a ferment. ... We steer 
our own little bark with difficulty; do we then desire to take in tow a 
ship with all its rigging? ... If in a horse or a piece of land you have been 
imposed upon, you can at least expostulate; not so in the case of a wife. 

. Diogenes shrewdly advised against all marriage. For, said he, a 
young man should not marry yet; an old man, never! ... These things 
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can be said on one side; but no fewer on the other. I will add two warn- 
ings of Socrates: First, young men are like little fishes playing around 
the net, wishing to go in; when in, anxious to get out. ... The other, that 
the oracle replied to one asking whether to marry or not, “You will be 
sorry, whichever you do.” 


In matters of religion Lipsius had the fickle facility of his 
times and of his race. A devoted Catholic in early life, he finished 
his career also in the bosom of the mother Church. But the most 
important period of his scholarly and literary activity was spent 
at Leyden, where he certainly must, at least in externals, have 
conformed to his Calvinistic surroundings. That he should have 
followed in the footsteps of his more illustrious royal master, 
Henry of Navarre, is not unnatural; but he had no similar excuses 
to plead for such apostasy. To found a Bourbon dynasty was a 
temptation almost too great for mortal flesh to resist; and to unite 
all political and religious factions throughout France in allegiance 
to a quondam Huguenot was not only a patriotic achievement of 
the first magnitude, but probably the best thing that could have 
happened for the Huguenots themselves. The return of Lipsius 
to Rome, on the other hand, cannot be attributed to patriotism, nor 
did it even bring any lasting addition to his own glory. Though 
for the nonce his action aroused enthusiasm in various quarters, 
he reaped no real advantage. The remaining years of his life 
were spent in comparative retirement, and his literary activity 
declined ultimately to the pitiful level of Jesuitical pamphleteer- 
ing in behalf of minor ecclesiastical hoaxes not dissimilar to that 
of the Lourdes of to-day. It is not surprising, therefore, if Lip- 
sius was a trimmer in religion, that we likewise fail to discover 
in these letters any very positive political preferences, or anything 
that serves especially to illuminate the dark and almost, so to speak, 
subterranean history of France during this gloomy period of civil 
wars, with their plots and counterplots and their series of royal 
assassinations. There are, to be sure, letters to various important 
personages of the epoch; but such letters deal mostly in flattery 
and generalities, and particularly in the wares of the scholar—we 
might almusi better say, of the pedant. That Lipsius, however, 
though no politician, was not dead to the world of affairs about 
him, and appreciated keenly the drift of events and the unspeak- 
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able corruptness of the day, the quotation of a single letter will 
suffice to show. It is dated at Leyden, January 16, 1556. To 
appreciate it, we must recall the situation at this moment. In 
France the treaty of Nemours, depriving the Huguenots of their 
liberties, had just been signed. The “war of the three Henrys” 
was beginning. The riotous yet effeminate king was as helplessly 
knocked about between the ultra-Catholic Guise and the Protes- 
tant Navarre as was the ball which he himself caught continually 
in its cup as he languidly paraded the public streets. The treacher- 
ous Italian queen mother was still busy with her schemes. Seven 
different armies took the field this year in various parts of the 
country. In the Low Countries Philip of Spain was still trying 
to crush out Protestantism and independence, and his plans for 
the great Armada which was to humiliate Elizabeth were being 
matured. In England the affairs of the imprisoned Mary Stuart 
were approaching the final crisis. The letter is addressed to Lam- 
bert Vander-Burch, and reads thus: 


I have good reason to be fond of your letters, so full of affection and 
modesty. For I interpret your praises for me as a proof of love; since it 
is assuredly rather affection than wise judgment that dictates them. For 
what am I? I know that I am attempting more than I accomplish, am de- 
sirous of doing more for the public weal than I can do. Yet, whatever it 
does amount to (and I believe you, my faithful friends, when you claim 
that it is something), in so far it is at least a pleasure to me that it wins 
me favor in the eyes of such men. Your wisdom is remarkable to me in 
the reply you make with reference to public affairs. They are indeed in 
confusion and turmoil, and I would that a catastrophe were not impend- 
ing! What good man does not join with me in bemoaning the state of 
things? Indeed, this is all that is left us to do, since to heal the sore is 
not in our power, nor perhaps in that of any human being. That God, who 
sends these public disasters upon us, who fosters and nurses the disease, 
will also bring them to an end when in his Providence we, their cause, 
shall fall. Our sins do not cease nor diminish, but rather seem to increase 
and accumulate with our punishment. We daily offend the Divine Will, 
and, as if there were not already just grounds for punishment, we give 
new provocation. When were luxury, pride, passion ever more flagrant or 
unpunished? Religion is on every man’s lips, but wickedness is in his 
heart. While their words sound rious, their deeds are those of ambition 
and avarice—not merely in now and then an individual, but in every 
rank and age, and in either sex. Accordingly, I have no hope of peace or 
tranquillity. “War, dread war,” I await, or at any rate a tyranny as unde- 
sirable as any war. Those upon whose banners Victory seems about to 
rest are roused to anger; and it may be doubted if any counselor of mod- 
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eration would be heeded. In every war the beginnings of peace after 
victory are crude; but this is especially true in the case of civil war, where 
hatred and the partisan spirit is most bitter. But God will see to it; and 
to him, as for me, | commit these my anxieties, as well as my solicitude 
for my health, which, my good friend, I do not indeed neglect, nor do I 
voluntarily seek for death; but when I have done what man can do, free 
from care I await the outcome. My endeavor is, to correct my life, to 
please my God, to possess a home far above these gloomy clouds, in that 
heavenly height from which I may look down upon all these human affairs 
and despise them, Meanwhile, I do not neglect constant study, nor any- 
thing public or private by which I think I can profit mankind. This will 
appear shortly through certain of my writings which I am preparing for 
a second edition. Your offer of the manuscript of Florus is very gratify- 
ing to me. I am indeed discovering many things that were not noticed by 
Vinetus or Stadius, the previous editors; and I shall find more, I know, 
if I have the assistance of your copy. And so, if you will send it to me as 
soon as possible, you will confer a favor on me, and on posterity; and I 
will not be silent about it. Farewell! Affectionate greetings to your 
brother Graphiarius, with thanks for the little gift recently sent me. 


Unconscious prophet that Lipsius was in so writing, he could 
hardly have imagined how speedy and terrible a fulfillment of 
his fears was at hand. It was but a few years before each of the 
three Henrys had perished by the hand of a murderer; and the 
seed sown in these days of “luxury, pride, and passion” was des- 
tined not to perish without an abundant fruition, a harvest of 
which the fearful days of the French Revolution after two cen- 


‘ 


turies were but a minor part. God, however, did “see to it,” as he 
always does. Religious and in due time civil liberty came to 
France. The Spanish Armada proved a colossal failure. The 
days of the Inquisition passed, and so did the threatening power 
of Spain. The Dutch achieved their independence. Huguenot 
and Briton joined with the emigrants from the Low Countries to 
people the great new western continent with a sturdy race whose 
mission is to send the Gospel of perfect liberty around the world. 
God will always “see to it.” Asia and Africa, Turkey and Russia 
are in his hands. He is sending out the message of light and lib- 
erty from America to them all; and in his own good time shall 
dawn the day of divine peace throughout the earth. 
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Art. IX.—OUR LITERARY BIBLE. 


Some years ago the question was raised, Shall we teach the 
Bible as literature. To-day we accept the Bible as essential mate- 
rial for teaching literature. Particularly is this true of academic 
and collegiate English. Some of our colleges specify portions of 
the Bible as permissible entrance subjects. But thus far the 
proper literary method of Bible study has remained a very vague 
conception, and the importance of some such clear conception is 
emphasized by recent interest in the biblical element of modern 
English literature. The study of selections of biblical literature 
is a very different thing from a systematic examination of the 
Bible as literature. However clearly we may distinguish the 
various books and forms of composition, the Bible as a literary 
monument is essentially one. Any good literary method of study, 
therefore, must comprehend the whole. But even thus such a 
method must be more than an examination of the literary forms. 
These are universal, and such a partial literary study is of im- 
mense value. But, while the Bible is as universal and cos- 
mopolitan as these forms, it has taken so unique a position in 
our English literature and language as to justify a peculiar in- 
terest in its growth and form. For as an English book the Bible 
has had a growth and history coincident with the rise of our liter- 
ary language. In a very remarkable sense the Bible has been for 
us a fountain head of literary inspiration, in both material and 
language. Whether it is such to-day is another question. We 
are now more properly concerned with its relation to our entire 
literature. Here opens up a very rich field of study as yet worked 
only in fragmentary fashion. Our literary Bible is at once the 
same as the Bibles in other tongues and different from them. Its 
beginnings are coeval with the beginnings of the language. Its 
forms of expression have varied with the exigencies of the tongue. 
Its history is inextricably bound up with the storm and stress of 
England’s political and social growth. Its publication, for centu- 


ries only in fragments and finally in many complete forms, has 
been determined by facilities for production and the spiritual need 
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of the people. The stories of the Old Testament inspired our 
earliest native poetry, and Ruskin acknowledged the Bible as the 
nourisher of his best style. But we are in danger of falling into 
vain abstraction unless we speedily define our terms. The sum- 
mary of the preceding paragraph is to be gathered by the most 
casual student of the subject. We propose a study of the English 
Bible as an English literary monument. But as such it is the 
product of an evolution. For the sake of uniformity, and because 
it has actually been the great authority for three centuries, we 
should mean to-day the Authorized Version. This has held its 
place so long, and the revisions have not had time to establish 
themselves. Indeed, their changes from the old are so slight as 
to be negligible for our purpose; the essential force of the King 
James Version in our literature is not affected. However, before 
the completion of this rendering there were a full thousand years 
of literary history when the Bible was present in English forms 
only more or less complete. Indeed, during nine centuries only 
manuscript copies could be had. The few complete translations 
were of very limited authority. It appears to have been a very 
general custom for the clergyman to translate freely from his 
Latin or other text as occasion required. Still, through all this 
period biblical word and phrase are constantly cropping out. As 
a literary force the English Bible was this miscellaneous assort- 
ment of renderings chosen for impression on the people’s minds 
and hearts. The particular renderings were for a moment; but 
the book was lasting as the people’s craving for religious truth. 

It is evident that the position of the English Bible is thor- 
oughly unique, and therefore requires a peculiar method of exam- 
ination. Its history is more than a chronicle of versions. The 
weight of it in our literature cannot depend upon the power of a 
fixed and definite form for reference. Properly indeed when we 
speak of the English literary Bible we must mean no particular 
version. Neither must we infer an abstract literary force. The 
Bible presented in numerous ways in the early times was a very 
real thing. Its stories, its songs, its commands, rendered by the 
clergy in the common tongue, were concrete possessions of the 


people. The phrases fitting for the ideas entered the daily speech, 
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and by repetition produced fairly permanent forms. Thus grew 
up in the tongue of the people prose and metrical versions of 
various parts of the Bible. And in turn this process of translating 
deeply affected the language itself. There were ideas in the He- 
brew Scriptures not native to the Saxon mind, and when in the 
restricted pagan vocabulary no sufficient term could be found there 
was little hesitancy in making the necessary word. In this way 
the language and the necessities of scriptural expression together 
determined the version and an enlarged vocabulary. It is impor- 
tant to notice that this process began in the very infancy of the 
language. The Anglo-Saxon epic “Beowulf” in the earliest form 
we possess is deeply colored with these new biblical phrases and 
words, And these were elements not to be subject to surface 
changes in the tongue. The heaven-kingdom became as much a 
part of the Saxon’s common speech as his own home. 

Now, passing over this long period of manuscripts and indi- 
vidual renderings, when we reach the sixteenth century, amid a 
bewildering array of Bibles and Testaments, again the fact is very 
clear that for our purpose the term English Bible means no par- 
ticular translation. The success of Tyndale’s New Testament 
and the editions of the Bible immediately following encouraged 
a lively speculation in the business, and edition after edition was 
turned out. We may remark here that the times and authorities 
and places and reading publics of these various Bibles form an 
interesting commentary upon the religious history of the time. 
The Great Bible, “a splendid folio of largest volume,” was a fit 
production for the impressive services of the Church. But the 
Geneva Bible, printed usually in a readable Roman type instead 
of the black letter, with the text divided into verses, and marginal 
notes attached, became the household Bible of two generations. 
But at the close of the great Elizabethan period the literary lan- 
guage had attained a sufficiently settled form to assure permanence 
to a new rendering of the Scriptures. It was a most opportune 
time for the important work which James intrusted to fifty 
scholarly men. A fine vocabulary—singularly pure it appears 
when we consider the classical scholarship of the period—had been 


produced. The capabilities of the English tongue in the entire 
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range of prose and verse had been tried and assured. A large 
variety of translations was at hand for comparison, and the long 
peace had developed adequate scholarship. But our great body of 
literature was just beginning. No time in the history of the 
language could be selected better situated to assure to such a ver- 
sion a large influence upon English prose. And yet we must be- 
ware of laying too much stress upon what may be termed the 
pure ly formal elements of the problem : the times, the language. 
The book’s the thing. At this point as elsewhere a close analysis 
demonstrates that the essential power lay in the close relation of 
this book to the English people. We may never divorce the lit- 
erary Bible from its peculiar spiritual energy. Because of this 
the Bible became an essential factor in the life of England. And 
the Bible is of so great weight in English style not primarily 
because its translators chanced to be masters of our prose, but 
because the English biblical mode of expression grew up under 
the stimulus of the Bible’s answer to the spiritual needs of a peo- 
ple ; because it is the people *s book and its language the people’s 
language. 

This, then, is the prime significance of biblical quotation in 
Old and Modern English, not to prove the biblical style good. In 
the first place, there is no biblical style. Secondly, if there were 
its fine quality would need no such proof. These quotations and 
allusions merely serve to emphasize one side of the unique position 
of the English literary Bible. They demonstrate its intimate re- 
lation to the popular life. It is therefore a precise expositor of 
the essential literary genius of the race. The truth of the matter 
is that we have had too much of this attempt to demonstrate the 
literary quality of the Bible by appeal to other literature. In this 
we cover up the real essential. The Bible is not great because it 
is great literature; but it is great literature because it is the 
Bible. And when we lose sight of that fact our perspective is 
altogether wrong. The Bible is our book of religion, and any 
worthy study of it must begin with that assumption. As with 
any book, we determine first, if possible, its purported relation 
to human life. _“» piece of literature, no work of art can be ade- 


quately appreciated if this foundation is neglected. Students 
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often fail readily to appreciate the power of Bible English be- 
cause they do not grasp the significance of its thought. On the 
other hand, the presence of a skillfully chosen biblical element 
argues an appreciation of this great fountain of pure English— 
English all the more pure and strong because of a certain native 
vigor and rhythm responding readily to the Hebrew spirit. Even 
the earliest translations were of a remarkable purity of style and 
diction. Tyndale’s work is especially worthy of note. He him- 
self says, “The Greek tongue agreeth more with the English than 
with the Latin, and the properties of the Hebrew tongue agreeth 
a thousand times more with the English than with the Latin.” He 
perceived the likeness between the Hebrew and Saxon spirits—a 
likeness observable in more than one phenomenon of national life. 

And here we arrive at another vexed question. We have 
been told that this literary Bible is passing as did the Vulgate in 
the Middle Age; that this passing is necessary because a new 
language and new literary models have been created—that other 
phrases than those of Holy Writ have become familiar. It is as- 
serted that the narrow literary horizon of our fathers compelled 
them to seek artistic sustenance in the Bible, but that our present- 
day writers have discovered new sources and are disregarding 
the old standards. Now, if these statements are correct, and if 
there is any truth in the account given above of the influence of 
the Bible, the situation argues a very decided change in the genius 
of the peoples who claim the literature of England as a heritage. 
Certainly this is open to doubt. Some changes, indeed, have taken 
place in word forms and approved sentence management. But 
these changes are mostly superficial. They simply bring it about 
that not all parts of the Bible text sound equally well to the trained 
modern ear. But this matter of the biblical element in literature 
is not to be estimated offhand. We may distinguish at least three 
forms of it: verbatim quotations, allusions, and atmosphere or 
flavor produced by skillful use of word or turn of phrase. It is 
clear that all these are not easily to be identified. Moreover, in 
all essentials of style save the one of archaic word forms the Bible 
contains all extremes. There is no “biblical style” save as a 


monotonous reading of the text may produce such an effect. It 
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would be diffieult to find in our literature passages more widely 
different in style than the fifth chapter of Isaiah and the eight- 
eenth of St. Matthew, yet there is more than a surface likeness in 
theme. Just as variant also are the uses of the Bible by our 
writers. ‘True, the manner and method have changed in the last 
three hundred years. But a casual observation will show to-day 
a large biblical element in our serious prose and poetry. To dé 

termine its precise extent will require finer discrimination. It 
is true we will not find very many passages en bloc. Our skill 
has gone beyond the primary stage; and the pregnant word, the 
fine covert allusion, will mean as much now as the literal quota- 
tions of a few generations ago. At any rate, this is a question 
contributory merely to the main interest. Our literary Bible re- 
mains. The diction used in its pages is our best illustration of 
the refining influences of years upon a literature. It is the unique 
product of our literary history; a type of the ready assimilative 
power of the English people; at once a product and an active 
agent in our literary life. It is our most conspicuous example of 
that backlying power necessary to make a literature. It is not 
an abstraction. Its nature has been demonstrated many times in 
the very midst of a nation’s life. Over and over the book has 
been the people’s best medium of expression. That alone would 
stamp it a great literature. Its own utterances assure the title. 
When we open its covers we enter the very Holy of Holies of that 
wonderful Spirit of Humanity whose presence must distinguish 
the temple of a nation’s literature. 
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Art. X.—A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF “PARADISE 
REGAINED” AND GILES FLETCHER’S “CHRIST’S 
VICTORIE AND TRIUMPH.” 

Ear cy in the seventeenth century a young Cambridge student 
felt the thrill of a religious emotion such as stirred saintly hearts 
in the Middle Ages to paint pictures and see visions and spend 
hours of rapt contemplation. Had he lived earlier he might have 
betaken himself to some sequestered cloister, there to “welcome 
the day with matins and greet with vesper hymns the first couriers 
of the starry hosts,” or, like some devout Fra Angelico, pour out 
the adoration of his soul in the bright colors with which his brush 
was familiar. But Giles Fletcher was neither monk nor painter. 
He was just a young divinity student of a later age who made 
his literary art an expression of his intense devotion. Instead of 
pictures he gave to the world in 1610 a poem entitled “The Vic- 
torie and Triumph of Christ in Heaven and on Earth,” a poem 
wrought with the quaint conceits of medizvalism, the simplicity 
of an unquestioning faith and the ardor of fervent love. Nearly 
fifty years later another poetic genius seized upon the same 
theme—a poet as different from Giles Fletcher as Michael Angelo 
from Fra Angelico or Isaiah from the Shepherd King; a poet 
whose lifework was practically finished, whose powers were full- 
summed, whose fame was at its zenith when he undertook this 
final tribute of song. It was John Milton; not the dreamy, stu- 
dious youth, nor the stern, active man of affairs turning aside from 
the dear delights of the Muses to serve his country, but John Mil- 
ton the great Puritan poet and author of “Paradise Lost,” the 
blind seer who at the suggestion of Ellis sought a sequel to his 
great epic and found “Paradise Regained” in the scriptural 
account of Christ’s temptation and victory. Such was the origin 
of the two poems, separated from one another by half a century, 
whose likenesses and differences are so striking and interesting. 

Before beginning our study it will be necessary to say a few 
words about the place of these poems in literature and their recep- 
tion. The younger poet in fact is so little known except to th 
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Grosarts and Willmotts that it may even be well to review the few 
facts of his life. Giles Fletcher, the younger son of Dr. Giles 


Fletcher, was born about 1588, in London. The family is inter- 





esting, since his uncle was Bishop of London, his father at one 
time Russian ambassador, his cousin John Fletcher the dramatist, 
and his brother-poet Phineas the author of “The Purple Island.” 
Giles took his bachelor’s degree at Cambridge in 1606, but stayed 
on as divinity student until 1619. He held first a college living, 
then the rectory of Alderton, Suffolk. It was a poor parish, but 
Fletcher did not live to hold it long. He died in 1623. The only 
literary work he has given us is a “Canto upon the Death of Eliza” 
written in 1603, the “Victorie and Triumph” in 1610, a prose 
tract upon “The Reward of the Faithful,” some verse translations 
of Boethius and Greek epigrams, and some metrical renderings 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah. No monument or stone at 
Alderton marks the place where he sleeps, but, as Willmott says, 
“Tlis most lasting memorial exists in his poem, and in it we may 


discover the spirit of the author looking mildly and beautifully 





forth.” What reception his poem met with in 1610 we do not 
know, but, whatever its status at that time, we are safe in con- 
cluding that it was one of the first long religious poems to leave 
its mark on English literature. Such a theme had not been 
treated outside of Italy. If we do not quite agree with Grosart 
as to its immortality we still may consider it a worthy pioneer 
effort which should not die while we care for our minor singers, 
and the less conspicuous but truly poetic contributions which have 
prepared the way for the masterpieces of literature. Turning 
now from the prototype to the perfect artistic creation. “Paradise 
Regained” and its origin are too well known to require much in 
the way of general comment. Even in early youth Milton had 
jotted down scriptural subjects for possible treatment. Some of 
these correspond very nearly to the themes of Cantos IIT and IV 
ia of Fletcher's poem. The subject which he eventually chose to 
deve lop many years later in ‘Paradise Regained” is exactly iden 
tical with the theme of the second canto of “*¢ ‘hrist’s Victorie and 
Triumph.” Whether, therefore, the choice of such a theme as 


Christ’s Temptation was at all due to his early reading of Fletcher, 
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or whether it emanated only from Ellis’s suggestion, must remain 
conjectural. As a piece of literature the position of “Paradise 
Regained” is unquestioned. It is not to be ranked as Milton’s 
greatest work, but it takes its place as a masterpiece of poised 
nobility and perfect workmanship. 

Such in brief are the two poems. The exact ground of their 
resemblance must now be defined. Fletcher deals with the whole 
triumph of Christ, in heaven and on earth, in a series of four 
cantos. Only one of these is devoted to the Temptation. We are 
therefore going to compare the second canto of Fletcher’s poem 
with the entire “Paradise Regained.” We are going to compare 
a section of 533 lines with a poem of over 3,000 lines. To do this 
it will first be necessary to summarize the contents of each. 

“Paradise Regained” is divided into four books. The first 
is an introduction to the wilderness scene and an account of the 
first temptation. Milton has expanded the scriptural account by 
at least eight imaginative additions. They are as follows: Satan 
is represented as present at the Baptism; his alarm leads to a con- 
ference in the world below ; there is a scene of rejoicing in heaven; 
Christ enters the wilderness almost unconsciously, absorbed in 
a soliloquy; Satan proffers his temptation in the guise of an old 
man; he gives a long and fawning account of himself; Christ 
perceives and rebukes the disguise. The Book closes with the 
ending of the first day. Book II is purely imaginative from 
beginning to end. It describes very beautifully the sorrow and 
anxiety of the two disciples, Andrew and Simon, at the inex- 
plicable loss of their Master. This is a beautifully natural touch, 
and Milton extends it even to the solicitude of Mary. It relieves 
from the supernatural and gives a sense of warm human reality. 
Another conclave of evil spirits takes place and Satan’s superior 
subtlety is well shown. The temptation is repeated with different 
accompaniments, Satan appearing in courtlier guise and spreading 
a delicious table. The discussion on temperance and indulgence 
concludes the rejection of his offer. Book III progresses to the 
second temptation. It culminates in the Specular Mount and the 
wonderful description of the kingdoms spread before their eyes. 
This is the completest expansion of scriptural text. Milton’s 
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imagination we have seen to run along two lines: one of pure 
creation, in harmony with scriptural account but still pure crea- 
tion, such as the presence of Satan at Christ’s baptism or the 
hellish conclaves; the other an imaginary expansion, often picto- 
rial, of scriptural words. This is what he does here. The evan 
gelist tells us that “the devil taketh him up into a high mountain, 
and showeth him all the kingdoms of the world.” Milton has 
taken these pregnant words and painted a canvas. In the one 
case the idea is perfectly original, in the other it is based on a 
terse statement of fact. It would be hard to say in the presence 
of such a passage which is the higher type of imagination. The 
magnificent conception and tremendous power suggest Michael 
Angelo’s paintings. Satan flashes before him all the Eastern 
powers and argues the policy of overcoming the Parthian and 
Roman forces. The Book closes with Christ’s rejection of Satan’s 
offer to make the kingdoms his. Book IV continues the same 
temptation. Studious Athens is charmingly described. Satan 
makes disheartening prophecies and nightfall is heralded with a 
raging storm. With the dawn comes the last temptation, that on 
the pinnacle, to which Milton has added only one touch, but it is 
the artist’s: when Christ gives his final answer it is Satan that 
falls, smitten with amazement. We now see Milton’s art in fol- 
lowing Luke’s order and putting this temptation last instead of 
second. It forms a fitting climax to crown the complete defeat 
of evil, fallen as it were like lightning from heaven. Then comes 
the fanciful description of the angels bearing Christ to earth, the 
ambrosial feast they spread for him, and the triumph in heaven. 
This ends Milton’s epic. He has kept closely to the scriptural 
version, and he has developed this by creative additions and imag 
inative expansion of the material already there. In neither case 
is there anything to jar with the simplicity and realities of the 
original. He has expanded his sources by pictorial descriptions, 
by arguments, by repetition, and by inference. He has added some 
entirely new features. Both methods are used with greatest care, 
so that the natural and supernatural are most beautifully com- 
bined and the whole narrative unfolds with a lifelike reality 
and truth. 
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Very different from this is Giles Fletcher’s treatment of the 
same theme. Instead of following a detailed account, as in Mat- 
thew or Luke, he has drawn his inspiration from the single verse 
in which Mark records the fact of the Temptation. This left the 
poet’s imagination a free play, and it is a very different sort of 
imagination from that of Milton. Instead of realistic creation he 
has given a series of fanciful images. There is not a hint of prob- 
ability, not the least attempt to follow the three temptations liter- 
ally or to present them in a unified whole. Indeed, it is difficult 
to trace them at all in the labyrinth of personification and allegory, 
where everything is as remote from life as possible. It is just 
such a vision as the cloisters would revel in—rich in fancy, utterly 
unreal, and saturated with the dreamy devoutness of the Middle 
Ages. The argument is as follows: Merey, whom we left in heaven 
in Canto I, “smoothing the wrinkles of her father’s brow” and 
instructing the Graces to unflower their baskets before the Saviour, 
looks down upon Palestine. There she sees the solitary Figure 
in the wilderness and immediately descends with all her graces 
into the person of Christ. Giles calls this describing Christ by 
his proper attribute, the Merey of God. The effect of her presence 
is immediately noted in the wild beasts, who instantly become 
gentle. Then follows a long description of Christ’s personal 
appearance, taken from Canticles, Psalms, Genesis, and Isaiah. 
Satan next appears in the guise of a hermit and in a speech of 
fulsome flattery invites Christ to his abode. As they walk on 
together he gathers up a stone and remarks on the general desola- 
tion, closing with the words, “But thou with corn canst make this 
stone to ear.” One questions if this is meant to be the first tempta- 
tion; but the matter is dropped there and we find ourselves with- 
out further ado at the cave of Despair, which is described in full, 
with all its occupants. Just what was the temptation offered here 
is left to vague conjecture. It would seem as if the whole thing 
might be taken as an allegorical interpretation of the bread temp- 
tation; namely the personification of despair of God’s providence. 
Christ prevails, and is now caught up to the pinnacle where the 
lady Presumption spreads her pavilion. Her character and attend- 
ants are fully depicted. She endeavors to make Christ throw 
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himself down and thus prove worthy of her love, but, failing in 
this, is overcome and falls herself. The Saviour is then borne by 
angels to an airy mountain. The scene changes to one of supernal 
beauty. Everything is lovely and alluring. Everything appeals 
to the sensual side, for this is the bower of Vain Delight, with all 
her retinue of luxury, avarice, and ambitious honor. The sor- 
ceress sings him a wooing song, “But he her charms dispersed 


” 


into wind “A volley of light angels” then prepare our Lord’s 
repast. The birds carol their praise; all nature joins in cele- 
brating the victory, and the canto closes with the nightfall and 
Christ’s return homeward. We now see the entire difference 
between Milton’s treatment and Fletcher’s. It would be impos- 
sible for us to enumerate the “additions” or “expansions” of the 
latter’s poem, for it is all fancy, and there is only a word here and 
there to guide us in finding a scriptural counterpart for what it 
describes. Instead of dealing with the temptations directly 
Fletcher has taken their moral significance and woven an allegory 
out of each. He has personified each one of these would-be sins 
and Canto II is the result. It is noticeable that every temptation 
as presented is in striking contrast to Milton’s. Each one appeals 
only to the physical side, while Milton’s were nearly all of the 
intellectual type. It is again the difference between the recur- 
ring medieval conception and the more matured thought of the 
later age. 

In studying the parallel passages and following their varia- 
tions from an artistic standpoint some very interesting compari- 
sons can be made, but it is hardly fair to contrast the broad stream 
with the mountain rivulet which has fed it unless we keep in 
mind their relationship. To begin with, both Milton and Fletcher 
have taken pains to describe the effect of Christ’s presence on the 
wild beasts. They both stress his power to induce mildness, but 
very differently is this rendered by each. Milton has not changed 
the animal nature. We can easily picture the fiery serpent and 
noxious worm fleeing away, and the tiger and lion glaring aloof; 
but who can conjure up with gravity a Noah’s Ark assemblage 
kneeling and dancing about, or lined up with all their eyes fixed 
upon him, while to crown the grotesqueness of it all we have such 
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a cireus performance as the goat riding on the lion’s back “for- 

. | getful of the roughness of the hide.” Every vestige of dignity is 
\ ; 

7” lost in the absurdity of the conceit. And notice the contrasting 


conceptions of the wilderness. To Milton it was, “A pathless 
desert, dusk with horrid shades.” To Fletcher’s imagination, 


Upon a grassy hillock He was laid, 
With woody primroses befreckléd. 


. Over His head the wanton shadows played 
Of a wild olive, that her boughs so spread 
» As with her leaves she seemed to crown His head 
; And her green arms to embrace the Prince of Peace. 


The one is pretty, the other impressive. Milton imparts human 
reality to his poem by picturing the possible anxiety and distress 
of the disciples and Mary. Somewhat parallel to this in effect 
and purpose is Fletcher’s portraiture of Christ which now follows. 


The poet tries to give us an idea of the personal appearance of 





Christ, but his description is for the most part made up of general 

§ comparisons and steeped in the sentiment of Solomon’s Song. A 
) painter would only find in it two, or at most three, facts on which 
to work: the black curling hair, the red and white complexion, 

and the dress of woolen fleece with the low sandals. But however 

much has been left to the suggestion some critics would have even 
more. They would, in fact, efface the description altogether, 

as fantastic and extremely inappropriate. Grosart, of course, 

defends it warmly, and thinks the comparison of the raven locks 
| and beaming face of Jesus to the shadows of some light and shin- 
F ing day surpassingly beautiful. The question really seems to be 
first as to whether the thing should be done at all, and, if so, as to 

at how well it has been done. As to the legitimacy, one can only 
ask, If we allow the brush to delineate Christ why not the pen ? 

There are certainly some exquisite touches, though all of the 

description may not be equally pleasing. The lines, “His hair 
{ was black and in small curls did twine,” may not suggest to every- 
one beautiful raven locks; but the following, “As though it were 
the shadow of some light,” is truly poetic. The verse which speaks 
of his eyes and their love-compelling power carries us back again 


to the mystical medieval adoration, the feeling of spiritual love 
and union best typified by the marriage relation. “His cheeks as 
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snowy apples sopped in wine” and the comparison of the limbs to 
pillars of a temple are elaborately wrought out, particularly the 
latter. On the whole, it seems to be a question of personal taste. 
For those who care for it the elaborate similes and exquisite lines 
will more than balance the fantastic element ; and for those who 
do not the reverse will be the case. 

A singularly parallel idea lies in the presentation by both 
poets of Satan as an old man. Willmott calls attention to the fact 
that in several pictures he is so presented. “La Vita et Passione 
di Christo,” published in Venice in 1518, has a wooden cut pre 
fixed to the Temptation in which Satan as an old man offers bread 
to our Lord. Vischer’s cuts to the Bible also portray the tempter 
as an aged man, and the same conception is found in the painting 
of the Temptation by Salvator Rosa. The idea was evidently 
prevalent one. But the similarity between the two characters 
ends with the outer semblance. That subtle intellectuality which 
Milton has created is a fit embodiment of the spirit of evil; not 
any longer the splendid ruined archangel of “Paradise Lost,” but 
still the prince of the power of the air—wily, seductive, tireless, 
always in the foreground, the acknowledged head of wickedness, 
the chosen tempter of Christ. His former majesty has dwindled 
away and degenerated, but there is an echo of the old magnificence 
in the defiant ring of the words: 

I would be at the worst; worst is my port, 

My harbor and my ultimate repose, 

The end I would attain, my final good. 
In short, Milton’s Satan is a veritable personality, a strong under 
mining force; Fletcher’s is a man of straw, or, if we may follow 
his own phraseology, he is the literal serpent of tradition with 
fangs barely concealed. There is no art in his fulsome flattery, 
no wonder in the failure of his clumsy efforts. Instead of being 
foremost he sinks almost immediately into the background, and 
after his first effort appears only secondarily, having given place 
to Despair, Presumption, and Vainglory. These we may roughly 
compare to Belial, Asmodai, and Incubus. They are not real 
counterparts, for Milton never intended the latter as personified 


sins. They are, on the contrary, actual spirits, the fallen angels 
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of the Hebraic religion, identical with the gods of the heathen 
mythologies, and tempting, as their names would signify, to lust 
and indulgence. In thus linking them with history, secular and 
sacred, Milton has given them as true a reality as that of Christ 
or Satan. They are not the attributes but the agents of sin. They 
are not the principals but the subordinates, for their counsel is 
rejected without a trial. With Fletcher the case is exactly 
reversed. Despair, Vainglory, and Presumption are not living 
creatures in the same sense as Milton’s spirits. In the world as 
we know it they could find no place. But they are vital offspring 
of the wonderland of allegory, and are only slightly inferior to 
Mercy and Justice of Canto I. They, and not Christ or Satan, 
are the principal figures of the canto. They are the most com- 
pletely described, and it is they who offer the allurements. We 
have no Miltonie Christ refuting the subtleties of the arch intelli- 
gence of evil. We have rather a figurehead against which these 
try their powers. Both poems close with the song of victory, but 
in Fletcher’s it is nature that rejoices, and in Milton’s the 
heavenly host. 

An interesting point for consideration is the literary qualities 
of the two poems with regard to style. Fletcher abounds in the 
use of figures. Similes long and short crowd his pages; some 
of them fantastically Vergilian, others truly felicitous. As an 
example of his admirable mastery of metaphor we have the couplet, 

And through the shady air the fluttering bat 

Did wave her leather sails and blindly float. 
Personification, however is his great forte. In this and description 
he excels, pressing into their service all the wealth of a rich imag- 
ination. Mercy, Justice, and Presumption are not colorless figure- 
heads. They throw a brilliance on the page like the bright illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the monks. Exactly opposite in effect is 
“Paradise Regained.” There is an entire absence of poetical 
ornamentation and very little action. Its style is severe and ungar- 
nished. It is the rich eloquence of the speeches, the moral beauty 
of the sentiment, the impressive style and the smooth elegance of 
the diction that make it supremely a work of art. Melody, rich- 
ness, and charm there is, but we carry away with us the roll of 
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proper names, at least two magnificent canvases, and the high- 
seriousness of a lofty spirit. 

To sum up: the medieval charm, the fertility of fancy, the 
happy phrase, and the atmosphere of devoutness with which 
Fletcher has enveloped his poem are almost on a par with the cor- 
responding qualities where they appear in “Paradise Regained.” 
But what makes the beauty of one is not the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the other. Fletcher’s poem is an allegory. It is a 
series of pictures, not a unified whole. It sees with the outward 
eye, and sees vividly, but its creatures are of the medieval stamp. 
Its cadences are sweet, not deep. Its brilliancy is fragmentary. 
its art is roccoco—rich in color, lavish in decoration. Milton’s 
poem is unbroken in its entirety. In power and poise it never 
flags. Its beauty is the classic simplicity of the Greek. Instead 
of the soft melody of the rhymed stanzas we have the measured 
harmonies of blank verse. Instead of allegory we have a great 
imaginative picture; instead of fleshly conceits, ethical truths. 
This is not to derogate Fletcher’s work. In one sense there can 
be no comparison between a world-genius and a minor poet. The 
distance is too great and the superiority must of necessity be all 
on one side. The effort has been rather to place the two poems 
side by side in order to appreciate the better the development of 
thought and the growth of literary art. 


Ccocliiache Ariclieovv 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


—— +e — 
NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Durtna@ the past year, as during the quadrennium now closing, 
the circulation of the Review has increased; this means also an in- 
crease of net receipts. High-water mark in these particulars was 
reached in 1903. The Review is now read by a greater number of 


ministers than ever before. A large circulation for such a periodical 
is not easy of achievement. Almost incredible it is how small a list 
of subscribers our Review had in the greatest years of Dr. Whedon, 
the ablest editor any American religious review ever had. 


SOME GERMAN CRITICS. 

OnE of the ablest and soundest contributions to historical biblical 
criticism in the nineteenth century was Bishop Lightfoot’s celebrated 
Essays on Supernatural Religion, in which are some justly severe 
comments on the radical critical literature of Germany that are as 
fairly pertinent and applicable to-day as when first written. In illus- 
tration of the labored, uncalled-for, and preposterous ingenuities of 
some learned and leading German critics, Lightfoot instances the 
mass of absurdities nonsensically heaped up by Baur, Schwegler, 
Volkmar, and Hitzig upon the names of two Christian disciples, 
Euodias and Syntyche, mentioned in the Epistle to the Philippians. 
The fantastic, frivolous, and well-nigh idiotic ado made over those 
two simple names shows what foolishness technical learning can some- 
times perpetrate. 

First, Baur applied his penetrating intellect to the Philippian 
epistle, and announced that the pivot of the epistle, which has a con- 
ciliatory tendency, is the mention of Clement, whom he thinks a 
mythical, or almost mythical, person, who, in Baur’s opinion, repre- 
sents the union of the Petrine and Pauline parties in the Church. 
Then came Schwegler, who carried the theory a step further and de- 
clared that the two names, Euodias and Syntyche, actually represent 
those two parties, while the true yokefellow between them is not 
Clement but St. Peter himself. Next came Volkmar to show that 
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the theory that the two names represent the two parties is confirmed 
by the very meaning of the names, Euodia meaning “Right way” and 
Syntyche meaning “Consort,” denoting respectively the orthodoxy of 
the one party and the incorporation of the other. Last, came Hitzig, 
under necessity, if he did anything, to outdo the preceding critics by 
his inventiveness, saltatory exploits, prodigious learning, supernatural 
insight, and critical “stunts.” Loftily deploring that the interpreters 
of the New Testament are not more thoroughly acquainted with th 
Old Testament and more fully imbued with its language and spirit, 
Hitzig informed his fellow-critics that these names, Euodias and 
Syntyche, are only reproductions of the patriarchs Asher and Gad 

their sex having been accidentally changed in the translation of the 
names from one language into another—and that they represent the 
Greek and the Roman elements in the apostolic Church. This theory, 
as absurd as it is unnecessary, he supported by learned appeals to the 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Armenian languages. And Hitzig added 


the startling opinion that the whole Epistle to the Philippians is a 


plagiarism from the Agricola of Tacitus! This Hitzig is naturally) 
enough the knowing critic whose ingenuity suggested that the name of 
Esop, the fable-maker, is derived from Solomon’s “hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall.” Seized by a momentary ambition to match 
the shrewd insight of this famous German critic, we venture to in- 
quire why it is not equally clear from the two syllables of Hitzig’: 
name that the first part was intended to indicate his descent from th 
ancient Hittites; while the last part surely contains a veiled and sar 


castic prophetic allusion to the zigzag eccentricities of his overloaded 


intellect. It is entirely fair to say that the insanely excessive sk 


I 
ticism and the gratuitous imposition of unwarranted and worthless 
hypotheses, which we have seen practiced by Baur, Schwegler, Volk- 
mar, and Hitzig, also characterize to-day the radical school of crities 
to which they belonged. All sound-minded and judicious persons 
must agree with Bishop Lightfoot that it is impossible to have any 
intellectual respect for men who, upon a subject of such solemn im- 
port and supreme dignity as the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
indulge in fancies so irreverent, baseless, and grotesque. It is like the 
sacrilege of theatrical vaudeville acted in the Holy of Holies. As 
we were writing these lines, a dispatch from Rome arrived telling us 
of an Italian sage and seer of remarkable literary and scientific in- 
sight, who would, if he turned his attention to biblical interpretation, 
make a worthy successor to the four acute critics whose exploits we 
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have just examined. Dr. Francolini, says the message from Rome, 
has discovered in Pliny and in poets from Virgil to Byron veiled ref- 
erences to radium, together with hints that the place to look for this 
mysterious metal of portentous qualities is at the source of the 
Clitumnus, a little river in Umbria which has violet-tinged water. It 
is evident, as the newspapers say, that anybody who can discover, in 
the works of the authors mentioned, references to radium, the just- 
now-discovered metal, must have powers of intellect as wonderful as 
the powers of radium itself. And it is not strange that on the warrant 
of so marvelous a genius, men of science should, as the dispatch re- 
lates, start for Umbria to search for radium at the head-waters of the 
river Clitumnus. But what an accession to the ranks of the intuitive 
radical biblical critics a man of Francolini’s piercing penetration and 
microscopic literary insight would be! In ability to see what isn’t 
there, he is not unworthy of their high society. 


A REPLY TO AN AGNOSTIC. 


BLaTcHFoRD, the London socialist editor, has blown such a blast 
on The Clarion as might easily frighten the pusillanimous and 
the ill-informed. He has sallied gayly forth in vaunting, vicious, and 
vociferous style, with all his inexperience on his head, to undertake 
the alluring but oft-abandoned enterprise of demolishing Christianity. 
His adventure will probably do him good, because he is likely to learn 
something. In the end he will have some experience and Christianity 
will have the victory. Against this slashing assailant a swift young 
swordsman sets himself, with polemic skill, to champion Christianity. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, journalist, essayist, and critic, has made some 
striking and pungent replies to the Agnostic socialist’s attack. No 
systematic straight-out defense of Christianity is attempted, but dex- 
terous and unlooked-for side-thrusts are delivered in the style of a 
nimble and versatile journalist apt at asking troublesome questions. 
One of his suggestions is that, in a controversy with Agnosticism, 
Christianity has this disadvantage, it really exists and is responsible 
for things, and so its occasional failures and mistakes can be pointed 
out. It is an actual power, an active fact, and hence it can be criti- 
cised. No such exhibit can be made of Agnosticism’s failures and 
mistakes, for the reason that it is not a power at all; it has not any- 
where been intrusted with control, nor has it assumed responsibility 
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for affairs. It is, out and out, one of the “outs,” and for the “outs” 
to criticise the blunders and shortcomings of the “ins” is always easy. 
The “ins” are loaded with the responsibility, and have the difficult 
task of managing obstreperous elements in a perfect way, by the 
agency of imperfect, even when well-meaning, agents. The “outs” 
have no responsibility to carry, no task to perform, nothing to do but 
to sit on the fence and find fault with the management, and jeer the 
unsuccesses, of the “ins.”’ The business of the opposition is to oppost 
the government—a very easy job compared with the onerous and com- 
plicated work of governing perfectly. Within the borders of civiliza- 
tion Christianity is in office; it is the governing power. Agnosticism 
is only a critic, not an influential active participant. It is only a 
negation, a cipher. Among practical realities it has no place, it 
scarcely exists. For ages there has been a Christian Church, actual 
and powerful, toiling away at all the world’s great problems. It has 
had to “run” the whole Western World for centuries. Agnosticism is 
nowhere instituted or established, it is not working out any of the 
world’s urgent problems, nor ministering to humanity’s sore need ; 
and it is not “running” anything. It has no solutions to offer. Chris- 
tian civilization has been and is, and its work stands visible and open 
to critical examination. There has never been a totally Agnostic 
civilization. It is true that there have been two civilizations that 
might be said to represent something resembling Agnosticism. The 
later Roman Empire was largely Agnostic, and the Chinese Empire 
is largely Agnostic. The modern Agnostic, however, shows no dis- 
position to boast of those triumphs. This, says Chesterton, is one 
disadvantage of Christianity in a controversy with Agnosticism: the 
Christian Church has long been busy doing and making many things ; 
and so its doings are open to comment, and it has made some mis- 
takes. Agnosticism has nowhere instituted itself, has organized noth- 
ing, and done nothing, and so its doings cannot be examined. One 
might say it escapes being criticised by not being at all. 

The above is, in part, one of Mr. Chesterton’s replies, and he 
makes another point against the Agnostics as follows: 

“The strength of Christianity is a very mysterious thing; it | 
little to do with the controversial ingenuity either of its supporters 
or its opponents. Often it has happened that clever men have been on 
its side ; often it has happened that clever men have been on the other 
side. Its strength lies not in the fact that it is eloquent or successful, 
or well represented ; it lies in the incidental fact that it is indispen- 
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sable. By indispensable I mean this: It is, to all mortal appearance, 
impossible for men to attack Christianity without eventually ending 
up in positions that no sane masses of men have ever held, in positions 
which would horrify a decent pagan or an unbaptized savage. 
Schopenhauer attacks Christianity and ends by saying that life itself 
is a delusion. Nietzsche attacks it and ends by saying that charity 
itself is a delusion. Others attack it and end by saying that human 
goodness and badness are delusions. Christianity does not answer: 
a few of her apologists answer, and generally badly. But she is silent, 
for she is old, and has seen so many paradoxes. She knows the path 
you Agnostics and deniers are on, and has seen many on it; she knows 
that on it are delightful hypotheses and luxurious negations, and that 


that way madness lies. She knows that as soon as you want any con- 
ceivable human reality, if it be only to say “Thank you’ for the mus- 
tard, you will be forced to return to her and her hypotheses, where she 
sits, guarding through the ages the secret of an eternal sanity.” 

The fact is that in religious circles no weight can be allowed to 
Agnosticism. There is no force in mere negation, or in confessedly 
absentee testimony. Learning may properly ask attention to supposed 


new knowledge, but why should men claim and hold the floor for the 


purpose of vociferating their ignorance? Huxley spoke of “the 
absurdity of supposing that we know anything about either spirit or 
matter ;” which amounts to a declaration of comprehensive and all- 
embracing know-nothingism. Why should a man who claims to know 
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:0 little talk and write so much as he did about what he doesn’t know ? 


We can see no object in all his labor except to try to persuade his 
fellow-men to confess that they too know nothing. Listening wearily 
to the volubility of the Agnostics, it is impossible not to wonder why 
avowed ignorance should wear such learned, important, and pedagogic 
airs, and be so prolix and repetitious in setting forth by items and in 
sum the contents of its emptiness. When professed Ignorance as- 
sumes to steer the funeral-barge of Faith it were more decorous for 
it to do so quietly, as when, in Tennyson’s idyl, the body of Elaine 
was floated toward the towers of Camelot, 


The dead, steered by the dumb, 
Went upward with the flood. 


After many loquacious years, loud with the vaunt of ignorance, 
and aggressive with the supercilious arrogance of unfaith, Herbert 


Spencer, the chief of modern Agnostics, seems to have been visited in 
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his later years by a sense of propriety which stayed with him long 
enough to make him confess that silence best becomes the unbeliever ; 
that it is indecent and inhuman for the Agnostic to go about robbing 
ner 
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men of the sustaining comfort they derive from their creed, droj 
dark and deadly hints to shake their faiths and unsettle their hope; 
and that the Agnostic is “cruelly thoughtless” of the rights of his 
fellow-men in so doing, since “nothing but evil can follow” from de- 
priving men of the sacred convictions which enable them to bear the 
ills they suffer and to carry the exhausting burden of daily duties, 
often fulfilled without thanks and without sympathy. Agnosticism 
is an ill-bred creature; to see a momentary sense of decency flit acro 

its boorishness and check its loud volubility is encouraging. Possibly 
it may yet hear a Voice saying, “Be still and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the heathen.” Two classes of heathen there 
are: the better class, who, though worshiping they know not precisely 
what, still do worship Some One or Somewhat, and who are worthy 
in proportion to their reverence and sincerity; and a lower and more 


10peless class who worship Nothing, and believe nothing but their 
hopel ] hip Not 


own cocksure Ignorance. In war-time there was a sable Agnostic 
named “Pete,” who did the cooking for the Ninth Illinois Regiment. 
At the battle of Fort Donelson black Pete showed the white feather, 
ran at the first fire, and “‘would ’a’ runned sooner” if he had “know’d 
it was a-comin’.” Being reproached for not showing more courage, 
he said: “Dat ain’t in my line. Cookin’ is my perfeshin.” Being 
asked if he cared nothing for patriotism and honor, he answered: 
“Dunno nuffin *bout dem things, sah; I regard ’em as wanities.” Is 
not Pete’s insensibility to the reality and power of patriotism in the 
midst of ranks which it had mustered, and in the hot fire of a fight it 
was maintaining, very like the agnosticism of some toward religious 
verities and realities in the midst of a civilization which Christianity 
has created and is sustaining, and of a variously manifest supernatural 
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Kingdom of God which is making conquests in all parts of the world ? 


And did the agnostic indifference of the colored cook of the Ninth 
Illinois toward patriotism at all discredit the reality and power of 
that sentiment which before his very eyes had marshaled a million 
patriots in arms on fields of death and was fairly rocking the conti- 
nent with a gigantic conflict ? 

Speaking roughly, it is fair to say that Christianity proves its 
reality and power by whet it does and what it effects. The fact that 
Agnosticism, which knows nothing, also consistently does nothing, 
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builds nothing, and effects nothing, creates a presumption that it is to 
be classed among nonentities which escape criticism by not existing, 
as George K. Chesterton suggests. 


PRAYING FOR THINGS. 

CERTAIN recent discussions of the purpose and value of prayer 
exhibit a decided tendency to deny specific answers and to eliminate 
the element of petition, even for spiritual bestowments, except as a 
somewhat ignorant attempt to institute a personal relation between 
the soul and God, or to secure the reflex influence of petition. There 
has been, however, a growing discontent with that view of prayer 
which finds its chief value in reflex influence. It is increasingly felt 
by large numbers to be an inadequate formulation of what the praying 
soul realizes in its devotions, and thoughtful men are gradually aban- 
doning the phrase, and are seeking some other more consonant with 
all the experienced facts. This is fortunate; for prayer cannot re- 
main a vital factor in the religious life of one who accepts the logical 
consequences of the doctrine that the only effect of prayer is its reflex 
influence ; for on this supposition prayer becomes a means whose value 
depends upon a delusion—the delusion that it is a power to move 
God ; and when we discover that we are deluded we will cease to pray. 
No man will ask God to do a thing which he is perfectly certain God 
will not do. He will not ask it eve n for the sake of the beneficial effect 
the petition might be supposed to have upon his character and con- 
duct. The reflex benefits of prayer are almost inestimable; but the 
only condition upon which they can be secured is that the peti- 
tioner shall believe that God is sometimes moved by prayer, and that 
he may be moved by it in any given instance. Communion, or the 
establishment of a personal relation with God, is undoubtedly a truer 
conception of the purpose of prayer than reflex influence, but the case 
for it is very little if any stronger on the theory that prayer does not 
at all move God. The relation of a person with a person must, in the 
nature of the case, be a mutual relation. There is no true communion 
with God unless he responds to our approach. Without this we could 
speak of communion with him only as we speak of communion with 
nature, fully understanding that by the phrase we mean merely those 
meditations in which we indulge in the presence of nature. Nor 
could we be said to commune with God even though to the utmost of 
our knowledge we brought ourselves into harmony with his laws in 
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nature and history and to the best of our ability employed them in 
advancing the interests of his Kingdom. There would be lacking the 
mutuality which alone constitutes true intercourse between spiritual 
beings. Communion with God would be a misnomer, and all pretense 
of such communion would come to a speedy end, were the theory of 
the immobility of God consistently held. We can move physical na- 
ture by physical means, even though we can hold no mutual spiritual 
communion with her. But God is, by the hypothesis, a Spirit who 
could be but will not be moved either by any spiritual considerations 
or by any physical efforts we can bring to bear. He is less accessible 
to us than the physical world. Because he is a spirit he is qualified to 
respond to our spirits; but because he is so absolute, so fixed in his 
purposes and activities, he will not deviate a hair’s breadth even to 
satisfy the heart hunger of his children. If he is thus unresponsive 
to a creature of his made in his own image, he is, to say the least, a 
rather unlovely being. If we are not in his image we sink to the level 
of our thought of the brute. We become, like the brutes, mere recip- 
ients of his bounty; we are not coworkers with him. In either case 
we cease to have any interest in attempting to converse with God. 
When one considers what is involved in the assertion of God’s 
immobility by expressed human desire it becomes a serious duty to 
inquire whether those who affirm it are right. It is easy to under- 
stand why thoughtful men should perceive the absurdity of some the- 
ories of prayer. And it is easy to comprehend why serious-minded 
men should fear that praying for things, whether spiritual or ma- 
terial, might lead to certain dangerous moral consequences. Too 
much dependence upon prayer might naturally seem to render human 
effort and sacrifice unnecessary. And this has unquestionably too 
often been the result. Still, it must be said that up to the present 
date in the world’s history those who have been the most distinguished 
believers in the efficacy of prayer for things have been the most active 
and self-sacrificing toilers in the effort to benefit mankind. And 
prayer may have a real value even though some make a highly absurd 
use of it and though there is some theoretical danger in the doctrine 
which allows us to pray for things. What reasons are there, then, for 
thinking that God may do some things in answer to prayer that he 
would not otherwise do? If we omit the teaching and example of 
Christ the first and fundamental reason for such an opinion is that 
the now generally accented doctrine of the immanence of a personal 
God implies the possibility of answer. The world is not made, but is 
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being made. The fixity of things is not in the things, but in the will 
of the Creator. He is subject to no restrictions except such as he 
imposes upon himself, and therefore he does freely what he does. If 
he should see fit to deviate from his usual course of action at the re- 
quest of a human being there is nothing and no one to hinder him. A 
second reason for believing in the possibility of answer to prayer is the 


fact of variety in created things. This indicates that an unnumbered 
multitude of ways of doing things is open to God, and that he regards 
any one of these ways as good as any other. The variety in the forms 
of trees and other vegetable growths is practically infinite. So with 
human beings; for while ther greater uniformity here, there is 
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still room for extremely wid most numberless variations. And 
in the realm of human history, lividual and national, for the de- 


velopment of which the suppos ower of prayer has been more free- 


ly invoked by Christians than for anything else, there is reason to 
believe that God has left the largest room for human choices. This 
suggests the third reason, that is, that God allows men a place in his 
plans. Unless we are to believe that all man’s activities are prede- 
termined by the Creator, we must believe that God regards himself as 


wise enough to govern the world even when man’s free activities are 
admitted. In other words, if man is really free God must at every 
moment modify his creatio1 | providence to adapt them to the 
activities of men. This may is a world which, instead of being 


planned in all its details according to an ideal design of God, is 
planned in part according to « encies created by man’s thought and 
action; but it is the only kind of a world which is consistent with the 
doctrine of human freedom and responsibility. 

So great is this power of man over the world of nature and his- 
tory as to suggest that providence is human as well as divine; that is, 
that God has actually taken man into partnership with himself in 
that constant adaptation of the world to humanity known as provi- 
dence. In many departments God seems to do little else than to pro- 
vide the raw materials, leaving man to prepare them for his own needs 
according to his own best judgment and skill. What object God may 
have in thus turning the world over to man we can only surmise; 
certainly it is not for lack of wisdom on his own part. Whatever may 
be his reason, he seems thereby to rebuke the doctrine of man’s in- 


significanee and to affirm man’s great significance. However that 


} 


may be, it is very certain that he does in numberless instances allow 
men to dictate by their acts what he shall do. The only question is 
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whether he will modify his actions at the request of men as he does 
in response to the acts of men. To say that he will not is to say that 
he refuses all spiritual intercommunion between himself and the be- 
ing to whom, for some reason, he gives so large a place in the govern- 
ment and development of the world. What he demonstrably allows 
to man suggests that he will do more than can be demonstrated, that 
is, that he will, at least at times, govern himself in accordance with 
human prayer. And this seems to be demanded in order to supple- 
ment and complete the cooperation already so prominent a factor in 
the relations between himself and man, by adding to cooperation by 
independent activities cooperation by mutual consultation. There is 
nothing in this belittling to God, but there is much in it that comports 
with the dignity of man as revealed by man’s place in the world. A 
difficulty that stands in the way of many is the fact that it is impos- 
sible to demonstrate answer to prayer, while there appear to be so 
many cases in which the petitions of human beings are certainly not 
granted. It is not trifling to point out that it is vastly more difficult 
to prove the granting of a petition than the refusal. We have the 
same thing to contend with in the use of remedial agencies for disease. 
When these fail we know it with certainty, but it would be almost 
impossible to convince the skeptical that the remedy brought about 
the recovery of one who became well. Yet we go right on employing 
such means as we hope may produce the desired results. Many dis- 
criminating individuals have attained to a high degree of certitude 
with reference to the effectiveness of certain medicaments; and there 
are fully as many of equal powers of discrimination who are thorough- 
ly convinced that prayer has been directly answered, especially for 
spiritual ends. In neither case is there proof sufficient to satisfy one 
who is disposed to be very exacting in his demands for conclusive 
evidence. If this seems to leave the matter of answer to prayer for 
things in great uncertainty it must be replied that the only requisite 
to the spirit of prayer is the belief, not that God does generally, or 
even frequently, modify his activities according to our request, but 
merely that he listens to our prayers, takes them into consideration in 
the determination of his plans, and that he can, if he sees fit, grant 
our desires. Action finds as powerful a spring in hope as in certainty. 
So that when the “simple believer,” of whom we hear so much, prays 
God not to allow her wayward son to go too far in paths of sin she 
may have a reasonable asemrance that God will give heed to her peti- 
tion. Or, when another simple believer prays for rain that his crops 
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may not be destroyed by drought he will feel certain that his act is 
something more than an attempt to establish a personal relationship 
between himself and God, however blessed such a relationship may be. 
3ut it will be said that at least as far as that wayward son is con- 
cerned it is inconceivable that God should not do all that he can do to 
hold him in check without any request from his mother. But it is 
certainly not inconceivable, nor even improbable. For God has un- 
questionably thrown upon man a responsibility for the welfare of his 
fellows. This cannot be explained on the ground that God does not 
watch with solicitude over the moral and spiritual welfare of men, 
but it is probably founded on a desire to give the race, for its own 
good, all the responsibility it can bear. God undoubtedly could, if he 
saw fit, do all that is needful for each individual without human co- 
operation; but instead of this he makes man his brother’s keeper. 
That the highest interests of hun anity are subserved by this arrange- 
ment will be conceded by all. There are, therefore, the best of reasons 
why God should in some cases and to some extent make his activities 
dependent upon the request of human beings. 

The chief end of prayer is not, as some would have us b lieve, 
that we may learn submission to the will of God. We are supposed to 
have subjected ourselves to him before we pray for things. We say, 
“Thy will be done,” not to indicate that we have no will, but in frank 


acknowledgment of the superior righteousness and wisdom of God’s 
will. We ask, but we do not dictate; and one of the most frequent 
and beneficial results of prayer is that by it we ascertain God’s will. 


But over and above this we pray because the world in which we live is 


seen to be not so definitely planned as to exclude modification from 
] 


time to time. Much of the world’s history—we never know how much 

is left to the determination of man. Here, not in those particulars 
in which constant operations display the fixed purpose of God, is the 
sphere for effective prayer. Prayer is not designed to change, but to 
determine, God’s plans. For this reason also importunity in prayer 
is allowable. If God’s final plans are to be in some cases fixed in ac- 
cordance with prayer it is reasonable to suppose that he should wish 
to secure in those who pray a proper appreciation of the results they 
ask him to bring about. While not every casual request, therefore, 
may be granted, certain very much desired favors might be granted. 
The trite is sometimes, as in this case, the true and the rational. The 
doctrine of the divine Fatherhood certainly gives us no hint that God 


shuts his children out from a reasonable share in the mutual deter- 
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mination of the activities of all the members of the divine family. 
Rather does it suggest that as the children heed the Father’s wish, so 
the Father, as much as possible, heeds the children’s wish. The filial 
relation, if it is not to be robbed of its very best content, must include 
the privilege of participation in all planning as well as in the execu- 
tion of the means and measures by which the common family weal is 
to be secured. Imagine the effect upon the children’s freedom of ap- 
proach to a father who would give them plainly to understand that 
their suggestions were not needed, either because he had already 
divined them or because his superior wisdom made them useless, and 
that if offered they would under no circumstances affect the father’s 
conduct of the family affairs! So also the idea of the kingdom sug- 
gests the value rather than the futility of prayer. The right of peti- 
tion, direct or indirect, is allowed everywhere except in the absolute 
monarchy. In proportion as government is in the interest of the 
governed is the right of petition, or, which is the same thing, the right 
of initiative on the part of the governed, encouraged. The analogy 
does not, of course, hold in all respects. Human governments do not 
have infinitely wise and beneficent heads. But God has in fact 
vacated his rights and prerogatives to a certain, though by us indeter- 
minable, extent, in favor of man’s exercise of his own judgment and 
powers. So that the situation is, within limits, the same as it is in a 
human government conducted on the principle of the mutual coopera- 
tion of rulers and ruled. And God carries this to the extent of some- 
times allowing the beneficent course of events he would doubtless 
secure if left to himself to be interrupted by the most frightful and 
disastrous blunders of human judgment and preference. Notwith- 
standing all this, no thoughtful man would wish that humanity might 
be excused from its present responsible prerogatives. None would 
choose the paternal government which gives every determination over 
to God. In spite of all we suffer by our own mistakes we all prefer 
the arrangement now in force. And we must believe that God pre- 
fers it too, else he would not permit it to be. There must be some 
high purpose which he can better work out by this method than by 
the opposite. And since he allows man such extraordinary influence 
in the work of the kingdom it is incredible that he will not consider 
man’s requests, but will pass them by as though they had not been 
presented. The supposition that God either cannot or will not answer 
prayer is out of analogy with all other manifestations of his regard 
for the preferences of mankind. 
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THE ARENA. 


TITHING A CHRISTIAN DUTY. 


Dr. DANIEL STEELE contends in the last number of the Methodist Re- 
view that the giving of a tenth of our income to religious purposes is not 
“a positive requirement of Christ,” and that such requirement cannot be 
counted “a part of Christianity.” He is no doubt technically correct in 
this, for there is no direct command of the Saviour to this effect, and 
hence a person does not necessarily and altogether forfeit his claim to be 
called a Christian when he confines his bestowments within amuch smaller 
amount. But there seems to us considerable danger lest the good doctor’s 
strong emphasis upon this point should unduly relieve the consciences of 
many who stand in no particular need of such relief and should create a 
wrong impression of the real condition of the case. He had no space in 
which to present the other side, it was not in the line of his argument; 
but there is an argument—which seems to me very strong and greatly to 
need frequent presentation—to which the attention of Christians who 
content themselves with giving very much less than one tenth of their 
income to benevolent or altruistic objects should, in my opinion, be con- 
stantly called, that, if possible, they may be led to see more clearly what 
is the truly Christian attitude in this matter. Surely a thing may be a 
duty—by force of circumstances, weight of reasonableness, and proved 
helpfulness in its effect on self and others—when there is no positive 
enactment of a divine law in so many words, nor yet what might be called 
exactly an intuition or a “dictate of our moral sense.” We rightly say 
that church membership is a Christian duty, that family prayers is a 
Christian duty, also attendance on prayer meetings, all of them when 
practicable. Not that any text of Scripture can be quoted which precisely 
requires either of these things, but that experience has so far shown them 
to be immensely beneficial that a plain rule of observance lies in their 
favor. Expediency, when clearly established, has no less binding author- 
ity on the conscience of the Christian than legal enactments; he recog- 
nizes it as virtually a command from his higher nature, an indication of 


the will of God. It is also unquestionably the duty of every Christian to 
love God with all his heart and il and mind and strength, and to love 
his neighbor as himself. Is it conceivable that one with such a love will 


be anxious to see how little he can do for Christ and his fellow-men, will 
hide behind the fact that there is no legal enactment absolutely demand- 
ing one tenth as a matter of compulsion, and will plead that since he is a 
Christian, not a Jew, he is at full liberty without qualm of conscience or 
impairment of his standing to spend nearly, if not quite, all his substance 
on himself? If we have love enough doing “the things that are pleasing 
in his sight” becomes fully as important as “keeping his commandments.” 
If we have love enough privileges become duties and duties privileges. 
The closest possible partnership with the Saviour is to such a one not a 
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burden to be borne but a delight to be enjoyed. He does not inquire care- 
fully how much he must give for extending the kingdom and redeeming 
the world, but howmuch he may give and not beunjust toother obligations. 
It is doubtless possible to give too much to God’s work. He who simply 
follows the impulses of a thoroughly loyal, loving heart filled with deep 
desire that the Master may everywhere be honored, might conceivably for- 
get his duty to his family and his future, might lay himself open to the 
reproach of not properly providing for his own, might imperil the rights 
of his children or fail to meet certain claims of justice. He will need to 
check this tendency by some prudential rule that shall embody the wis- 
dom of the ages in this matter and have the sanction of the best examples. 

Is there any other rule that can compare with the tenth? Is there 
anything that has such a weight of general approval behind it? It comes 
down from the most ancient times. It was repeatedly insisted upon in the 
older Scriptures which still remain to us an important sou”ce of ascertain- 
ing the mind of God. It was grounded, not in the evanescent prescrip- 
tions of Mosaism, but in the fundamental] needs of human nature. It was 
so commonly accepted by the early Christian Church as not to call for 
specific reenactment at the hands of the apostles. It has highly com- 
mended itself to vast numbers of the most devoted down through the cen- 
turies. It has been continually proved in practice to be attended by the 
special blessing of God both temporally and spiritually. All this being 
so, I for one am at a loss to understand how anyone who considers him- 
self a follower of Jesus can justify the crude, careless, slipshod, hap- 
hazard habits of giving which so generally prevail, or can really content 
himself with much, if anything, less, as a rule, than the tithe or tenth. 
It may be admitted that in extreme poverty a smaller proportion might be 
accepted of the Lord. It must certainly be held that those who have 
much wealth should give a good deal more. But that there is any better 
rule, for the great body of the Church, applicable to nearly all cases, the 
present writer does not believe. Nor is he willing to admit that there is 
any special danger of “legalism and self-righteousness” arising from the 
adoption of this rule as a plain dictate of Christian duty and privilege. 
The peril of spiritual pride attaches to all high states of grace; this, of 
course, should make us watchful, but surely need not deter us from set 
ting our mark at the highest level. I greatly deprecate any suggestion or 
mode of treating this topic that shall seem to give countenance to the 
vast host of Christian robbers, religious freebooters, who fill our churches 
and congratulate themselves that since they are not under the law but 
under grace the burden of devoting one tenth of their income to religious 
uses does not rest upon them to any degree. So these people feel at per- 
fect liberty to indulge their worldliness and social ambitions, their pride 
and selfishness and love of personal ease. The follies and luxuries and 
elegancies of life get their full share, while the pressing claims of the 
sadly crippled benevolent causes are ignored, and the Church’s work is 
crippled for lack of funds. I firmly believe that systematic proportionate 
beneficence is an essential part of Christianity, and should be so preached 
without qualification, for covetousness is so hideous a sin and so heinous 
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in God’s sight that it is not safe to leave ourselves exposed to its attacks 
without the most ironclad defens« Without some settled rule, some 
definite system, some fixed proportion, the important principle of Chris- 
tian stewardship stands no chance of proper recognition. If all is left to 
impulse and caprice, such is human nature, so mightily is it given to 
selfish grasping and retaining, that the tendency will be in most cases 
overwhelmingly strong to put off the religious and charitable schedules 
of outlay with a very scanty allowance, with not more than will suffice to 
maintain a decent standing in the community where we live. To pre- 
vent this some fixed proportion must be accepted and steadily adhered to, 
regarded, indeed, as both privilege and duty. And when the inquiry is 
honestly and carefully made, without selfish bias, as to what should be the 
proportion, there is very little likelihood, it seems to me, of any other 
conclusion being reached than that one tenth is that proportion. Let it 
be remembered that it is wholly a question of distribution, not at all of 
ownership. All is the Lord’s. He has put something into our hands for 
a season that we may administer upon it. How shall we do it so as best 
to please him? The setting apart for God’s particular work of one tenth 
of one’s property would seem to be placed in the Bible on the same foot- 
ing as the setting apart of one seventh of time. In neither case was it im- 
plied that the portion not thus set aside was to be used selfishly or irre- 
ligiously. It would be as fair to charge those who especially observe the 
Lord's Day with denying that all our time is the Lord’s as to charge 
tithers with denying that all our property is his. Both the prescriptions, 
as to time and property, antedated the Mosaic law, and both have sur- 
vived, it is fair to infer, the repeal of that law, being nowhere annulled 
by Jesus either by the letter or the spirit of his words. That God ap- 
proved this practice in the days of the past is a very clear indication that 
he approves it now; for human nature is the same, and it will scarcely 
be claimed that the needs of religious work are less pressing at present 
than they were then, or that a less proportion will answer under existing 
circumstances. JAMES MUDGE. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 

One who “was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.’ 
This is the testimony. But was Jesus tempted exactly as we are? Did 
he ever waver as we often do between a right and a wrong act? Did he 
ever incline to do wrong? A prominent university professor, accustomed 
to discriminating thought, once said to me, “I think Jesus sometimes felt 


like doing wrong, like the rest of us.” This conception is quite general. 


I believe it to be wholly wrong. Temptation may be said to exist in three 
degrees according to the kind of response human nature makes to a 
stimulus. Temptation implies two factors: object and subject, environ- 
ment and organism, stimulus and response. The word “temptation” is 
sometimes applied to the first factor only, with the second factor only 
conceptually present, as when Dryden writes: 
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Dare to be great, without a guilty crown; 
View it, and lay the bright temptation down. 


This lowest degree of temptation exists when the environment or stimulus 
elicits no response either physical, mental, or moral in the human organ- 
ism. The only justification for speaking of such a condition as temptation 
is some property of the object which is capable of causing a person to do 
wrong. A summer cloud cannot in any way be appropriated by the hu 
man organism for wrong purposes. It is no temptation. But a summer 
apple has properties which are capable of inducing a hungry street urchin 
to fall from grace. The second stage of temptation exists when an outer 
solicitation is met by a physical or mental response in the human organ- 
ism. When the odor of coffee and frying steak strikes the nostrils of an 
honest hungry man his mouth waters. He forms no intention of stealing 
a dinner, but he has a lively physical response to the stimuJas. All that 
part of his nature the function of which is to utilize food is powerfully 
stimulated, but in no immoral way. He is tempted, but without sin. The 
third and acutest degree of temptation is when the stimulus produces a 
wavering of the will—when there is a moral response to environment; 
when the hungry man debates with himself whether he will secure a 
dinner by illegitimate means; when to steal or not to steal becomes the 
question. A classic example is Launcelot Gobbo in “Merchant of Venice” 
debating whether he shall run from the Jew. His conscience says, 
“Launcelot, budge not.” “Budge,” says the fiend. “Budge not,” says his 
conscience. A more serious one is Hamlet pondering the question of 
suicide; and Jean Valjean pacing his room all night torn by a violent 
conflict within, debating whether he should keep silent and let another 
suffer from false accusation, or reveal himself and save another by his 
own sacrifice. 

These three degrees of temptation may be best exemplified where the 
first factor, environment, remains constant. A man who never knew the 
desire for intoxicants walks by a saloon and smells the fumes of liquor; 
but he experiences no desire to taste the stuff nor to enter the saloon. In 
no sense does he respond to that part of his environment. Or, to use a 
scriptural equivalent, he is dead* to that sin in every sense, physical, 
mental, moral. Intoxicants to him are only potentially a temptation. 
Another man, a converted drunkard, passes by the same door and inhales 
the same fumes. Instantly the old appetite awakes and gnaws at his 
vitals, clamoring for alcohol. Memory reproduces the experiences of his 
days of revelry. The old, wild life rushes back like a tide. But not for 
the fraction of a second does he debate with himself whether he shall 
go in. With steady step and unwavering purpose he marches by and is 
more than conqueror. He experiences physical and mental response to 
the stimulus. Drink to him is a temptation with high potentiality. But 
in the moral sense he is dead* to the suggested sin. A third man ap- 
proaches the fatal place. This very morning he promised his wife and 
perhaps his God that he would not touch the stuff to-day. But he, too, 


* Rom, vi, 11. 
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must meet the same odor from the door of hell. He is seized as by an 
evil spirit. Appetite and imagination leap in response to the tempter. 
But that is not all. He stops, starts on, turns back, goes in. Then by 
an enormous exercise of will he shakes off the spell. Without tasting a 
drop he goes on to his work and comes home a sober man. He is con- 
queror; he is without sin; but not without sinfulness. His sinful nature, 
though subdued, is yet alive and strong. His will responds to evil. He is 
not yet dead to sin. Now is it consistent to think Jesus was tempted in 
this last degree? Did he suffer this response of will to the tempter? Is 
there a crumb of evidence that for a single instant his will was not one 
with the Father’s? When Satan suggested making bread out of stones— 
the gambler’s temptation—was there a moment when he wished to do it? 
Doubtless the suggestion sharpened his pangs of hunger; he gave a 
powerful bodily response. But not for an instant did his purpose waver. 
He was tempted also to substitute worldly power and glory for the king- 
dom of God. Intellectually he grasped all the possibilities of the case. 
He saw the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. But his pur- 
pose not to make the trade was as firm as the mountain on which he stood. 
The Garden of Gethsemane is earth’s most glorious battlefield. Tours, 
Waterloo, Gettysburg, great and glorious, are still less glorious than 
Gethsemane. Here was fought the Battle of the Ages. Here was blood, 
drawn not by the sword, but by anguish of spirit. Here was conflict not 
with visible foes, mid booming of cannon and flash of sword and bayonet 
in the sun of noon—not with heroic comrades at back and shoulder; but 
with invisible principalities and powers, at night, in silence, alone. But 
wherein is the glory of the scene? “Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me: nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done.” No 
vacillation of will, but perfect and unbroken obedience. Jesus shrank from 
the next day’s anguish of soul and body and the horrors of death. To 
the prospect of an ignominious and painful death he experienced the 
natural physical and mental response. But who will say there was even 
a momentary will or desire to run away from the cross? To say that in 
these recorded temptations he experienced vacillation of purpose between 
a right and a wrong course is to attribute to the Son of God a weak and 
sinful nature. Jesus was “dead unto sin but alive unto God.” Jesus 
never had the experience so graphically described in Rom. vii. His will 
never responded to evil solicitation, but did respond perfectly to the will 
of God, which was his real environment—his life. “My meat,” he said, 
“is to do the will of him that sent me.” He spoke of himself as “the Son 
of man, who is in heaven.” To this heavenly environment he responded 
without even a moment’s interruption. Jesus knew only the second stage 
of temptation. This is holiness. To be otherwise is to be double-minded 
men, unstable in all our ways. Jesus was at one with God. He was holy 
in heart. He knew no divided self. We can be like him. We can be 
surrounded by inducements to lust, dishonesty, greed, and envy, and be 
dead to them all, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
knew no sin in act or thought. WILLARD N. Tosre. 
Urbana, II. 
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EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 

THE expository preacher has a rich field to cultivate. Laymen in 
Sunday school and Bible classes have had the unfortunate effect to drive 
instruction in the Scriptures, to a large extent, from the pulpit. This 
result is deplorable, for such teaching in the pulpit is eminently helpful 
The expository preacher makes an elaborate explanation of a passage of 
the Bible, throughout his discourse, while the topical preacher makes a 
hasty reference to the text and proceeds with his sermon independently 
of the text. The biblical preacher unfolds the word. 

Many thoughtful believers are asking, Can the old faith live with 
modern research? The true pastor will not go on his way as if scientific 
methods had not been applied to the sacred volume, but he will show the 
people the wheat that is left after the threshing of the critics. The early 
chapters of Genesis, for instance, have been subjected to such a threshing 
process. The story of the beginning of things is here told from a religious 
standpoint. Have the accounts any historical character and moral worth; 
and does their value vanish if scholars can show that the authorship is 
composite, and, therefore, Moses did not write them all? Thoughtful lay- 
men would be all but a unit in their appreciation of the minister who 
spoke, from a full mind, on the creation, the fall, and the flood 

But many deny the acceptability of biblical sermons. Mere dogmatic 
assertion, however, avails nothing. Anyone, to be sure, would grant that 
the minister that labors under the delusion that an expository sermon 
consists of an olla-podrida from the commentaries of Whedon, or Alford, 
or Meyer may well leave for another field of homiletics—in fact, the 
sooner the better. But will not rhetoric lend its charm to such discourse, 
and win the ear of the people? The world is to be saved by the foolishnes 
of preaching, not by foolish preaching. The itinerant can keep to the 
highway despite the darkling bugaboo that declares dogmatically that a 
biblical sermon must be as dry as chips. 

Theological schools are alive to the need of expository preaching 
Their professors have been urging the students to plan to deliver regu 
larly discourses expository of the Scriptures. Professor Phelps, of An- 
dover, advised his classes not to let a Lord’s Day. pass in their ministry 
without basing one discourse at least, in all its parts, on a passage of 
Scripture; and a message of much the same tenor comes from Yale and 
Garrett. Such authority demands attention, but the Church does not 
have to lean wholly on the word of ecclesiastics. The man without the 
ological training can see the need for himself. Where would the B 
receive adequate attention outside the pulpit? Confessedly, the work of 


the Sunday school is not usually elaborate and scholarly; and the writ 


ings of college and divinity school professors have a scientific character. 


But the pulpit should be popular and biblical. How solemn is the ordina- 
tion of the Methodist preacher when he receives authority from the bishop 
to preach the word! The herald does not tell his entire message unless 
he becomes an expository preacher, and helps to counteract the sad want 


of such preaching. Frederick W. Robertson, in fact, lectured on the books 
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of Corinthians, and William M. Taylor preached on the parables of our 
Lord; and others less famous, perhaps not infrequently, have done as 
they did. But a few showers do not break the drought 

The power of sermons explanatory of the Bible arises from the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. The inspiration does not consist in the per- 
fection of the Bible as a manual of geography and geology, but in its 
unapproached moral and religious elevation. The prophets were not the 
mighty men that they were because they reflected a Semitic religious 
characteristic, as Renan holds, but because Jehovah had vouchsafed to 
them a special revelation for Israel. The Bible is the Book of Books be- 
cause it centers in Christ. The beatitude declares that the pure in heart 
are blessed with a clear vision of God, and the sacred writers make a 
remarkable appeal to the best in man because they were remarkably pure- 
minded men. Sermons, therefore, woven into the very warp and woof of 
the supreme revelation of God must have a part of its spiritual power. 

A preacher would not be wise, however, to restrict his sermons to the 
exposition of Scripture. Such a class makes variety to topical preaching 
The bar and the theater do not even now draw such large audiences, week 
in and week out, as does the pulpit, but complaint is made of its monotony. 
Many churches fail to have the morning and evening congregations of 
equal size though most of the attendants live within sound of the church 
bell. An introduction of a large portion of expository and textual ser- 
mons would tend to break the monotony, and give freshness tc the jaded 


spirits of the hearers. For no book bears any comparison with the Bible 
in rich variety of themes combined with adaptability to the grasp of the 
people. The picture of the man that received a full day’s wages for an 


hour’s work, in the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, is a popular 
setting of the truth contained in Browning’s comforting words, “It’s not 
what we do, but what we would do, that exalts us.” 

Fox Lake, Wis Rospert 8S. INGRAHAM. 


WHAT OF THE REVIVAL? 
For reasons all too plain, the question is everywhere asked, “What 
The answer is, the Church has lost 
conviction. The revival that swept whole communities into the Church 
did not come without pungent conviction of its necessity, and great power 
of feeling. The churches are doing their work industriously at the present 
time, much as a bank teller or a street car conductor does his—without 
feeling. In fact, we have come to think it unmanly to feel. This is the 
result of a persistent insistence upon the part of the ministry that feeling 
is no part of pure religion. That Christians should live well no one 
should doubt, but a man without profound conviction and great power to 
feel does not amount to much as a Christian or as a man. He cannot 
mount up to high spiritual things. Say what you will, it was the power 
of feeling that characterized the old-time revival. Feeling deeply, the 
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has become of the old-time revival 


preacher made others feel. Mere thought never did produce in sinners 
genuine conviction. It is feeling that persuades sinners. “With the 
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heart,” not the head, “man believeth unto righteousness.” Every great 
preacher that Methodism ever produced was distinguished as much for 
power of feeling as for power of thought. Wesley, Summerfield, Simpson, 
Marvin, all joined great masterly power to think with great masterly 
power to feel. They saw things clearly and felt divinely what they saw 
It was this which gave them power to make others feel the same. Who 
that ever heard one of the old-time mighty men of God that does not 
remember the clear vision of things he had and which he expressed in a 
voice that had tears in it? There is no shifting the fact, a preacher 
must have himself a great power to feel. Moreover: What has become of 
the men and women who once in our revivals agonized and wrestled with 
God at our altars till a great mountain of feeling pressed upon every un- 
converted soul in the farthest part of the room It is high time that 
clear thinking, good living, and deep feeling go to housekeeping again 
together. The family has long enough been sad because of so few births 
and cries in the natal chamber. C. E. CLINE 
Portland, Ore. 





“AN EDUCATED MINISTRY ”"—A CORRECTION 


In the Methodist Review of January-February, and in the “Arena” 
department, Rev. Frank Seeds makes the statement that “Education means 
a drawing out of the powers and forces of the mind.” This is a mistake 
quite too common to pass without correction. In the Latin language, from 
which our word “education” is derived, there are two verbs whose first per 
son singular, indicative mode, are in the same form, namely, educo. These 
two words are, first, educare, a verb of the first conjugation, and its 
principal parts are educo, educare, educavi, educatum, and this is the 
word used all through Latin literature for expressing the ideas of educa 
tion, and it means “to teach,” “to instruct,” “to train up,” “to foster,” 
“to impart information,” but it never means to lead out or to draw out. 
The other verb is “educere” of the third conjugation, and its principal 
parts are educo, educere, eduxi, eductum. This word means to “lead 
out,” “to draw out,” “to raise up,” “to build up,” “to bring into the 
world” (said of midwives), but it is never used to mean education any- 
where in Latin literature. Its only use there, in connection with schools, 
is to describe the process of slaves leading Roman children from their 
homes to the school and back again, but educare is never used to describe 
this leading out of the children. The idea of “lead out the powers 
of the mind” is neither in the word nor in the process of educa 
tion, but, rather, the idea of feeding and nurturing the mind that it may 
grow. Webster’s International Dictionary is misleading on this word 
All who read this are referred to the Century Dictionary, all Latin lexi 
cons, and all Latin literature. Corresponding words are used in the Greek 
language and literature and lead to the same conclusion as is here pre- 
sented. J. A. BOATMAN. 
West Liberty, Ia. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


Tue “Fraternity of Lifelong Educational Endeavor,” of which some 
account was given in the Methodist Review for September of last year, 
hopes to meet in convention sometime the coming summer. Its plan is as 
simple as its aim, and its members, although busy men, find no difficulty 
in meeting its requirements. Each member is expected daily to recall its 
“Ideal,” answer one momentous “Question,” form a “Resolve,” offer a 
“Prayer,” take a broad and comprehensive “Outlook,” and follow these 


” 


simple “morning offices” with “personal reading and study” in lines of 
one’s own selection” from the fields of “Theology,” “Psychology,” “Sociol 
ogy,” “Ecclesiology,” “Biography,” and the “English Language and Litera 
beginning, of course, with and emphasizing strongly the “English 


ture,’ 
Bible.” 

The attention of the members of the F. L. E. E. has been called to the 
admirable volume of A. Morris Stewart on The Temptation of Jesus; to 
Mankind in the Making, by H. G. Wells; to Papal Aims and Papal Claims, 
by E. Garnett Man, Barrister-at-Law; to the story of Mary North, by Lucy 
Rider Meyer; to The Programme of the Jesuits, by W. Blair Neatby. Other 
valuable books have been brought to the attention of the members. 

One member proposes a special plan for the reading of biography by 
which a grouping is made, dominating characters placed in centers, and 
the notable lives they have influenced duly related and adjusted. “I will 


be an Astronomer. ... The great lives shall be the suns, each one with 
its system of stars. ... When I read the life of Moses I read Hebrew hi 


tory and literature. When I read the life of Michael Angelo I read th 
history of art. But where shall I begin? With Moses? Or with the latest 
autobiography? I shall begin at the center and read both ways. I shall 
begin with the mighty Alcyone—Jesus Christ. I shall read all lives in the 
light of his life. I shall read the gospels each year, and every year read 
some Life of Christ,” etc 

Another member reports his use of small blank books—each book 
about five inches long and two and a half inches wide. One of them he 
carries in his vest pocket all the time, and keeps it “as a snare to catch 
and cage casual thoughts that come to the surface of consciousness, chal- 
lenging attention. Once entertained, they begin to reward one like buds 
warmed into blossom or birds into song.” He says: “I never let a thought 
go that comes to me in that fashion. I put it down, and with the related 
thoughts that follow fill one side of a leaf in my little pocket Thought 
Snare. The back of that leaf I leave blank. When my book is full I take 
it apart and classify my leaf-notes in envelopes labeled according to topics. 
Sometimes I get twenty or thirty distinct thoughts on one subject in the 


course of a few weeks, and twenty or thirty more later on. And these are 
my thoughts. They came to m [ planted them. I cultivate them. Then 
I classify and arrange them, and thus sermons and conversations and 
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newspaper articles grow in my own preserve. The vest-pocket Thought 
Snare has been a great gain to me.” 


AN EXPERIENCE. “I am (let me assume) a Methodist preacher in th: 
first year of my Conference course. Never mind now my antecedent 
personal, intellectual, and professional. The Annual Conference has con 
sidered these questions and received me as a ‘preacher on trial’ and I am 
enrolled as a member of the ‘class of the first year.’ The studies for 
year are announced in the Appendix to the Discipline, § 59, § 2. I hav 
reached my ‘appointment.’ My first Sunday is over. I have a ‘study.’ In 
it are my books—not many, but good. [| have a supply of blank pape! 
Every sheet of it is an exhortation to diligence, fidelity, and originality 
And I must begin to study at the very beginning of the Conference year 
The temptation is to wait until I know my people, or until I have answered 
the letters which have accumulated during these weeks of packiug and un 
packing, or until my library is fully settled and arranged, documents 
sorted, and all that. But no! No! The first thing to do is to take up my 
Conference studies. Let me begin with Harman in his Introduction to the 
Holy Scriptures. No, I will begin with Miley in his Systematic Theology 
All at once I recall a bit of advice from an old friend, and promptly I de 
cide not to begin with Harman, Miley, or any other author, but, as my 
friend advised, ‘study subjects, not books!’ These books are to aid the 
examiners at Conference, and not to be the ‘all and in all’ of the student 
I must know all I can of the subjects embraced in the course. I am 
neither Dr. Harman nor Dr. Miley. 1 cannot afford to repreach their put 
tings of the faith. I cannot be their echo. These authors of the bool 
in the first year’s course—Harman, Miley, Foster, Hill, Broadus, Wesley, 
Stevens, Neely, Buckley, Martin, Foss, Dorchester, Cooke, Asbury, and the 
editor and other contributors to the Methodist Review—all of these are 
my professors. All honor to them! 3ut | am to work my Own way as a 
student, a thinker, and a preacher; and as I study under their guidance 
the subjects (not the books) assigned I shall be helped by them and shall 
be the better prepared to help the people to whom I am to minister. 

“But this is Monday. Let me begin my study to-morrow No! I 
don’t believe and I won't believe in ‘blue Monday.’ I rested Saturday 
Monday I work—not quite as hard as on Tuesday, to be sure, but fresh 
from contact with my people and with a new sense of responsibility I can 
do some things on Monday better than on any other day. 

“And now here are my half-sheets of blank paper ready for my memo 
randa—my Thinking Memoranda. I begin with ‘Systematic Theology 
And what is that? What is ‘Theology’? Here is my Unabridged. No, I 
won't open it. Here is my Greek lexicon. No, no! Let me first of al! put 
down my own definition of Theology. What is Theology? What is Syste; 
atic Theology? And what other kinds of Theology are there? ‘Natural.’ 
Yes. Write down my definition of it. And ‘Polemic.’ What is Polemic 
Theology? And ‘Biblical Theology’? And ‘Practical Theology’? What 
other departments of the science are there?—Here comes a caller 
Sorry! Ah, good morning, Brother Brooke! ‘Tired after Sunday; called 
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to have a chat.’ ‘Well, Brooke, I am just puzzling myself over a definition 
of Theology and trying to make a classification of the different kinds of 
Theology the scholars talk about. What do you think?’ ‘On Monday?’ 
‘Certainly on Monday! But what is Theology? What would you say? 
What did you say when examined? Must go? Sorry! Call again. Call 
in the afternoons unless you want to study. I must use morning hours 
for work.’ ‘Good-bye.’ ‘Good-bye Pencil in hand I think, and try to re- 
member, and ask myself what I should say if I were asked for a definition 
of Systematic Theology And I write and revise, erase and rewrite, and 
think and try again, and put down several questions that my thinking 
develops: What other words might I use besides ‘Theology’ to define the 
field of thought it covers? How does it happen that we have a Greek 
word instead of English? What is the Latin term? Let me look again at 
my definition By the way, what is Patristic Theology? How little I 
know! Now for a talk to my stove and chairs and walls (‘walls have 
ears’) about Theology. ‘Dear Friends: Theology is a term’—but the bell 
rings for lunch! 

‘*No, my dear,’ I say to my wife at the table, ‘the morning was not 
wasted, but it was not fruitful in results. I did start right. That is some- 
thing. I did work out dear Brooke, who likes to ‘rest.’ I have stirred my 
own curiosity into a regular thirst to know how the dictionary and Dr. 
Miley define Theology. I worked out rather a poor definition of my own. 
I am anxious to s if it ij yuund. What do you think Theology is?” And 
the good soul gave me an answer offhand. She said she supposed that 

gy is the result the thinking men do about God tested and cor- 
the teaching of God's own word and illustrated and enriched by 
personal experience in believing that word and trying to live up to it. 
Then she looked at me as if expected me to smile at her. And I believe 
1 did smile with admiration and pride, and I told her that I already saw 
a sermon in it. Then we ked about doing pastoral work and how we 
might do it in che best j \nd I asked her what were her chief doubts 
and difficulties in connection wi the Bible and religion and the Church 
Now if other people have ich troubles in connection with these subjects 
as even my wife confesses to there is room for sermons on Theology and 
good reason for the careful study of Bible evidences and all that. I be 
lieve that these prescribed books of the Conference course will be more 
entertaining than novels if we find out what our people are thinking about 
and what they need. To feel the need for one’s self and to try one’s best to 
find for himself the way to meet and relieve this need is the way to make 
books worth something and downright hard study a delight. I see that 
the way to get ready for Conference examination is to examine and dis 
cuss subjects with people of all kinds during the whole year—to study 
subjects and not books, and to study people while one studies subjects.” 


Four men, ministers of the Gospel, intent on self-improvement—per- 
sonal and professional—happening to spend a social evening together, fell 
into a conversation on pulpit effectiveness. Of the four, Atherton was the 
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oldest. He had never “gone through college,” but was eager to be a cultured 
man. Benton was a college graduate, a conservative fellow, by the way, 
and loyal to the old paths. Carter was also college-bred without much 
“early schooling” and a progressive in—well, in everything, and was not 
easily “shocked” by some of the modern “statements.” He did not accept 
the “heresies,”’ but he was not afraid of them, and rather liked to look 
them in the face. He was broad enough and had faith firm enough neither 
to be alarmed nor exasperated by men who in their search for truth 
listened to doctrines, entertained hypotheses, and frankly canvassed posi- 
tions directly opposed to his own. Dalton was the youngest member and 
by far the best scholar in this country quaternion. He had enjoyed the 
advantages of a refined home, had been at school] from his earliest years, 
Was graduated from one of the best universities in America, had taken 
@ graduate course in Europe, won a high degree, was a man of much per 
sonal force and glad to take charge, as a probationer in the Conference, 
of a humble country circuit. These men lived within ten miles of each 
other and occasionally met for a social evening. While the wives dis 
cussed subjects interesting to them the four young pastors by a blazing fire 
in the “study” took up one or more topics relating to their work. This 
evening Dalton read an excellent paper on “Pulpit Style,” and that was 
followed by a few apt quotations from distinguished authors. And the 
writer of this article believes that he can render no better service to the 
readers of this Department than to select a few of these quotations. The 
comments and conversation of the company must be omitted. The les 
sons taught by these high authorities are worthy of the thoughtful at 
tention of all ministers of the Gospel—old and young. One golden truth 
shines in all these gems of literature. Here they are: “In character, in 
manners, in style, in all things the supreme excellence is simplicity.’’* 
“The greatest truths are the simplest, and so are the greatest men.’’} 
“Nothing is rarer than the use of a word in its exact meaning.” “The 
words in prose ought to express the intended meaning; if they attract 
attention to themselves it is a fault; in the very best styles, as Southey’s, 
you read page after page without noticing the medium.’’§ “If you would 
be pungent be brief, for it is with words as with sunbeams, the more they 
are condensed the deeper they burn.”|| “With many readers brilliancy of 
style passes for affluence of thought; they mistake buttercups in the grass 
for immeasurable mines of gold under ground.’”* “When you doubt be- 
tween words use the plainest, the commonest, the most idiomatic. Eschew 
fine words as you would rouge.” 

The conversation then drifted into the power of monosyllables. Quo 
tations from Abraham Lincoln, Carlyle, Ruskin, and especially from the 
Bible, were made, and the talk closed with a recitation by Atherton of 
Professor Joseph Addison Alexander’s poem on “The Power of Short 
Words.” It is worth quoting here. Dr. Alexander was a professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, a master of seven languages, accom- 
plished in almost every department of learning, and a specialist in oriental 
literature. 

* Longfellow. t Hare. t Whipple. § Coleridge, q Saxe, 
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THe Power or Suort Worps. 
Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 

Or that the brief and p i must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 

The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 
When want or woe or fear is in the throat, 

So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange, wild note 
Sung by some fay There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 

Which has more height n breadth, more depth than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 

And he that will may take the sleek fat phrase, 

Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and shine; 


Light but not heat—a flash but not a blaze! 
Nor mere strength is it short word boasts ; 

It serves of more than fight or storm to tell— 
The roar of waves that cl yn rock-bound coasts, 

The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 

On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sick beds lie; 

For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead; 
For them that laugh and dance and clap the hand: 

To Joy’s quick step, as well as Grief’s slow tread, 
The sweet, plain words learn at first keep time; 

And though the them id or gay or grand, 
With each, with all, these ay be made to chime, 

In thought, or speech, ong, in prose or rhyme. 


What a great teacher a } } He has the world of observa- 
to draw from in illustration of the world of 
grace. He may teach while he preaches. He may know and watch the day 
children of his church attend. He may neutralize the 
apathy or the silence of secular teachers as to religious teaching, by his 
Sabbath-day instructions may teach in and through his Sunday 

l dent, teachers, chorister, librarians, and 


tion, history, and science 


school which the 


school by means of 


He may make his church an institute of theology, of 


platform speakers. 
Church history, biblical expo 


tion, and Christian ethics for young and old. 
He may organize Bible classes for all grades of his adult members, and 
supplement the most direct and vigorous religious teaching by evening 
classes, in all branches of learning, for those who want education but who 
cannot go to the schools to get it. He may organize popular lecture 
in science and in art, in history and political 
circles for home reading; magazine clubs; 
recreative evening classes; and any number of useful devices which would 
h a school. And in all this supervision of church 


courses in his own church 
economy; debating societi 
help to make his chur 
activities he may devote himself to pulpit preparation and through that 
agency be the teacher of the multitude as was “the Great Teacher” whom 


he rves and should try t 
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ARCHZ/OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Or the many false impressions among Protestants regarding the 
Roman Catholic Church, two might be mentioned as very common: that 
the Catholic clergy pay no attention to biblical studies, and that the Ro- 
man communion throughout the world is a unit on the subject of biblical 
criticism, and is nowhere troubled by flerce controversies regarding the 
inspiration, inerrancy, and origin of the several books of the Bible. The 
allegation of the uninformed Protestant that the Bible is a sealed book to 
the Catholic clergy is equaled only by the assertion of the Romanist that 
Protestants alone make shipwreck on the shoals of “higher criticism.” At 
the same time, it is doubtless true that Rome has suffered less from dis- 
cussions arising from biblical criticism than have some of the less pre- 
tentious branches of the Christian Church. The spirit of Rome is ever 
conservative, especially in countries predominantly Catholic. This is true 
not only of the more benighted South American republics and Spain, their 
mother, but also of Italy itself, “the home and headquarters of the 
papacy.” It is scarcely credible, but nevertheless true, that “throughout 
the length and breadth of Italy there is no sort of society for biblical 
studies. An academy of this nature which once existed at Rome under 
the presidency of Cardinal Parocchi at the Propaganda Palace soon lan- 
guished and died from lack of interest and encouragement, and all the 
recent efforts of Padre Lepidi, who summoned a conference at the Vatican 
last May to found another in its stead, were doomed to failure. Can this 
be wondered at, when in fact there is no chair of biblical criticism in the 
Roman ecclesiastical schools, and when at the Gregorian and Minerva uni- 
versities—to cite only two instances—none of the two thousand and odd 
Church students who flock thither annually are ever examined in biblical 
knowledge? Nor is any standard of proficiency demanded even from the 
selecter group, who go forth decorated as Bachelors and Doctors of The- 
ology.” This is from the pen of Mr. Austin West (Contemporary Review), 
to whom we are indebted for several suggestions in this article. 

The lack of greater interest in biblical study among Catholics is, after 
all, not hard to explain; for it is well known that Protestants and Cath- 
olics stand on very different grounds. The orthodox Protestant plants 
himself squarely on the Bible, which to him is a sufficient rule of faith and 
conduct. The Catholic, on the other hand, while fully committed to the 
doctrine of inspiration, maintains that the pope, and not the Bible, is the 
final arbiter or court of appeal. For, says he, “the pope cannot, when act- 
ing in his official character of supreme pontiff, err in defining a doctrine 
of Christian faith or rule of morals to be held by the Church.” According 
to the orthodox Romanist the Bible is inspired, but the pope alone can 
pronounce infallibly upon disputed points and proclaim to men the real 
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meaning of the inspired word. There are Catholics and Catholics. Th 
United States is not Spain, England is not Peru, and France, even, is not 
Italy. The controversies which agitated the Protestant Churches of Ger- 
many during the past century produced a great impression upon the 
Catholic Church of the Fatherland. While rationalism was making fear- 
ful inroads among the followers of Luther and Calvin, all was not serene 
among the Romanists. The dead scholasticism which had settled down 
like a nightmare upon the Catholic clergy, the leaders in philosophy and 
theology, was vigorously opposed by men like Feneberg and Diepenbrock, 
brought up at the feet of Bishop von Sailer of Ratisbon, no less than by 
the learned Baron von Wesenberg, whom Rome refused to make bishop 
“ob gravissimas causas.” The rank and file of the Romish clergy in Ger- 
many became more or less saturated with the scientific spirit of the age. 
No one more so than Von Moehler, of Tiibingen, later of Munich. People 
wonder to this day that his Symbolik was not placed upon the Index. The 
names of Ddllinger and Reinikens should not be omitted, for they also 
cherished advanced views on questions of criticism, though excommuni- 
cated on other grounds. Of late years Catholic Germany has been rather 
quiet as far as biblical criticism is concerned, and yet its sky has not been 
quite clear. Small clouds have also appeared which have disturbed the 
Catholics of our own land. Several distinguished scholars, suspected of 
fostering and propagating too liberal views, have been mysteriously trans- 
ferred from one college to another, or from one chair to another in the 
same institution. It is impossible to explain all these changes as being in 
the line of promotion. The treatment of scholars like Drs. Shields, Bru- 
neau, and Danchy is still openly discussed. But, explain their transfer as 
we wish, it is certain that the views held by these and others we might 
name differ very widely from those held by the average Catholic priest or 
bishop. Articles recently published in Catholic organs in this country and 
England show which way the wind is blowing, and that there is a strong 
undercurrent in the apparently placid waters. 

In recent years France has been the storm center, and Abbé Loisy the 
cause of the greatest disturbance. The clouds have gathered fast and 
thick about the head of this erudite Roman Catholic professor of theology. 
A few years ago he published a very interesting volume, L’Evangile et 
L’Eglise. Its issue was like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. It at once 
attracted great attention. As expected, the anathemas of many prominent 
ecclesiasts were hurled upon the book. The learned abbé saw clearly that 
he had broken the peace of the faithful and that his book had become a 
real stumbling-block to many influential prelates in France and elsewhere 
He hastened to withdraw it from circulation. The book was intended 
chiefly as an antidote against Harnack’s teachings; as an answer from the 
standpoint of the learned Roman Catholic biblical critic to the teachings 
of the more radical and destructive Protestant theologians. Among 
several other essays published by Dr. Loisy we must mention La Religion 
Israel; Ses Origines. This appeared under an assumed name in the 
Revue de Clerge Francais, October, 1900. This again gave great offense, 
though the friends of Loisy regard it as a complete overthrow of Renan’s 
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utterances on the same subject, which appeared more than fifty years be- 
fore. This paper, like all that the learned doctor writes, is so permeated 
with critical ideas, utterly at variance with the traditional beliefs of the 
Catholic Church, that the editor of the above-named review was warned 
not to publish any more such articles. Dr. Loisy is a terse writer; “his 
thought is condensed, his expression concise, he makes no parade of learn- 
ing, he does not indulge in rhetoric, there is no attempt at effect or 
edification.” His works are mostly exegetical. From reading his Etudes 
Bibliques one may fairly infer that he holds the following beliefs: The 
Pentateuch as we have it is not of Mosaic origin; the first eleven chapters 


robably the fall 


of Genesis are not historical; the story of the flood, and | 
of man, is of Assyrian origin. The books of Daniel and I 
late date and apocryphal. Equal inspiration must not be sought for in the 
entire Bible; this is as true of the New as of the Old Testament. St. John 


zra are of very 


is not the author of the fourth gospel, nor can it be from the pen of an 
immediate disciple of Jesus or even of an eyewitness. There is much in 
this gospel, like the resurrection of Lazarus, which is not historical 

After what has been written it is needless to add that such teachings 
have created great excitement throughout the Catholic Church, reminding 
one of the Briggs controversy in our own land, or of the Colenso discussion 
half a century ago. No orthodox communion could be expected to remain 
quiet under such provocation, least of all the Catholic Church in Europe. 
His utterances have been valiantly opposed. Among the most influential 
and distinguished of his opponents we must mention Cardinal Richard, 
the archbishop of Paris. Dr. Loisy’s case, doubtless, after previous per- 
sonal though fruitless admonition from this high dignitary, was referred 
to the Holy Office for adjustment. The Holy Office is another name for the 
Inquisition, or the great ecclesiastical court to examine into matters of 
heresy and other irregularities, with power to suppress heretical teaching 
and to punish heretics. Those who have followed the case need not be 
told that the Holy Office withheld its verdict. No book or essay of Dr. 
Loisy is on the Index. There is but little doubt that Leo XIII interfered. 
This diplomatic pope thought it wise at least to defer the matter, and 
urged that the interests of the Church could be subserved better by ap- 
pointing a commission to study the questions at issue and to bring in a 
report on the whole subject of biblical criticism. This is the origin of the 
“International Pontifical Commission.” It was a master stroke on Leo's 
part It prevented any hasty decision or rupture in the Church. The 
commission is composed of twelve members, or, counting Cardinal 
Parocchi, the president, and his two assessors, fifteen. The majority, as 
might be expected, are Italians; Germany has two representatives, and the 
following countries one each: Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, England, 
Ireland, and the United States They are without exception scholarly 
men, several of them specialists in some line of study. Some of them 
have been persecuted for too liberal views or downright rationalism. The 
questions on which they are to pass judgment have been more or less 
defined, but no definite time is assigned within which they must bring 
in a report. Nor have they any stated time or place of meeting in formal 
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conference. Indeed, they may never meet. Their work is rather to gain 
all the light they can upon every phase of biblical criticism and report in 
writing to each other and to the president of the commission. 

Father Loisy—the Harnack of the Catholic Church—is especially 
learned in the Semitic languages and literatures. He was professor of bib- 
lical exegesis in L’Institut Catholique—one of the foremost schools of Paris 
—for twelve years. He made a great name for himself here, and stood in 
the front rank of scholars. He was suddenly transferred from his chair 
to the chaplaincy of a nunnery. Was he forced to resign? Was this change 
in the line of promotion? Or did his superiors think him safer as a spir- 
itual adviser for a handful of pious nuns and schoolgirls than as a teacher 
of bright young theologues,the future leaders of the Church in France? The 
removal of Dr. Loisy was not an unmixed evil, but rather a blessing in dis- 
guise, for as with St. Paul in prison, so with this French savant, he now 
had abundant time for his critical studies, and several important essays 
were the immediate result. These have appeared in the leading Church 
reviews. A man of Professor Loisy’s ability could not long be buried in 
the seclusion of a convent. The French government, which cares little 
for creeds, still less for orthodoxy, elected him to a professorship in the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, in Paris. His predecessors in this 
chair have been great men, some of them distinguished Roman Catholic 
clergy. Of these we may mention Abbé Quentin and Pére Scheil, the emi- 
nent archeologist and Assyriologist. The piety and orthodoxy of these two 
have never been questioned. We must add that Professor Loisy’s chair is 
now under the ban, for certain schools in Paris, for example, L’Institut 
Catholique, forbid “under pain of expulsion” the attendance of its the- 
ological students upon Dr. Loisy’s lectures. His lecture room, neverthe- 
less, as formerly that of Renan, is frequented by many young and old 
Catholic theologians. Loisy has a large following; some claim that the 
majority of the younger priests are with him on questions of biblical 
criticism. This is probably an exaggeration; there is, however, a grow- 
ing number of learned Catholics who advocate more freedom for students 
of the Bible. Several of the best Catholic reviews have opened their 
columns to Loisy and his followers, not only in France but elsewhere. 
Even in Italy, one of the leading organs of the Church—Studi Religiosi— 
has more than once defended his teachings. One need only read the 
American Ecclesiastical Review, an ably edited “monthly publication for 
the clergy,” in order to see that some very distinguished American and 
English Catholics hold views regarding inspiration and kindred topics 
very like those of Dr. Loisy. An article on Inspiration in this magazine, 
January, 1901, is more liberal in tone than many organs of evangelical 
Churches would care to publish on the subject. 

The attitude of Leo XIII toward the Loisy controversy had dis- 
couraged the enemies of Loisy. The case has been reopened by Cardinal 
Richard. What will Pius X do? 

Since that question was written dispatches have brought from Rome 
the information that some of Abbé Loisy’s works have been condemned 
and put on the Index. What will Loisy do? 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Georg Ruuze. As professor in Berlin University he has a consider- 
able following among the student body, and he is to be reckoned as an 
independent and able thinker. In 1901 he published a book under the 
title Katechismus der Religionsphilosophie (A Catechism of Philosophy of 
Religion), Leipzig, J. J. Weber, in which he sets forth his views on this 
important subject. According to him the philosophy of religion is chiefly 
concerned about the origin and nature of religion, though it may not al- 
together neglect the law of its development. It has practically nothing to 
do with the defense of any particular form of faith. This belongs in the 
realm of dogmatic theology. In studying the subject he thinks it is neces 
sary to pursue the ethnological, the pedagogical, and the introspective 
methods. The first directs attention to the life of those peoples now in 
existence who are living in a state of nature; the second, to the inner life 
of the child; and the third, to the religious phenomena observable in the 
maturer classes among civilized men. The result of such a method of 
study leads to the conclusion that religion springs from the nature of the 
entire man, though several factors may be distinguished, as desire and 
aversion, involuntary constructions of the imagination, the activity of 
the understanding in attempting to solve the problems of being, the force 
of the ethical impulse, and the influence of language on the construction 
of religious ideas. In this connection it is questionable whether he has 
not given too much weight to the influence of language when he says that 
religion results from the opaqueness and inadequacy of speech to represent 
the object sought for with satisfactory clearness. Along with this goes 
his doctrine that religion is neither exclusively volition nor thinking, but 
that condition of the life of the soul in which the active will is still the 
unconscious force and the representative faculty is still sensuous recep 
tivity, or intuition. It is true that the origin of religion might be thus 
humble and unworthy while religion itself might be so desirable and even 
necessary as to make us hold on to it. But the conclusion that most men 
would be likely to draw from Runze’s positions is that religion has no 
place in the life of a truly rational being. The only way to escape such 
a conclusion would be to say that that which is common to religion is as 
Runze describes it. Particular forms of religion add so much to the dignity 
of the origin and nature of religion in general as to lift them above the 
level of that which is common to‘all and so to make them worthy of re- 
tention by enlightened men. Thus, we might be justified in being Chris- 
tians when we could not be justified in maintaining a lower form of 
religion. This makes clear at once the inadequacy of Runze’s method. A 
philosophy of religion should take in all the phenomena of all religions. 
It is legitimate enough to study the subject from the side of the con- 
tribution which the human mind makes to religion, but this is no com- 
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plete philosophy of the subject. A philosophy of religion which does not 
consider the validity of religious ideas can but be disappointing. It may 
indeed be that religion originates in the lower stages of human develop- 
ment, but it does not remain there It is found in the most enlightened 
minds of the most enlightened peoples. This finds but inadequate recogni- 
tion in Runze’s discussion of the law of religious development. This con- 
ception of religion as a function of art and of art as a function of re- 
ligion, with the emphasis on the latter, is based on the same inadequate 
consideration of all the elements which enter into the origin and de- 
velopment of the only religion that can stand examination. 


F. Niebergall. To those who are familiar with German devotional 
literature his name will not be unknown. But in 1902, in Tiibingen (J. 
C. B. Mohr), he published a work of far more than ordinary interest on 
the subject Wie predigen wir dem modernen Menschen? Eine Unter- 
suchung iiber Motive und Quietive (How shall We Preach to the Mod 
ern Man? A Study of Motives and Quietives). Niebergall does not an 
nounce any homiletical theory, and he adheres throughout to the most 
rigid application of modern methods to the study of the Bible. But he 
rises above all partisan considerations to give us some thoughts eminently 
worthy of our attention. According to him the purpose of preaching is to 
offer motives which shall surpass the motives natural to man, and to offer 
quietives which shall banish the sorrow of the natural man. Preaching 
should grow out of the knowledge of the Gospel on the one side and of 
the people to whom it is to be preached on the other. The sources and 
character of all homiletical material are thus determined. Niebergall be- 
lieves that the best way to get at the practical teachings of the New 
Testament is the scientific, objective method. In this respect he is in ac- 
cord with New Testament theology. But he differs from New Testament 
theologians in that he makes no attempt to discover a system of truth in 
the writings of each or of all of the New Testament writers. There may 
be differences of theories among the New Testament writers, but the pur- 
pose is the same in all He is above all possible inconsistencies and 
contradictions which trouble the scientific theologian so much. Allowing 
them all, he still finds the New Testament a rich mine of truth applicable 
to the needs of mankind. There are, in accordance with these thoughts, 
three groups of motives and quietives: 1. The reference to the temporal 
advantages of religion; 2. The reference to the transcendental benefits of 
religion; and, 3. The appeal to existing religious possessions and forces 
which should be cherished and employed. It is not necessary alone to 
exhaust all the resources of the New Testament in preaching, but to know 
man as he is, and not merely as he has sometimes been conceived of. 
Niebergall thinks that the feelings are the primary element in man—the 


foundation of his sane life. Hence the fact that man can be determined in 
his conduct or volitions by an estimate of values is seen to be the best 
means of access to human life. In proportion as the preacher can offer 
the highest good to the contemplation of man will he work effectively for 
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their elevation. But it is not sufficient te know man in general, the 
preacher must know man in particular. Niebergall divides men into three 
classes, in order to discover what motives and quietives will be effective 
with them: 1. Average people; 2. Church people; and, 3. Educated people 
who neglect the Church and religion. While Niebergall would find the 
sources of homiletical material largely in the New Testament, he does not 
hold that all preaching need be scriptural—that is, drawn from the Scrip 
ture. This is impossible, he thinks, simply because, first, there is no 
complete system of needful truth embodied in the New Testament, and, 
second, because the ideal of life, whether universal or personal, cannot be 
drawn directly from the New Testament as such. Nevertheless he holds 
that the New Testament has been most influential in the progress of 
ethical and religious thought, and that all progress in the understanding 
of the kingdom of God must be made aiong the line of the thoughts con 
tained in the New Testament. The New Testament offers not only that 
which was new in religion, but that which is central, namely, the person 
of Jesus Christ, who is given us as a supernatural power for our 
strengthening and comforting, and who can take us children of sin and 
death and change us into new men in the likeness of Christ. The earthly 
prosperity and happiness as well as the eternal state of every man de 
pends upon his acceptance or rejection of this Christ who came from God 
to man. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Die neue Auffassung der israelitischen Religionsgeschichte und 
der christliche Offenbarungsglaube (The New Conception of the His- 
tory of the Religion of Israel and the Christian Doctrine of Revelation). 
By F. Traub, Heilbronn, 1902. Although there has been much discussion 
of this subject in recent years a new work by a thoughtful man is always 
welcome. Traub’s booklet first of all commits itself to the Wellhausen 
theory of the religious development of Israel in a brief sketch of its his- 
tory through its three principal periods—the preprophetic, the prophetic, 
and the priestly. The question is then raised whether this conception of 
the history can be made to harmonize with faith in a real revelation from 
God. He thinks that this must be negatived under two conditions: first, 
if the doctrine of revelation is so conceived as to affirm the inerrancy of 
the Scriptures, and, second, if, on the other hand, the assertion is correct 
that the new theory is inextricably interwoven with a denial of the super- 
1atural. He is of the opinion, however, that neither of these conditions 
need be assumed. As to the former it is a dogmatic presupposition now 
almost universally abandoned, while as to the second, the theory of evolu 
tion applied to the Old Testament, it is not applied as a principle for the 
explanation of the world but as a heuristic principle. In the application of 
this principle of investigation the historian who seeks for causal connec- 
tions clearly sees that in the realm of history causal explanation can 
never be asserted without qualification, because the concept of personality 
forbids it. So that when he thinks himself able to show a development he 
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thinks of that development not in the causal but in the teleological sense 
More positively he makes the well-known point that the question of Old 
Testament history in no wise affects the Christian faith which has its 
foundation in the person of Christ. The only way in which a contradic 
tion could arise between the Christian faith and the modern views of the 
Old Testament would be to hold that the views of Jesus concerning the 
Old Testament were normative for us. This theory he holds to be an 
unbearable perversion of the authority of Jesus. As to the further ques- 
tion whether the religious history of Israel in its modern conception can 
be looked upon as a revelation, he thinks this could be denied only by one 
who had determined a priori that the religious history of Israel would be 
unworthy of God if it began at a low stage and only gradually rose to the 
highest point. In answer to the question what there is in the Old Testa- 
ment history to convince us of a real divine revelation there, he says that 
historical means and methods will certainly not convince us. These will 
indeed enable us to show that the belief in revelation was the foundation 
of the Israelitish religion; but the question whether that belief was jus- 
tified lies outside of the realm of history. Revelation is not an historical 
but a religious concept. Hence we cannot deduce the reality of a divine 
revelation either from the breaks in the causal connection of the historical 
development or from the self-consciousness of the prophets. Only from 
the content of the Israelitish religion itself can we discover its revealed 
character. As the Christian examines that religion in the light of his own 
he discovers that the same ethical concept of God is characteristic of both, 
and this it is which assures him of the revealed character of the Old Testa- 
ment religion. The gradual development of this idea of God in the history 
of the Israelites produces in us the conviction that that history is at once 
a record of a revelation and of a process of salvation. Whatever one may 
think of this argument, it is interesting, and to some it will be consoling 
to know that the advocates of the most extreme views of the Old Testa- 
ment believe in divine revelation. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

The German Military Requirements and the Clergy. In 1890 a 
law was passed by the German Parliament practically excusing the 
Roman Catholic clergy from all military service, even before ordination. 
Ever since then there has been much discussion as to whether the Prot- 
estants should seek to have their clergy excused also. Some favor, others 
oppose. In a recent meeting of Protestant clergy in Coburg the matter was 
fully debated, with the result that the following resolutions were passed 
by a vote of 51 to 29: 1. That the military service should be limited for 
Protestant clergy to one year; 2. That it should in no case extend beyond 
ordination. This seems to be about a representative case showing the 
state of Protestant feeling. 


The Social Democrats and Religion. At a recent meeting of the 
representatives of the Social Democrats in Germany the following de- 
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mands were made: 1. Separation between State and Church; 2. Cessation 
of all state support of Church and religion; 3. Abolition of religious 
struction from the schools; 4. Substitution therefor of moral instruction 
independent of all metaphysical basis, and scientific instruction in the hi 

tory of religions; 5. Prohibition of all teaching of creeds to children under 
sixteen years of a 6. Opposition to all superstition by the enlightenn 


of its adherents; 


ge 
7. Withdrawal from such religious societies as repreé 
be 


faiths no longer lieved. These things are scarcely more radical than 
those which all Americans take as a matter of course. But the animus o! 
the party is revealed in a different light when the second resolution is 
read, as follows: Only such persons as belong to no confessional religiou 
organization shall be allowed to be party leaders among the Social Demo 
crats, and only such shall be nominated by the party as candidates for it 
votes. 


Proposed Official Recognition of Woman's Work. The movement 
for the emancipation of woman in Germany has gone so far as that a re 
spectable author in a well-known religious journal deliberately raises th« 
question whether it is not time to institute an office in the Church adapted 
to the capabilities of women and to recognize it as fully as the clerical 
office is now recognized. He proposes that candidates for it shall be 
thoroughly educated, and that the incumbents shall be provided with 
regular salaries. H2 thinks this is all the more necessary since in the 
large parishes it is impossible for the clergy to perform all the necessary 
spiritual functions, and these are now in a considerable measure per 
formed by women, but in an unofficial and therefore in an irresponsible 
way. He thinks the hindrances to such a project are by no means in 
superable. 


The German Emperor to His Sons. Not long ago two of the sons 
of Emperor William II were confirmed. At the family table soon after the 
emperor proposed that those there gathered should drink to the health of 
the youths. But before doing so he expressed a desire to speak some 
words of fatherly advice. In so doing he compared the obligations they 
had just assumed to the oath a soldier takes upon entering the army. In 
the instructions they had received preparatory to confirmation they had 
learned of Christ as Lord and Saviour. Many opinions were held con 
cerning Christ, but among all that ever lived on earth he was incompar 
ably the greatest. It was to be their highest duty and privilege to imitate 
him in industrious service of their fellow-men. This is the brief substance 
of an excellent address, worthy of any preacher. It would be well if all 
fathers took as much evident interest in the beliefs and Christian activi- 
ties of their children. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Four of the six contributions in the January issue of the Princeton 
Theological Review (Philadelphia) are addresses: an inaugural on “The 
Witness of the Gospels,” by Professor W. P. Armstrong, at his induction 
into the Chair of New Testament Literature and Exegesis at Princeton; 
“Spiritual Culture in the Theological Seminary,” delivered at the Fall 
Opening of Princeton Seminary by Dr. B. B. Warfield; “Jonathan Ed- 
wards: A Study,” delivered by Dr. John De Witt, at Stockbridge, Mass., 
at the Edwards bicentennial celebration; and the address of Dr. F. L. 
Patton on “Theological Encyclopedia” at his inauguration as president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary None of these strong addresses is 
short. Dr. Warfield quotes from Spurgeon these words on meditation: 


We ought to muse upon the things of God, because we thus get the real 
nutriment out of them. Truth is something like the cluster of the vine: if we 
would have wine from it, we must bruise it; we must press and squeeze it 
many times. The bruisers’ feet must come down joyfully upon the bunches, or 
else the juice will not flow; and they must well tread the grapes, or else much 
of the precious liquid will be wasted. So we must by meditation tread the 
clusters of truth, if we would get the wine of consolation therefrom. Our 
bodies are not supported merely by taking food into the mouth, but the process 
which really supplies the muscles and the nerve and the sinew and the bone is 

li 


the process of digestion. It is by digestion that the outer food becomes as 
similated with the inner life. Our souls are not nourished merely by listening 
a while to this, and then to that, and then to the other part of divine truth. 
Hearing, reading, marking, and learning all require inwardly digesting to 
complete their usefulness, and the inward digesting of the truth lies for the 
most part in meditating upon it Why is it that some Christians, although 
they hear many sermons, make t yw advances in the divine life? Because 


they neglect their closets, and do not thoughtfully meditate on God's word. 
They love the wheat, but they do not grind it; they would have the corn, but 
they will not go forth into the fields to gather it; the fruit hangs upon the 
tree, but they will not pluck it; the water flows at their feet, but they will not 
stoop to drink it. From such folly deliver us, O Lord, and be this our resolve 
this day, “I will meditate on thy precepts.” 

Phillips Brooks, enforcing the lesson that a minister’s intense devotion to 
his studies and careful preparation for his work is a true measure of his 
faithfulness and fitness, said 


I never shall forget my first experience of a divinity school. I had come 
from a college where men studied hard but said nothing about faith. I had 


never been at a prayer meeting in my life. The first place I was taken to at 
the seminary was the prayer meeting; and never shall I lose the impression of 
the devoutness with which thos en prayed and exhorted one another Their 
whole souls seemed exalted and 1 r natures were on fire. I sat bewildered 


and ashamed and went away depressed. On the next day I met some of these 


same men at a Greek recitation, It would be little to say of some of the 
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devoutest of them that they bad not learnt their lesson. Their whole way 
showed that they had never learnt their lessons; that they bad not got hold of 
the first principles of hard, faithful, conscientious study. The boiler had no 
connection with the engine. The devotion did not touch the work which then 
and there was the work, and the only work, for them to do. By and by I 
found something of where the steam did escape to. A sort of amateur, pre 
mature preaching was much in vogue among us. We were in haste to be at 
what we called “our work!” A feeble twilight of the coming ministry we lived 
in. The people in the neighborhood dubbed us “parsonettes.”. O, my fellow 
students, the special study of theology and all that appertains to it, that is 
what the preacher must be doing always; but he can never do it afterward as 
he can in the blessed days of quiet in Arabia, after Christ has called him, and 
before the apostles lay their hands upon him. In many respects an ignorant 
clergy, however pious it may be, is worse than none at all. The more the empty 


head glows and burns, the more hollow and thin and dry it grows. “The 
knowledge of the priest,” said St. Francis de Sales, “is the eighth sacrament 


of the Church.” 


Dr. Warfield asked three men to suggest the five most helpful books of 
practical religion, and received the following responses. Dr. James 
Stalker named these: Thomas A Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, Richard 
Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Christ, John Owen's 
Holy Spirit, Adolph Monod’s Saint Paul. The late Rev. Dr. William M 
Taylor, of New York, named the following five Dean Goulburn 

Thoughts on Personal Religion, Phelps’s Still Hour, Tholuck’s Hours of 
Christian Devotion, Alexander’s Thoughts on Religious Experience, Fa 
ber’s Hymns. Dr. William M. Paxton recommends: Hodge’s Way of Life, 
Bishop Ryle’s Holiness, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, Owen's Spiritual Mindedness, and Faber’s Thoughts on Great Mys- 
teries. Of religious biographies, Dr. Stalker recommends Augustine’s 
Confessions, Baxter's Reliques, Hanna’s Life of Chalmers, Blaikie’s Life 
of Livingstone, Witte’s Life of Tholuck, and Brown's Life of Rabbi Dun- 
can. Dr. William M. Taylor recommended Bonar’s Memoirs of McCheyne, 
Hanna’s Life of Chalmers, Arnot’s Memoir of James Hamilton, Guthrie’s 
Memoirs, Blaikie’s Life of Livingstone, J. G. Paton’s Autobiography, and 
Dr. Prentiss’s Life and Letters of Mrs. Prentiss Dr. Warfield further 
says: “Along with religious biography I venture to mention also religious 
fiction. Take the Chronicles of the Schoenberg-Cotta Family. Take the 
Heir of Redclyffe. Who in the face of the experience of a generation can 
doubt the quickening influence of such books? A book that has played a 
part such as that played by the Heir of Redclyffe in the lives of men like 
Dr. A. Kuyper and Mr. William Morris is surely worthy of our serious at- 
tention as a religious force in the world.” Included in this address is 
Augustine’s well-known prayer: 


Great art Thou, O Lord, and highly to be praised; great is Thy power and 
Thy understanding is infinite. Yet Thee would man praise—though but a little 
particle of Thy creation: even man, who bears about with him his mortality, 
hears about with him the proof of his sin, even the proof that Thou resistest 
the proud: yea, Thee still would man praise, this little particle of Thy creation 
*Tis Thou that dost excite us to delight in Thy praise; for Thou didst make us 
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for Thyself and our heart is restless till it find its rest in Thee. Grant me, Lord, 


to know whether I should first call upon Thee or praise Thee; whether I should 
first know Thee or call upon Thee. . . . Alas! Alas! tell me for Thy mercies’ 
sake, O Lord, my God, what Thou art unto me. Say unto my soul, “I am thy 
salvation.” So speak that I may hear. Behold, the ears of my heart are before 
Thee, O Lord: open Thou them and say my soul, “I am thy salvation.” Make 
me to run after Thy voice and lay hold on Thee, Hide not Thy face from me. 
Let me die that I die not: only let me see Thy face. Narrow is my soul’s 
house; enlarge Thou it, that Thou n est enter in. It is fallen into ruins: 
repair Thou it. There is that within it which must offend Thine eyes: I 
confess, I know it. But who shall cleanse it? Or to whom but to Thee shall 
l ery? 


The address of Dr. Patton is marked by his usual positiveness, force, and 
confident air of mastery. His characteristics appear in the following ex- 
tracts: 


How the profound problems of metaphysics bear upon the philosophy of 
religion we can see in the Gifford lectures of Ward and Royce. How the 
distinctive features of Christianity disappear under the touch of the Hegelian 
dialectic we can see in the writings of the Cairds. We may be thankful, per 
haps, that something of supernaturalism is saved from the wreck when we 
read the brilliant pages of James’s Varietics of Religious Experience; but 
then how little it is! And when in despair of a rational basis for religious 
belief we are left by Hiéffding and Mallock to console ourselves with value 


judgments, we are tempted to ask Has it come to this? And does our 
philosophy of religion say for its last word that we keep our religious beliefs 
simply because we cannot and will not give them up? .. . 1 do not think 
we can save our faith by discarding r intellects. The world will not long 
continue to value a religion which is believed to be irrational, no matter who 
it is that commends it to our consideration. And whether it be Tertullian or 
Ritschl, or Hermann or Coleridge, or Isaac Taylor or Balfour, or Kidd or 


Mallock, or the modern high-potency dilutionists of the Ritschlian School, who 
in this country are giving us an ethico-sentimental naturalism as the new 
Gospel for the twentieth century, 1 make bold to tell them all alike that 
Christianity will be denied a hearing in the court of feeling once she has been 
nonsuited at the bar of reason. 


Of the importance of the study of Homiletics, Dr. Patton says: 
A man who makes a serious study of Homiletics and brings to it a well- 


furnished mind will need none of the popular homiletical helps and can afford 
to throw his Dictionary of Illustrations out of the window. I do not feel the 


difficulty which some experience in settling the boundary lines of plagiarism. 
\ full man, with a fresh mind, after sufficient brooding on his text, will get 
down to the roots of the text, will see what nobody else will see in the same 


light; for the thing seen, to use a Kantianism, is not the text-in-itself, but the 
text-in-itself in relation to the man-in-himself; and this being the case, if the 
man-in-himself be a man—that is, if he has grown out of his babyhood and 
rounded into a separate mind—the possibilities are infinite respecting the 
sermons that may be preached from any text. And so I say to my younger 
brethren in the ministry, and especially to you young men who have not yet 
entered it: get powers of expression, get knowledge, get thought-power, get 


rich Christian experience, get a knowledge of homiletical technique, and then 
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let the sermon be yours—nay, rather, let it be you. Let it be an arrow shot 
from the tense bowstring of conviction and it will hit the mark every time. 
But the sermon is not the only thing in the worship of the Church. We b 
long to the nonliturgical family of Churches, and music does not hold the 
place in our Church that it occupies in some other branches of Christendom. 
But that is no reason why we should fail to provide proper instruction in our 
seminaries in Church music of the better sort or ignore the great devotional 
formulas which have fed the spiritual life of generations of Christians. I 
should say that it is the minister of the nonliturgical Church, who is expected 
to be ready at a moment's notice to express himself in apt, elevated, rhythmical, 
devotional language, who is likely to be most profited by familiar acquaintance 
with the liturgical formulas of the Christian Church. For the nurture of his 
own spiritual life, and for his greater efficiency as a minister of the Word, I 
commend to every theological student the duty of having an intimate a 
quaintance with the Word of God in the English tongue; but I would alse 
commend to him the duty of familiarizing himself with the Church’s best 
literature of devotion, and whether it be the /mitation of Christ, or Th 
Christian Year, or The Book of Common Prayer that claims his attention; 
whether it be the hymns of Watts or Doddridge or Wesley, or Faber or New 
man, or Bonar or Heber in which his religious feelings find expression, let him 
remember that the meditations, the prayers, the hymns of Christian men of 
all ages are the common heritage of the Christian world. 


Dr. Frank H. Foster continues his study of “Professor Park’s The- 
ological System” in the January Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, Ohio). Our 
chief interest is with the section on the Trinity. It is explained that 
Park’s treatment of this theme was determined by the fact that New Eng 
land was not yet out of the Unitarian controversy. So it happens that 
most of the space given to the doctrine of the Trinity is in antithesis to 
the central part of the Unitarian denial, and is devoted to the divinity of 
Christ. Dr. Foster says that Park followed Moses Stuart, who had met 
many of the Unitarian denials by abandoning indefensible positions and 
concentrating his forces on the central elements of the truth. Instead of 
using the word “person” to describe each of the three elements of the 
Trinity, Stuart substituted the word “distinction,” thus getting rid of a 
great mass of pseudo-biblical and philosophically untenable theological 
barnacles, such as the “eternal generation” of the Son, and the “proces- 
sion” of the Spirit. And, in general, Stuart had confined himself to the 
simple results of Nice and Chalcedon—one God in three ontological and 
eternal distinctions, one Christ in two natures, human and divine. Park 
also refused to advance beyond this point, affirming our ignorance of many 
things. “On this doctrine, 
much.” “The profit of the doctrine of the Trinity is derived in some de 
gree from the fact of its mysteriousness.” He thus relieved his pupils of 
many difficulties which proved highly perplexing to others who had been 
taught to identify all the forms of this doctrine with its substance. When, 
in the process of time, the discussions of the new era of criticism and evo- 
lution had begun, they had comparatively little to “unload,” which was a 
great advantage. Park begins the Trinity with the doctrine which his- 


he says, “we must be careful not to know too 


\ 
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torically led to it, the nature of Christ; and this he begins at the point 
nearest to the investigator, the humanity. As to this, comparatively little 
is said. The ordinary and simple New Testament evidence of a genuine hu- 
man body and soul are presented, and the conclusion of true humanity drawn 
without great elaboration. No special controversy existed in New England 
over this point. Simple facts, like Christ’s apparent ignorance of the condi- 
tion of the fig tree, and the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, are noted 
without further comment. They serve to help prove that Christ was truly 
man. When the argument passes to the divinity of Christ, however, the 
combatant has evidently come forth in his full armor. The sole question is, 
“What is the fact?” and that fact is the biblical fact. Consequently the 
whole argument consists in a biblico-theological discussion of the New 


Testament; but it is conducted in the most elaborate manner, with the 


marshaling of innumerable texts, and under eleven general heads. Christ 
is God because (1) he is called so; (2) said to be equal with God in con- 


dition; (3) does the works, and (4) has the attributes of the Supreme 
seing; (5) receives divine honors; (6) has applied to him in the New 
Testament the same passages elsewhere applied to the supreme God; (7) 
left the impression on his contemporaries that he was God; (8) the Scrip- 
tures make this impression on the masses of men; (9) Christ’s divinity 
commends itself to the moral nature of man; (10) the concurrence of 
these proofs is itself a distinct proof; ‘{11) no other supposition will rec- 
oncile the Scriptures and consciousness. Park summed up his argument 
in the following definition of the Trinity: “The Father is God; the Son is 
God; the Holy Spirit is God. Neither is God without the others. Each 


has a property incommunicable to the others. There is only one God 


There is no attempt at a rationale of the doctrine, which is confessedly 
a mystery resting on revelation, and only partially revealed.——lIn the 
same issue of the Bibliotheca is Professor Bewer’s address, “The 
Psychological Study of Jesus’ Words.” Considerably it is a study of the 


parables as a revelation of Jesus himself, and of the impression made up- 
on his sensitive nature by the outer world. The pictures in the parables 
are not mere illustrations as the average preacher uses them to-day, but 
are part and parcel of Jesus’s own experience. His world is the world 
of the working people, of whom he was one. The pictures of domestic 
life, with its intimate family relations, of industrial and commercial life, 
of civil and national life—all are painted with delicate grace. Everywhere 

in the field and in the town, in the yard and in the market, in the 
chamber and in the banquet hall, among the farmers and the business 
men, the fishermen and the slaves, the publicans and Pharisees—he moved, 
and kept his eyes wide open; saw the actions of the judge and of the phy- 
sician, of the housekeeper and of the servants, the relations of father and 
children, of friends and enemies, noticed the growth of the tree and the 
leavening of the dough, witnessed the joy and the sorrow of men, looked 
on man and on nature with open eyes and learned, and taught again what 
he had learned; for he discerned the underlying relations, and brought 
with clear vision, almost unconsciously, everything into relation to the 
great central truth which dominated all his thinking and his living—the 
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kingdom of God. We must, of course, not overlook how clearly Jesus has 
grasped the fundamental principles, and must be careful not to think that 
all pictures have taught him new truths. But that they made many a 
principle clearer to him, will appear as we proceed. He uses illustrations 
because he is always concrete. He uses no abstract forms of speech, be 
cause he is always personal. An abstract, philosophical thinker he has 
never been, and has never wanted to be; but he has recognized the funda 
mental principles of true religion with a clearness, and has enunciated 
them with a simplicity, which evidence unrivaled mastery; so simply and 
so plainly speaks only he who is a master of thought and expression. And 
nowhere do we look so deeply into the heart of this simple and yet so 
great Son of Man as in his parables. He talks here, in the plain language 
of the people, of those pictures which dwelt in his mind, and out of the 
inexhaustible fountain of his soul flow those words which reveal his in- 
nermost self.——Writing of Church History as an aid to Church Unity, 
A. D. Severance says: “Intolerance is the spirit that would persecute if it 
had the chance. We do not have to go back to mediwval history for illus- 
trations. Let the self-satisfied denominationalist read the minutes of the 
last heresy trial in his own Church, and he will bow his head in shame at 
the vituperation and bad blood displayed by professed disciples of the 
Master.” Reference is made to the way in which Dr. Augustus Jessopp 
lectures the Church of England, of which he is a priest, for the unwise 
treatment the Anglican hierarchy gave to Wesley and his people, in con- 
trast with the wise treatment given the Franciscan Friars by the Church 
of Rome. “St. Francis was the John Wesley of the thirteenth century, 
whom the Roman Church was wise enough not to cast out. Rome has 
always known how to utilize her enthusiasts, fired by a new idea. The 
Church of England has never known how to deal with a man of genius. 
From Wyclif to Frederick Robertson, from Bishop Peacock to Dr. Rowland 
Williams, the clergyman who has been in danger of impressing his per- 
sonality upon Anglicanism, where he has not been the subject of relentless 
persecution, has at least been regarded with timid suspicion, has been 
shunned by the prudent men of low degree, and by those of high degree 
has been forgotten. In the Church of England there has never been a 
time when the enthusiast has not been treated as a very unsafe man. 
Rome has found a place for the dreamiest mystic or the noisiest ranter— 
found a place and found a sphere of useful labor. We, with our insular 
prejudices, have been sticklers for the narrowest uniformity, and yet we 
have accepted, as a useful addition to the Creed of Christendom, one 
article which we have only not formulated because, perhaps, it came to use 
from a Roman bishop, the great sage Talleyrand—Surtout pas trop de 
zele!... Rome absorbed the Franciscans; they became the Church’s great 
army of volunteers, perfectly disciplined, admirably handled; their very 
jealousies and rivalries turned into good account. When John Wesley of- 
fered to the unwise Church of England precisely their successors, we would 
have no commerce with them: we did our best to turn them into a hostile 
and invading force.” So says Dr. Jessopp, and the same lesson was admin- 
istered to the Church of England by the great Macaulay in 1840. Speak- 
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ing on precisely this point, he says: “The enthusiast, whom the Anglican 
Church makes an enemy, and, whatever the learned and polite may think, 
a most dangerous enemy, the Catholic Church makes a champion. ... 
Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become the head of a 
formidable secession. Place John Wesley at Rome. He is certain to be 
the first General of a new society devoted to the interests and honor of the 
Church. Place Joanna Southcote at Rome. She founds an order of bare- 
footed Carmelites, every one of whom is ready to suffer martyrdom for 
the Church.” 


The Expository Times (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) is a fresh, 
scholarly, and valuable publication. Noticing, in its November, 1903, issue 
a sermon on “The Spiritual Vision,” by Johnston Ross, of Cambridge, it 
condenses the gist of the discourse as follows: 


Why was it that Paul never had any doubt of the Gospel? Men doubt it 
to-day after all it has done; in his day it had scarcely done anything. It was 
because Paul had seen Jesus Christ the Lord [“Have I not seen Jesus Christ 
the Lord?” 1 Cor. ix, 1]. This was not only Paul's claim to be an apostle; it 
was also his reason for never doubting the Gospel. He had seen Jesus Christ 
the Lord. That is his own way of putting the fact on which he staked every- 
thing. He meant that he had seen Christ with the bodily eye. This he never 
doubted nor ceased to affirm. And yet it was not because he had seen him 
with the bodily eye merely that he believed the Gospel and risked everything on 
it. It was rather because the vision of the bodily eye had conveyed an im- 
pression down into his soul. This is not an inference from the apostle’s words; 
he says so. In the New Testament there are different kinds of “seeing.” Our 
Lord says, “A little while and ye shall not see me, and again a little while and 
ye shall see me.” In reading this sentence we are apt to put the emphasis on 
the not and on the shall. But the emphasis is properly on the verb see. A 
little while, says the Master, and you shall no longer see me in the way in 
which you and all the world see me now (@ewpeire), and again a little while 
and ye shall see me as the world never can see me (dvecfe), with the vision 
of the soul. Paul had seen the risen Christ. That certified to him the resur- 
rection from the dead. But what transformed him was the moral majesty of 
the risen Christ, judging the moral life of man and claiming lordship over his 
moral life. “I have seen,” says Paul, “I have seen Jesus as Lord.” He had 
had a physicial vision, but it was not of that that he made most account. What 
he made account of was the fact that the vision had opened the gates of his 
moral life and given Christ entrance. And when Christ appears before us as 
both the ideal and the realization of moral goodness, we too can say, “I have 
seen Christ Jesus the Lord, and I cannot doubt the Gospel.” 


Commenting on a volume of sermons to young men by Rev. Walter A. 
Mursell, entitled The Wagon and the Star, the Times says: “It is easier to 


preach to young men than to any other class. They have lost the intuition 
by which children detect the least false ring in the offer of the truth, and 
they have not gained the experience by which old men judge the preacher’s 
very principles. It is so easy to preach to young men that very few 
preachers can do it. They fail by not being natural. They pass by the 
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natural, which is the easy; and they strain after imaginative effects. 
Young men are not imaginative; they are actual, and they are nothing 
more.” Rev. W. R. Webster, writing on Spanish Mysticism, the mysticism 
of Valdes and Molinos, says: “True mysticism may often be found among 
the rude and illiterate, who can hardly express their ideas in speech. 
‘Can you tell me what particular thing led to your conversion?’ asked a 
clergyman of a humble member of his congregation. ‘Why, sir, it was 
hearing Mr. Blank read one morning in church, As the Lord liveth before 
whom I stand. ‘Those are striking words,’ replied the minister, ‘but I do 
not quite see how they led to your conversion.’ ‘Don’t you see, sir? Be- 
fore whom I stand. I felt myself standing before my God.’ This unlet- 
tered man was a far truer mystic than many who have tried to write them- 
selves as such.” John A. Hutton, M.A., in his new book, Guidance from 
Robert Browning in Matters of Faith, speaking of this poet’s teaching on 
the conversion of the soul or the soul’s discovery of God, says: “I regard 
Browning’s teaching on conversion as his supreme message to our time 
It is that teaching, as it seems to me, which ranks him with the prophets 
Valuable as is the light which he sheds upon those problems of life and 
experience which are as old as man, or at least as old as the days of re- 
flection; splendid as is the courage with which he girds his loins, and 
faces the darkness and the doubt; yet more solitary and distinguished is 
his teaching on the soul of man, his impassioned confidence that the soul 
may, in one grand moment, leap sheer out of any depth of shame, and 
leap to the breast of God.” The Times quotes from Rev. Maclean Watt, of 
Alloa, these fine lines: 


Carry me over the long, last mile, 
Man of Nazareth, Christ for me! 
Weary I wait by Death’s dark stile, 
In the wild and the waste where the wind blows free: 
And the shadows and sorrows, come out of my past, 
Look keen through my heart, 
And will not depart, 
Now that my poor world has come to its last. 


Lord, is it long that my spirit must wait, 
Man of Nazareth, Christ for me! 
Deep is the stream, and the night is late, 
And grief blinds my soul that I cannot see. . 
Speak to me, out of the silences, Lord, 
That my spirit may know, 
As forward I go, 
That thy pierced hands are lifting me over the ford! 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Sunrise. By Rev. G. H. Morrison, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 310. New York: A. C, Arm- 
strong & Son, Price, cloth, $1.50. 

These thirty addresses from a Scottish city pulpit are among the fresh- 
est and most fertile sermons of the day. Their spirit and temper are indi- 
cated in the title given to the volume, and also by the words placed as 
a motto on the title-leaf, “Unto you that fear My name shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in His wings.” In the light of that sun- 
rise these bright, clear addresses are written. The titles like the treat- 
ment are unhackneyed: “The Wonder and Bloom of the World,” “Mis- 
taken Magnitudes,” “" The Pagan Duty of Disdain,” “Near-Cuts not God’s,” 
“Seeming to Have,” “After that, the Dark,” ““When the Child-Spirit Dies,” 
“The Leisure of Faith,” “The Glory and the Gate,” “A Soul to Let,” “The 
Irksomeness of Religion,” “The Note of the Heroic,” “The Touchstone of 
Fact.” The sermon on “The Homesickness of the Soul” begins thus: 
“A delightful American writer, John Burroughs, has given in one of his 
books a most illuminative paper cn Carlyle. Burroughs visited Carlyle 
in London and has recorded his impressions in an essay entitled ‘A 
Sunday in Cheyne Row.’ One phrase in that essay seemed to me 
memorable; it was the phrase ‘homesickness of the soul.’ ‘A kind of 
homesickness of the soul was on Carlyle,’ says Burroughs, and it deep- 
ened with age. And that is my subject to-night—the soul is homesick. I 
want to make that thought shed a little light on some dark places: notably 
two, the unrest of sin and the craving for God. Jesus viewed the unrest 
of sin as homesickness. The prodigal son was away in a far country. 
It was not terror and fear of punishment that smote his heart deepest. It 
was home, home, home, for which his poor soul was crying. He saw 
the homestead bosomed among the hills, and the cattle coming home at 
eventide, and the family circle gathered around the fire, and his father 
crying to Heaven for the poor, foolish, erring boy. He came to himself 
and he was homesick. By this Jesus would teach us that wickedness is 
not the homeland of the soul, and that the sinner’s unrest is just the crav- 
ing of his heart for home. We were not meant to feel at home in sin. 
The soul’s native air is obedience and love and purity and joy. ... Few 
pages are more enthralling in Charlotte Yonge’s history of The Moors in 
Spain, than those in which she tells the story of Abderraman. He was 
the first Moorish Khalif in Spain. He was an Oriental, bred by the river 
Suphrates. Superior in beauty as was his Spanish home, nevertheless 
Abderraman was miserable amid all the groves and gardens, palaces and 
fountain, of the fair city of Cordova. He longed for his native Bast, 
and felt himself an exile And an Arabian ballad tells us that when he 
had a palm tree brought from the Euphrates’ bank and planted in his 
Spanish garden, he never could look on it without tears. The sight of it 
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made the Khalif homesick. And my point is that the soul’s unrest and 
discontentment, amid all the pleasures of sin and sense, are its hungering 
for life in another country, as Abderraman hungered tor his native Orient 
It is not facts, it is mysteries, that keep me from materialism. I believe 
in the cravings of the human heart, and they overturn a score of demon 
strations. If I were a creature of nerves and fibers only I could be happy 
in my Cordova, in the pleasure-gardens of fleshly indulgence and ease. 
But we were made for higher and purer things; the native air of the 
soul is righteousness and love and truth, and the favor and fellowship of 
God, and we shall always be dissatisfied and homesick, if we are trying 
to live in any other climate or region. ... And this homesickness of the 
soul for God is one of our surest proofs of God. It is an argument more 
powerful than any philosophy to convince me that there is a God.” 
The sermon ends by quoting one of the most pathetic letters in all litera 
ture, a letter written by David Gray, the Scottish poet. He was born 
eight miles from Glasgow. His father would have made a preacher of 
him, but he chose to be a poet. David grew weary of home, and there 
came a day when nothing would satisfy him, but he must go to London 
So to London he went, but his health failed there, and he fell into con 
sumption, and after long and great suffering he wrote to his parents: 
“I am coming home, homesick. I cannot stay away any longer. What’s 
the good of me being so far from home when I am weak and ill? O God! 
I wish I were home never to leave it more! Tell everybody that I am 
coming home—no better; worse, worse. What matters climate—frost or 
snow or harsh weather—when one is at home? I wish I had never left 
it. ...I1 have no money, and I want to get home, home, home. What 
shall I do, O God! Father, I shall come back to you because I did not 
use you rightly. Will you forgive me? I have come through things that 
would make your heart ache for me—things that I shall never tell to 
anybody but you, and you must keep them as secret as the grave. Get 
my own little room ready quick, quick; have it all clean and tidy and 
cozy, against my home-coming. I wish to die there, and nobody shall 
ever nurse me again but my own dear mother. O home, home, home!” 
And then the preacher says: “I will arise and go to my Father. Thank 
God, we need no money for that journey. Is there no one here who has 
been far away and who is going to come home, home to God—this very 
hour?” Speaking of the Pagan spirit of disdain, Mr. Morrison says: 
“The Gospel insists on human brotherhood. Its prayer is to ‘Our Father.’ 
Did the cultured Greek look down on the barbarian? Did the elect and 
covenanted Jew despise the Gentile? Did the free man look with an 
infinite disdain upon the slave? Clear as a trumpet, strong as the voice 
of God, there rang this message on a selfish, proud, and dying world 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but 
all are one in Christ. Yes, and when that word of command was obeyed, 
and the Gospel of Jesus was carried to the heathen, and when the peace 
and joy and comfort of it were offered in all their fullness to the slave, 
then, like a dark sullen cloud, the contemptuous spirit of paganism broke 
away and scattered, and the bright star of brotherhood rose in a clear 
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sky. It is our kinship in Christ that is abolishing disdain. Brotherhood 
forbids arrogance and contempt. God meant us to be like that tiny lass 
in Edinburgh who was carrying a strapping infant in her arms, and 
when a passing stranger said, ‘Why, what a burden for you to carry,’ she 
answered, ‘Please, sir, he’s no burden, he’s my brother.’” Think of the 
splendid brotherliness in the heart of Chalmers of New Guinea, when, 
writing of a cannibal chief of that dark island, he refers to him as “that 
grand old gentleman.” Jesus gave Himself for men because He could see 
what was in them. Love, like genius, has eyes to see things which are 
hid from ordinary vision. 


The poem hangs on the berry-bush 
Till comes the poet’s eye; 

And the whole street is a masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by. 


Side-Lights on Immortality. By Levi GILBERT, D.D. 12mo, pp. 233. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1. 

The side-lights are from all sides, for Dr. Gilbert’s discussion traverses 
the entire question of immortality in a general way, as it appears from the 
modern standpoint, in an age when, as he says, philosophy and science 
have done much to reassure believers and to make clearer the funda- 
mental rationality of their creed. The aim of the book is to strengthen 
the convictions, support the hopes, console the hearts, and inspire to 
worthy living those who, as followers of Christ, have already accepted 
His great apostle’s sublime conclusion that this corruptible must put on 
incorruption and this mortal must put on immortality. Its argument 
avoids theological abstractions and is concise and interesting enough 
to attract busy people. From a wide range of reading the author draws 
so extensively from prose and poetry relating to the subject that one 
reviewer thinks the volume might have been entitled The Witness of 
Literature to Immortality. The scope may be inferred from the chapter- 
titles: “The Nature of the Proof,” “The Question of the Ages,” “The 
Deeper Definitions,” “The Significance of the Belief,” “Jesus and the 
Resurrection,” “The Voice of Science,” “The Fallacies of Materialism,” 
“Man Made for Immortality,” “Eternal Life in the Spirit,” ““Love’s Demand 
for a Future,” “The Powers of the Age to Come,” “Tennyson and Immortal- 
ity,” “Heaven and Hell,” and “Some Conclusions.” All other evidential 
indications are called side-lights, because the one great central proving 
light is the Resurrection of Christ, which, for all who believe in Him, 
sets immortality among eternal certainties. In relation to that supremely 
assuring event, all other evidential tokens are confirmatory. The evi- 
dence for immortality is of the same sort as that for God and the 
soul; a sort “higher than the testimony of the physical senses, or 
solutions by algebraic symbols, or precipitations in a laboratory. We 
have no linear measurements for a great ethical principle; we cannot 
give the troy-weight of a surging motion of the heart; no quantitative 
analysis is applicable to a mother’s prayers; the tears of a bereaved one 
cannot be put into a scale-pan and so valued; patriotism cannot be esti- 
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mated in precise monetary equivalents; not by searching with a tele- 
scope can we find God; scalpel and microscope have never discovered 
the soul.” Romanes’ words are quoted: “The wise Christian will an- 
swer, ‘I believe in the resurrection of the dead, partly on grounds of 
reason, partly on those of intuition, but chiefly on both combined; so to 
speak, it is my whole character which accepts the whole system of which 
the doctrine of immortality forms an essential part.’’’ The new rendering 
of the old text in Heb. xi, 1, is quoted: “Faith is confidence in the reall- 
zation of one’s hopes; it is a conviction regarding things which are not 
yet visible.” Victor Hugo is quoted: “A better world to come is to me 
more real than the chimera which we devour and which we call life. It is 
forever before my eyes. It is the supreme certainty of my reason as it is 
the supreme consolation of my soul.” And again: “Why is my soul the 
more luminous when my bodily powers begin to fail? Winter is on my 
head and eternal spring is in my heart. The nearer I approach the end, the 
plainer I hear around me the immortal symphonies of the worlds which 
invite me.” Dr. Watkinson, referring to the migratory instinct of birds, 
so inexplicable and unerring in its operations, hangs upon it this high 
expression of his confidence: “Our instinct of the unknown world and of 
the unknown life shall not betray us. Our wing has been fashioned for 
a farther flight, and the fact that it has been thus fashioned means every- 
thing. The great question is not about the dust of the ground, but about 
the Eternal Spirit behind all and working through all. With Him we 
have to do. In Him we put our trust. He will keep faith with us. 
‘Faith in Him is the heroism of the intellect.’ Faith is reason con- 
sulting with the lessons of time and experience, and then projecting 
itself into unknown worlds. It shall not be confounded.” Dr. Gilbert 
quotes from Harnack: “Christ’s grave was the birthplace of an inde- 
structible belief that death is vanquished and there is life eternal. It 
is useless to cite Plato; it is useless to point to the Persian religion and 
the literature of later Judaism. All that would have perished; but the 
certainty of a resurrection and of a life eternal which is bound up with 
the grave in Joseph’s garden has perished, and on the conviction that Je- 
sus lives we still base those hopes of citizenship in an Eternal City which 
make our earthly life worth living. ‘He delivered them who, through 
fear of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage,’ as the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews confesses. That is the point, and wherever 
there is strong faith in the value of the soul; wherever death has lost its 
terrors; wherever the sufferings of the present are measured against a 
future of glory, this feeling of life is bound up with the conviction that 
Jesus Christ has passed through death, that God has awakened Him and 
raised Him to life and glory. It is not by any speculative ideas of philoso- 
phy, but by the vision of Jesus’s life and death and resurrection, and by the 
feeling of His imperishable union with God, that mankind has attained to 
that certainty of eternal life for which it was meant—eternal life in time 
and beyond time.” And from another writer this: “If the Resurrection of 
Jesus be not true, Christianity at once shrivels up into a disputable system 
of ethics; but if it be true, then Christianity lays its hand upon us and 
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thrills us, as though with the very hand of God.” No stronger chapter in 
the book than that on “Jesus and the Resurrection”! Dr. Gilbert was not 
in error in believing that there is room and usefulness for a book like 
ty and admirable clearness of 


this, presenting with comparative brev 
style and arrangement the concurrent testimony of revelation and reason 
upon the most fascinating and momentous subject which can engage and 
exercise the human mind and heart. Readers will find the volume rich 
with choicest gleanings from the literature of the faith in immortality. 
It closes with one from George A. Gordon: “The belief in immortality 
belongs to human faith and is here to stay. Men are not allowed to rest 
in the notion that they are children of a day. They are pilgrims of 
eternity, with thoughts that wander through immensity and affections 
that raven with immortal hunger. They move upon lines that have no 
end, and when true to their humanity transcend time. They support 
their enthusiasms out of the Infinite, and their work, well done, belongs 
to the universe. Thus faith in immortality lives in the better thought, 
in the nobler purpose, and in the loftier work of the world; lives on in- 
trenched in the structure of man’s being, surviving fear and doubt and 
open denial, and holding its place in human consciousness against the 
philosophies that preach the perishableness of the soul as securely as the 
And these noble 


fortressed Rock of Gibraltar at the Pillars of Hercules.” 


lines from Paul Hamilton Hayne’s “In Harbor:’ 


I know it is over, over; 

I know it is over at last. 

Down sail! The sheathed anchor uncover, 
For the str of the voyage has passed; 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 

Hath out-breathed its ultimate blast. 
There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 
While the cal of the tide deepens leeward; 
And behold! like the welcoming quiver 

Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the harbor at last, 


The heavenly harbor at last! 


We commend Dr. Gilbert’s book to the wide reading which its merits 


invite. 


Hebraisms in the Authorized Vers of the Bible. By WILLIAM ROSENAU, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 283. Baltimore: The Friedenwald Company. Price, cloth, $2. 

As the preface informs us, this work was suggested to its author by 
Professor Paul Haupt in 1894, and we have no hesitation in saying at 
the outset that the book seems to us fully to meet the high standard which 
Professor Haupt would be certain to set. Never before has the Author- 


ized Version been subjected to a searching analysis to determine exactly 
how deeply has Hebrew idiom influenced its splendid flow of words and 
sentences. The infiuence has indeed been often observed, though never 
scientifically classified, for the masters of English style have made fre- 
quent reference to it. Dr. Roseman is able to begin his work with a fine 
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passage from the Spectator (No. 405), in which Addison has beautifully 
and lightly touched upon the power of the Hebrew idiom, and we may 
properly borrow it here: “There is a certain Coldness and Indifference 
in the phrases of our European Languages, when they are compared with 
the Oriental Forms of Speech; and it happens very luckily that the 
Hebrew Idioms run into the English Tongue with a particular Grace and 
Beauty. Our Language has received innumerable Elegancies and Im- 
provements, from that Infusion of Hebraisms which are derived to it 
out of the Poetical Passages in Holy Writ. They give a Force and Energy 
to our Expressions, warm and animate our Language, and convey our 
Thoughts in more ardent and intense Phrases, than any that are to be 
met with in our own Tongue. ... If anyone would judge of the Beauties 
of Poetry that are to be met in the Divine Writings, and examine how 
kindly the Hebrew Manners of Speech mix and incorporate with the 
English language, after having perused the Book of Psalms, let him read 
a literal translation of Horace or Pindar. He will find in these transla- 
tions such an Absurdity and Confusion of Style with such a Comparative 
Poverty of Imagination as will make him very sensible of what I have 
been here advancing.” The Hebraisms which Addison felt, Dr. Rosenau 
has elaborately and scientifically analyzed, and has so arranged his re- 
sults as to make a book much of which may be read with pleasure, while 
the rest provides an admirable book of reference. The chapters which 
discuss “Proverbial Biblical Passages in Use,” “Biblical Expressions in 
English Literature,” and “Lexicographical Hebraisms” contain a wealth 
of instructive material in a readily accessible form. Much of it would 
make totally unnecessary long discussions in Commentaries. Here, for 
example, is the word “Son,” the Hebrew usage of which is thus set forth 
in tabular form: 
a. male child. 
“And bare a son.” Exod. ii, 2. (E.) 
b. boy. 
“My beloved among the sons.” Cant. ii, 3. 
c. member of a guild. 
“Sons of the prophets.” 2 Kings ii, 15. 
d, descendant. 
“Ordinance to thee and thy sons.” Exod. xil, 24. (J.) 
e. train. 
“Arcturus with his sons.” Job xxxviii, 32. 
The attitude of Dr. Rosenau is distinctly critical, and we are not ready 
to follow him into all the sinuosities of the Wellhausen theory, nor into 
some of the bypaths made by more recent investigators. Thus on page 
139 we find the words “son of man” followed by this explanation: “This 
phrase ... means nothing more than ‘man,’ and is used for the latter.” 
In support of this contention Bertholet and Kraetzschmar are cited, and 
no hint is given concerning the importance of the phrase in New Testa- 
ment literature nor of the theological import of it in still later times. 
With this hint of caution in its use, we may heartily commend this use- 
ful and learned but thoroughly popular book. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
The Gentle Reader. By SAMUEL MCCHORD CROTHERS. 12mo, pp. 321. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Says the Preface: “When Don Quixote was descanting on the beauty 
of the peerless Dulcinea, the Duchess interrupted him by expressing a 
doubt as to that lady’s existence. ‘Much may be said on that point,’ 
answered Don Quixote. ‘God only knows whether there be any Dulcinea 
or not in the world. These are things the proof of which must not be 
pushed to extreme lengths.’ But this admission does not cool the ardor of 
his loyalty to Dulcinea; for, after the momentary interruption, he pro- 
ceeds as if nothing had happened: ‘I behold her as she needs must be, a 
lady who contains within herself all the qualities to make her famous 
throughout the world: beautiful without blemish; dignified without 
haughtiness; gracious from courtesy, and courteous from good breeding; 
and lastly, of illustrious birth.’ If, now, following Don Quixote’s example, 
I admit that ‘much may be said’ in support of the notion that the Gentle 
Reader no longer exists, let that pass as evidence of my polite tolerance 
of skeptical contradiction. It remains none the less true that to my mind 
the Gentle Reader is a reality, the most agreeable of companions, and to 
make his acquaintance is one of the pleasures of life.” In this airy and 
genial fashion begins a volume of essays on “The Mission of Humor,” 
“The Enjoyment of Poetry,” “The Honorable Points of Ignorance,” “The 
Evolution of the Gentleman,” “The Hinter-Land of Science,” “History 
Should Be Readable,” “Quixotism,” and the like. One of the Gentle 
Reader’s characteristics is that he takes a book, just as he takes a friend, 
for what it is, never minding what it is not. I suppose every one of us 
has some friend of whom we would confess that as a thinker he is inferior 
to Plato. But we like him no less for that. We might criticise him if 
we cared to do so—but we never care. We prefer to take him as he is. It 
is the flavor of his individuality that we enjoy. So, appreciation of litera- 
ture is getting at an author so that we like what he is, overlooking all 
that he is not. ... Our personal likings rule us as to men and as to books. 
We admire the acuteness of the critic who reveals the unsuspected excel- 
lence of our favorite writer, just as we are pleased when some friend of 
ours is received into a learned society. We don’t know much about his 
learning, but we know that he is a good fellow, and we are glad 
he seems to be getting on. We also feel satisfaction in having 
our personal tastes vindicated and our enjoyment treated as a 
virtue, just as Mr. Pecksniff was gratified with the reflection that, while 
he was eating his dinner, he was at the same time obeying a law of 
the Universe. ...I asked a little four-year-old critic, whose literary judg- 
ments I accept as final, what stories she liked best. She answered, ‘I like 
Joseph, and Aladdin, and The Forty Thieves, and The Probable Son.” Why 
the parable of ‘The Probable Son’ delights her, while the preacher’s half- 
hour sermon on that parable makes not the slightest impression on her 
mind, she does not know. But she knows a good story, just as she knows 
a good apple. How the flavor got there is a scientific question which she 
has not considered: but being there, trust the uncloyed palate to find it 
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out. She does not set up as a person of good taste, but she can tell what 
tastes good.”” [Here the reviewer interjects a question for ministers, Why 
the parable catches and holds both young and old while the sermon too 
often does not? Perhaps we would do well to make our sermons more like 
Christ’s parables. An American actor, a man of elevated tastes and serious 
mind, recently said to a minister: “I like to hear preaching. Thinking 
and speaking on noble subjects is man’s highest activity. Wherever I 
happen to be over Sunday I always go to church. I think the preaching in 
this country has improved within fifteen or twenty years. It is more dra- 
matic. I don’t mean more theatrical. I mean, it is more in terms of life 
and less in terms of doctrine, more concrete and less abstract. It is more 
like Jesus’s preaching. He used parables, and put the truth into pictures 
and stories. He said, ‘A certain man went down to Jericho and fell among 
thieves,’ and then tells the story so that a child cannot help getting the 
point of it. He said, ‘The kingdom of heaven is like,’ and then painted a 
picture in familiar colors, which nobody can forget. That is what I mean 
by saying that preaching is more dramatic than it used to be.” This actor's 
words are worth pondering. To preach now and then to children is good 
discipline for the minister, particularly for any minister who thinks that 
is one of the things he isn’t built for and cannot do. He can if he tries. 
And he will have a glad surprise in finding that the grown people relish 
his talks to the children as a change from the discourses he prepares for 
grown-ups. The sermon which succeeds in riveting the attention of the 
children is sure to hold the old folks. The effort to do this will unbend 
into flexibility the stilted stiffness, and animate into sprightliness the 
ponderous dullness of many a preacher. To get the Sunday school, in a 
body, into the regular morning church service, and captivate them, is a 
great, joyful, and fruitful victory. The reviewer craves indulgence for 
this long and unpremeditated parenthesis.] Going back to our genial 
essayist, we find him saying that the Gentle Reader “dearly loves a phi- 
losopher, especially if he is a sensible sort of man who doesn’t put on airs. 
He likes the old Greek way of philosophizing. How delighted he was to 
learn that the Academy in Athens was not a white building with green 
blinds set upon a bleak hilltop, but a grove where, on pleasant days, Plato 
could be found ready to talk with all comers! That was something like; 
no board of trustees, no written examinations, no text-books, no black- 
boards—just Plato! You never knew what was to be the subject nor where 
you were coming out; all you were sure of was that you would come away 
with a new idea. Or if you tired of the Academy, there were the Peripa- 
tetics, gentlemen who were drawn together by the notion that they could 
think better on their legs; or there were the Stoics, elderly persons who 
liked to sit on the porch and discuss the ‘cosmic weather.’ No wonder the 
Greeks got such a reputation as philosophers! They deserve no credit for 
it. Anyone would like philosophy if it were served up in that way. But 
all that has passed. Were Socrates to come back and enter a downtown 
office to inquire after the difference between the Good and the Beautiful, 
he would be confronted with one of those neatly printed cards, intended to 
discourage the Socratic method during business hours: “This is our busy 
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day.’ Philosophers and all kinds of writers are ordered, nowadays, to cut 
it short. This is the age of the telephone and the short story. People 
want a literary ‘quick lunch erve it hot and be mighty quick about it,’ 
is the demand made on authors and preachers by the impatient temper of 
this driven and hurrying age.” It is not possible to leave Mr. Crothers’s be- 
guiling book without listening a moment to what he makes the Gentle 
Reader say about the clergy: “There has been a sad falling off in clerical 
character. In the old books it is a pleasure to meet a parson. He is so 
simple and hearty that you feel at home with him at once. You know just 
where to find him, and he always takes himself and his profession for 
granted. He may bea trifle narrow, but you make allowance for that, and 
as for his charity it has no limits. You expect him to give away every- 
thing he can lay hands on. As for his creed it is always the same as that 
of the Church he belongs to, which is a great relief and saves no end of 
trouble. But the clergyman I meet with in novels nowadays is in a 
chronic state of fidgetiness. Nothing is as it seems or as it ought to be. 
He is as full of problems as an egg is full of meat. Everything resolves 
, and whichever duty he does he wishes it 
had been the other one. When the poor man is not fretting about evil- 


itself into a conflict of duties 


doers he begins to fret about the well-doers, who do well in the old fashion 
without any proper knowledge of the higher criticism or sanitary drain- 
age. What with his creed and his congregation, both of which need mend- 
ing, he lives a distracted life Though the author in the first chapter 
usually praises his athletic prowess, he seems to have no staying power 
and his nerves give out under the least strain. He is one of those trying 
characters of whom some one has said that ‘we can hear their souls 
scrape.’ I prefer the old-time parsons. They were much more comfortable 
and in more rugged health. I like the phrase, ‘Bishops and other clergy.’ 
The bishops are great personages, whose lives are written like the lives of 
the Lord Chancellors; and they are not always very readable. But my 
heart goes out to the ‘other clergy,’ the good sensible men who were 
neither great scholars nor reformers nor martyrs, and who therefore did 
not get into the Church Histories, but who kept things going.” Speaking 
of Luther’s “Table Talk,” it is said that the great reformer had a way of 
characterizing a person in a sentence, that was much more effective than 
labored vituperation. “Thus, referring to the attitude of Erasmus, he 
said, ‘Erasmus stands looking a reation like a calf at a new door.’ It 
was very unjust to Erasmus t it is a perfect characterization of a 
kind of mind we are all acquainted with, which looks at the marvels of 
creation with the wide-eyed ga of bovine youthfulness, curious, not to 
know how that door came there, but only to know whether it leads to 
something to eat.” These essays, like Sir William Davenant’s poem, have 
“shadowings, happy strokes, and sweet graces.” 


Shakspere and His Forerunners ty Srpney LANTER. Two volumes, royal Svo, pp. 
xxiv, 324; xv, 359. New York lleday, Page & Co. Price, cloth, $10. 

These are the most elegant and sumptuous volumes in which any of 

the writings of Lanier have ever been presented. They are embellished 
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with one hundred illustrations, and are handsomely as well as durably 
bound. They contain two sets of Shakespeare lectures delivered by 
Lanier in Baltimore during the winter of 1879-80, one at Johns Hopkins 
University, the other to a class of ladies at Peabody Institute. The pref 
ace by Henry Wysham Lanier says: “Sidney Lanier came to this study of 
Shakspere and his forerunners with even more than his usual buoyancy 
and ardor. The superb exuberance, the darirg imagination, the rollicking 
playful conceits, the sense of unbounded power, which filled the poetry of 
those years when England’s mind was awakening from its long sleep, all 
appealed to him peculiarly. Arriving at a knowledge of the beginnings 
of our literature only at maturity, he fairly reveled in the largeness and 
the freshness of it, in the vigorous expression where the word was still 
alive and hot with the swing of the deed, and had not become remote, 
separated, literary. What he set himself to accomplish was to picture 
Shakspere, the Master Poet, as the culmination of that marvelous 
Elizabethan Age which came flaming upon a world just beginning to 

at its own true self. In order to show the situation adequately, he s 
certain beacon-lights far back—Beowulf, St. Juliana, The Address 

Dead Soul to its Body, and so on—writings which seemed to reve: 
mind of Englishmen and their poets during that semi-savage period 

is roughly terminated by the Norman Conquest. With his rare facility 
for bringing together illuminatingly facts apparently diverse, Lanier 
traced the development in man’s attitude toward God, toward Nature, and 
toward his fellow-man in those early English writings, in the neglected 
Scotch poets of the fourteenth century, in Chaucer, in Shakspere, and in 
modern literature. Coming to Shakspere, he made an intimate study of 
the man and his art, and, gathering together all the facts available, he 
attempted to reconstruct in these lectures, first, the people and times 
among which Shakspere lived and wrote; and, second, the order in which 
the plays were written—leading to his main purpose of depicting Shaks 
pere’s own inner personality and his mental and spiritual evoluti 
shown by the growth of his art.” One of Lanier’s side-notes left 
scrap of paper was: “What differentiates our day from the antique time is 
the great growth of individuality. Then a man existed for the state: now 
the state exists for every man. In religion Christ expresses this pro 
digious principle; the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sab 
bath. That every man shall be a complete self—that seems to be the aim 
of things.” These lectures survey and analyze the literature of a thousand 
years. So lofty is the function and so great the power of Literature i! 
Lanier’s conception that he declares it has created the ideal world 
which we moderns live and move and have our being. Though to us as 
we drive about our business there may not appear to be much connection 
between literature and actual life, yet the English-speaking people of thi 
century are practically the creatures of English Literature. Hear Lanier 
“Caedmon with his wild Bible-song, and Langley with his Vision of the 
Plowman, and Chaucer with his Tales, and Shakspere with his awful 
beautiful pictures—these literary men molded the very souls of your 


ancestors. You cannot escape Literature. It has translated your Bibles 
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and interpreted it for you. It has arranged your public constitutions, 
your social codes, your private morals. It has penetrated your houses; it 
fills your homes like diffused sunlight; you read your life by it; you see 
how to eat, how to drink, how to trade, and how to marry by it; you live 
by it, you die by it. If you attempt to fly from Literature it cries to you 
in that superb sarcasm with which Emerson’s Divinity cries to the skeptic 
who would fly from God, ‘I am the wings wherewith you fly.’” In these 
lectures we learn not only more of Beowulf and Shakespeare but more of 
Lanier, from whom no one can withhold admiring love. Speaking of the 
primitive Norseman’s hard struggle against the wild beast for his meat, 
against the stern earth for his bread, and against the cold that cracks his 
skin and racks his bones, this Confederate soldier says to his audience: 
“You know nothing of cold. If your furnace is not giving you sixty-five de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, when you wake in the morning, you shiver and ring to 
put on more coal. But, thank Heaven, I know what it is to be cold, cold 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, cold from the cuticle 
in to the heart. I thank Heaven for it because, knowing this, I have a 
new revelation of the possibility of suffering, and I am able to find a 
paradise in a small wood-fire. Knowing this, I declare to you there is not 
a more pathetic sight in this world than a poor man who is thoroughly 
cold to the marrow of his bones day and night for weeks at a time. It is 
dull, heavy, unmitigated torture. I know gnawing hunger, too; but that 
becomes a sort of insanity which relieves itself. Aching merciless cold is 
icy torment. I used to see half-frozen men in the army whose silent en- 
durance of cold brought more tears to my eyes than all the hunger and all 
the wounds.” Writing of the sonnet as the form in which poets utter 
most freely their profoundest personality, Lanier quotes Wordsworth’s 
well-known lines: 


Scorn not the sonnet, Critic. With this key 
Shakspere unlocked his heart; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound; 
With it Camoéns soothed an exile’s grief; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow; a glow-worm lamp 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Fairyland 
To struggle through dark ways; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains,—alas, too few. 


From old Habington’s quaint picture of an ideal wife we take this: “Shee 
is colleague with her husband in the empire of prosperity; and a safe re- 
tyring place when adversity exiles him from the world. Shee can go to 
Court and return no passionate doater on bravery; and when shee hath 
seen the gay things muster up themselves there, shee considers them as 
cobwebs the spider, Vanety, hath spun. Shee so squares her passion to 
her husband’s fortunes that in the countrey she lives without a froward 
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melancholy, and in the town without a fantastique pride.” Lanier says 
that studying the hearts of Sir Philip Sidney and William Shakespeare is 
like looking into the open skies, “for they were a sort of spiritual heavens, 
where stars shine and clouds float, shedding light and giving rain to the 
whole race of man.” Extracts are given from the seven sermons preached 
in 1548 by Hugh Latimer before King Edward VI at Westminster. The 
famous preacher, upholding the good of coming to church, says: “I had 
rather ye shoulde come of a naughtye mynde, to heare the worde of God 
for noveltye, or for curiositie to heare some pastime, than to be awaye. 
As the tale is by the Gentel-woman of London: one of her neyghbours 
mette her in the streate, and sayed, ‘Mestres, whither go ye?’ ‘Mary,’ 
sayed she, ‘I am goynge to S. Tomas of Acres to the sermon. I coulde 
not slepe al thys laste night, and I am now goynge thither; I never fayled 
of a good nap there.’ And so I had rather ye shoulde be napping to the 
sermon than not to go at al. For with what mind so ever ye come, perad- 
venture ye may chaunce to be caught before ye go. The preacher may 
chaunce to catche you on hys hooke.” Preaching about Faith, the re- 
nowned Court preacher said: “We must beleve that oure Savioure Christ 
hath taken us agayne to hys favoure, that he hath delivered us hys owne 
bodye and bloude of hys owne mere liberalitie. This is the fayth we must 
come to the Communion with. Fayth is a noble duches; she hath ever her 
gentleman usher goyng before her, the confessing of sinnes; she hath a 
trayne after her, the frute of good workes, the walking in the command- 
ments of god. He that beleveth wyll not be idle, he wyll walke, he wyll 
do his business. Have ever the gentleman usher with you. And if ye wyll 
trye fayth, remember this rule, consider whether the trayne be waytinge 
upon her. If ye have another fayth than thys, ye are lyke to go to ye 
Scalding House, and ther ye shal have two dishes, wepynge and gnashyng 
of teeth. Muche good do it you! Ye see your fare! But if ye wyll beleve 
and acknowledge your synnes you shall attayne to everlastynge life.” 
Thus old Hugh Latimer was faithfully delivering to his King the message 
of the King of kings, only six years before they burned him at Oxford. 
Information of many kinds is given us about other things than literature. 
It seems that our word “nicotine” is derived from the name of John 
Nicot, a French ambassador in Portugal, who first sent tobacco to France. 
When the use of the weed was spreading in England a great war of books 
and pamphlets was carried on about it, in which even King James became 
a disputant. His Counterblaste to Tobacco is a piece of invective as strong 
as he could make it. He characterizes the use of tobacco thus: “A custome 
loathsome to the eye, hatefull to the Nose, harmefull to the braine, danger- 
ous to the Lungs, and in the blacke stinking fume thereof neerest resem- 
bling the horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomlesse.” Lanier 
relates an incident illustrating mankind’s instinctive belief in a future 
life. Being in St. Augustine, Florida, when a party of Indian warriors 
arrived from the far West, where they had been disturbers of the peace, 
Lanier noticed as the red captives left the cars at the railway station that 
one of them seemed very ill and that another Indian was tenderly nursing 
the sick one. The sick man was taken to the hospital, and his faithful 
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nurse, who was in fact his cousin, was allowed to go with him. When he 
grew worse and was told that he must die, he managed to secrete a knife, 
and, watching his chance while his cousin was bending over him, he drove 
the blade into his tender nurse’s breast. Fortunately his strength was so 
nearly gone that the wound was slight. When asked why he tried to 
murder his best friend, the dying Indian answered, “I am going to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds; I wished to take him with me; I love him so 
that I cannot bear to part th him.” In this notice we have quoted 
mostly from the incidental and digressive parts of Lanier’s large work. 
And we need to reiterate that the well-executed aim of Shakspere and His 
Forerunners is to exhibit Shakespeare as the crowing glory and culmina- 
tion of the most marvelous literary efflorescence the world has known. 
Lanier, when referring to a certain famous author, usually says “George 
By what right or 
propriety? To that name she never had any title. Her living with George 


” 


Eliot;” but several times he calls her “Mrs. Lewes. 


H. Lewes was unlawful, and she was “Mary Ann Evans” all her life until, 
after Mr. Lewes’s death, she became “Mrs. J. W. Cross.” 


From the Green Book of the Bards. By Biiss CARMAN. 12mo, pp. 137. Boston: L, C. 
Page Co. Price, cloth, $1 

This is Number Two of the five volumes of verse making the series 
entitled “The Pipes of Pan.” We have already noticed Number One, From 
the Book of Myths. Few living men are so enamored with the volume 
of Nature, the green book which the bards love to study, as Bliss Carman. 
He reads it every morning and ponders it by night, and will, he says, until 
Death shall bid him cease his reading and put out his light, as his father 
used to say to him in childhood, “Come, my son, put up your books; it’s 
time to go to bed.” Then, says our bard, poring over the green book, 


Then I will leave my volume 


And w I 


ly obey s== 


Get me a little slumber 
Against another day. 

Content that he who taught me 
Shall bid me sleep a while, 


I will expect the morning 
To bring his gracious smile; 
New verses to decipher, 
Nev ipters to explore, 
eliness and wisdom 
er more and more, 


He reads the folklore of the mountains, the drama of the sea, the epic of 
the thunder, the lyric of the rain, to find some light upon the Author’s 
meaning and the import of man’s eternal plight. From studying the Green 
took, he says, came the Elizabethan vigor, and the Landorian poise, the 
sweet Chaucerian temper, the gusty moods of Shelley, and the autumn 
calms of Keats. The all-pervading theme of this second volume of “The 
Pan” is the response of the world to the call of the Springtime, 
universal stir, movement, upburst, outflow, migration, which answer 
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Nature’s vernal summons to the tribes of the sea, and the tribes of the 
air, and the tribes of the fields, and the tribes of the forest, and the tribes 
underground. This theme is played upon with exquisite variations 
through poem after poem, in verses flushed with ecstasy and musical with 
liquid intonations that mimic the voices of birds. There is an opening 
supplication to April to return, “bringer of sunshine to this old, gray earth, 
mother of solace with the soft spring rain, restorer of sure health to 
wounded ones.” The disconsolate, the dispirited, and the forlorn cry like 
children for the coming of the Spring. When April weather and Spring 
magic reenliven and redress the world, the bard quivers, delirious, under 
the reviving breath, exults in the rosy maples budding and the willows 
putting forth, in the blue hepaticas along the waking uplands, in the bub- 
bling marshy whisper seeping up through bog and glade, in the first robin 
at his vespers calling clear across the twilight, and the piping of the frogs 
at night blowing up their tiny oboes, in crimson quince-buds and yellow 
tulips, in the tang of the spicy arbutus and scent of the apple-blow, in the 
ardor which kindles and blights not, renewing the wondrous world and 
the hearts of men with joy. His visioned spirit sees the Spring, a mad 
young beauty, an enchantress, wearing a tattered gown of buds and blos 
soms and leaves, go glinting through the alder swamp, and loitering by the 
willow streams, and dancing down the wood-roads dim; “the odorous wild 
white cherry is her flower, her bird the flame-bright oriole.” Amid the 
wonderful waking of the world’s dead-and-buried life at the resurrection- 
call of the miracle-working Spring, the bard feels the thrill of the season 
and shouts exultantly: 


The revel of leaves is beginning, 
The riot of sap is astir; 
Dogwood and peach and magnolia 
Have errands they will not defer. 
In the long sweet breath of the rainwind, 
In the warm soft hours of sun, 
They rise at the Sursum Corda, 
A thousand uplifted as one. 
Reading Bliss Carman’s verse-versions of what he reads in Nature’s great 
Green Vernal Book, one recalls a pathetic passage in Herbert Spencer’s 
last book, which shows how tenderly he prized each successive privilege 
of witnessing the miraculous annual waking of the earth: “For years past, 
when watching the unfolding buds in the Spring, there has arisen the 
thought, Shall I ever again see the buds unfold? Shall I ever again be 
wakened at dawn by the song of the thrush?” Not more than twice there 
after did Spencer behold this Easter of the earth, this resurrection of the 
dead, this waking of the sleepers. Near the close of this book of verses 
Mr. Carman tells us what sort of a heretic he is. One day he sat in church 
and “suffered a long discourse upon sin.” Apparently it did not please 
him. He prefers to listen to what he hears in his own heart, rather than 
to “the lore the preacher bids us get by rote,” 
“platitudes rethundering from groin and plinth” in stone cathedrals. He 
says that one whisper of the Holy Ghost to him outweighs a thousand 


or all the loud prosy pulpit 
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tomes which repeat what others heard. He will heed God’s private word 
to him; not Plato’s, Swedenborg’s, nor Rome’s. The Voice which came 
to the beloved John, upon his lonely isle, that Voice he will obey, or none. 
He waits for the Word that comes from above to the spirit of man and 
shakes his soul like a wind-blown flame, till it burns as a light in his eyes. 
One wintry day Bliss Carman found a winged insect on the December 
window pane, numb and stiff with cold. He stooped down close and 
breathed softly on the small creature till his warm breath thawed the 
frost and revived the little life, till it began to trim its quick antenn@ as 
of old, and presently spread its wings and sailed away through the mild 
house-air. Then the poet says to this tiny sailor: “Ah, shipmate, there'll 
be two of us some night, when the long frost shuts down.” And he thinks 
that, in that day when he lies numb and motionless, the great Befriender 
may bend over him in some unexpected guise, strong, kind, and wise, 
and breathe on him with warm, quickening, liberating breath of life, until 
he too takes wing. Our bard seems to think that the way to learn the 
meaning of life and the secret of the world is to cherish the pliant faith, 
the eager mind, and the bright dreams which make the heart of a man to 
be as the heart of a little child. The next of “The Pipes of Pan” to be 
noticed will be From the Songs of the Sea Children. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The American Revolution. Part Il. By the Right Hon. Sir Gzorce Ortro TREVELYAN, 
Bart. In two volumes. 8yo. Vol. 1, pp. 353; Vol. Il, pp. 344. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Price, cloth, $5. 

Without doubt this is the most unprejudiced and impartial work on 
the American War for Independence ever written by an Englishman. The 
two volumes of Part I appeared some years ago. It is from the hand of 
the eminent biographer of Lord Macaulay and of Charles James Fox, 
who in this vivacious and attractive history returns from politics to 
literature, in which sphere he is most at home. That Sir George Tre- 
velyan has the true conception of the art of history-writing is practically 
demonstrated by the impressiverness and charm of the work now before 
us, and has also recently been argued convincingly in his reply in the 
Independent Review to Professor Bury, of Cambridge University, in which 
Trevelyan contends that the historian’s proper work is not the mere gath- 
ering of materials, sifting of evidence, and establishing of facts—all of 
which are only the beginning of his task; but that the higher and finer 
and larger duty of the historian is to make history teach political wis- 
dom, preserve our heritage in the best ideals and noblest lives of the 
past, and cause us to feel the poetry and perceive the Providence in all 
human progress. This is the contention of the finer scholarship against 
the lifeless, mechanical, analytical, fact-piling methods of the pedants. 
Sir George Trevelyan’s history represents the American Revolution as in 
fact the King’s war, and a result of the system of autocratic personal gov- 
ernment which George III strove for twenty years to introduce into 
England, and which provoked Burke to speak satirically of his majesty 
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as “the Great Disposer of all things in this lower orb;” while Sir William 
Anson wrote that British history had hardly known a sovereign less capa- 
ble of governing an empire. The course pursued toward the American 
colonies was not approved by the people of England, and the subjugation 
of the colonists would have been well-nigh as fatal to English liberty as 
to American aspirations. The mature and judicious view which Tre- 
velyan supports is that our Revolution was an uprising of one part of the 
British people against governmental oppression, the revolutionists being 
predominantly of the British race; and that in its inception and warrant the 
American Revolution was practically identical with the revolutions which 
deposed Charles I and James II, though in its result it differed from them 
in depriving the king of a part of his dominions instead of altogether ex- 
pelling him from his throne. The colonies were lost by the King of Eng- 
land, just as the Methodists were lost by the Church of England, through 
governmental stupidity and arrogance. In each case, however, the vast 
and beneficent results of the mistake show how the Almighty can cause 
the blind wrath and headstrong folly of men to praise him. What we 
have already said is enough to raise the presumption that we have in 
Trevelyan’s great work a novel and prizable treasure, namely, an Eng- 
lishman’s account of our Revolution which may be satisfactory to Ameri- 
cans. Certain it is that all readers, whether agreeing or disagreeing with 
his views, will be compelled to acknowledge that these vivacious volumes 
are the work of a gifted master of his art, and must be classed among the 
most judicious, interesting, and readable histories written in modern 
times. For the sake of completeness in any well-selected library they are 
worthy to stand side by side with the best American history of the great 
struggle for Independence. No comprehensive review of the work is pos- 
sible here; only a few bits can be given. Trevelyan says that the Colo- 
nial Congress was a practical assembly and selected men for the posts they 
were best qualified to hold. “It appointed Washington Commander in 
Chief because he could fight; it sent Franklin to Paris because he had 
cultivated the art of turning great people round his finger; and it in- 
trusted the Declaration of Independence to Jefferson because, both in style 
and in substance, his writings betokened the lawyer, the statesman, and 
the student.” Jefferson desired John Adams to draft the Declaration, but 
Adams refused, replying to Jefferson, “No! You should do it for three 
reasons: Reason first, You are a Virginian, and a Virginian ought to appear 
at the head of this business. Reason second, I am obnoxious and un- 
popular, and you are very much otherwise. Reason third, You can write 
ten times better than I can.” When the American General Charles Lee 
had been captured by British cavalry, the importance of the event was so 
greatly overestimated in England that many supposed the war to be 
about over. The Parish Clerk of Tring in Buckinghamshire posted the 
following bulletin: “This is to give notice that Thursday night will be 
held as a day of rejoicin in commemoration of the takin of General Lee, 
when there will be a sermint preached, and other public demonstrations 
of joy; after which there will be a nox roasted whole, and every mark of 
festivity and bell-ringing imaginable, with a ball and cock-fighting at 
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night in the Assembly-room of the Black Lyone. How Benjamin Frank- 
lin and John Adams got on as traveling companions appears in the ac- 
count of their journey from Philadelphia to Staten Island as commis- 
sioners to confer with Lord Howe concerning possible terms of peace. 
Adams says: “At New Brunswick the tavern was so crowded that Dr. 
Franklin and I had to occupy the same bed in a chamber not much larger 
than the bed, without a chimney, and with one small window. The win 
dow was open and I shut it close. ‘Oh,’ says Dr. Franklin, ‘don’t shut 
the window. We shall be suffocated.’ I answered that I was afraid of the 
cold night air. Dr. Franklin said, ‘Open the window and come to bed, and 
{ will convince you. I believe you are not acquainted with the theory of 
colds.’ Opening the window and leaping into bed, I said I had heard of 
his theory, but it was inconsistent with my experience; yet I was so curi 
ous to hear his reasons that I would run the risk of a cold for once.’ 
Franklin then began to harangue on the theory that catarrhs were usually 
produced by overeating and stuffy rooms, and not by cold air or draughts; 
but both men were so travel-tired that Franklin’s voice soon put himself 
and his bedfellow fast asleep. Trevelyan says John Adams never forgot 
that night at New Brunswick, and when Franklin died years after, Ad- 
ams, while regretting the event, could not refrain from calling attention 
to the fact that his New Brunswick roommate had fallen a sacrifice to his 
own dangerous theory, “having caught the violent cold, which finally 
choked him, by sitting at an open window with the chill air blowing on 
him.” The last chapter of Volume II, Part II, deals with the religious as- 
pects of the Revolution, and is carefully written, but gives undue promi 
nence to the Anglican body and seems ignorant of the greater strength of 
the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches, while the Baptists, the 
Lutherans, and the Dutch Reformed are ignored. Naturally enough the 
Anglicans did not flourish here during, nor for some time after, the Revo 
lution. Its clergy and members were mostly Tories, and many of its min 
isters returned to England, leaving the Episcopal meetinghouses silent 
and deserted. In Virginia only twenty-eight out of a hundred Episco- 
palian ministers remained in their parishes and saw the war through. 
The Methodists on the contrary, as Trevelyan amply shows, were stanch 
and enthusiastic supporters of American Independence, were extremely 
popular among the colonists, and, “from two thousand, increased during 
the years of the Revolutionary struggle to fifteen thousand, while their 
preachers were counted by hundreds;” and in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the achievement of Independence, Trevelyan says, “The Church 
of Coke and Asbury increased in numbers, wealth, and repute with ex- 
traordinary rapidity.” From which it appears that American Methodism 
formed the habit of rapid growth at the very beginning of its existence. 
This English historian tells us that some of the Anglican clergy who 
abandoned their parishes in this country, instead of going home to Eng- 
land, took refuge in the neighborhood of the British army at New York; 
where, says Trevelyan, “Haunting regimental messrooms; collecting and 
dispensing scraps of Tory gossip; writing those satires and lampoons 


’ 


which were the staple political literature of the period; and celebrating 
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the most recent British military success over a haunch of venison and a 
dozen of Madeira—they led a desultory and demoralizing life, not becom- 
ing to their cloth. Each man of them employed, in furtherance of the 
Royal cause, such gifts and accomplishments as he individually possessed 
—from the Virginia parson of the old school who, with a bowl of grog in 
his hand, drank victory to the British armies, up to Jonathan Odell, the 
clergyman-poet who had been expelled by the New Jersey Whigs from his 
rectory at Burlington. That fiery partisan composed with immense elabo- 
ration and inordinate length an imaginary poem-picture of the Regions 
of Torment and peopled his Inferno with prominent members of the Amer- 
ican Congress and the Continental army.” We read here that Benjamin 
Franklin, though not much of a churchgoer himself, was always ready 
to give advice on religious matters. He induced the putting up of light- 
ning-rods on steeples, and the heating of audience rooms. He secured the 
erection of a nonsectarian meetinghouse in Philadelphia. Concerning the 
squabbles between Episeopalians and anti-Episcopalians, he wrote to his 
sister: “The profane and the infidel believe all that each side says against 
the other, and enjoy the fray.” Franklin had “a zeal for curtailing re 
ligious ceremonies, and like many reformers he began young; also, he 
began on his father. When his father was packing a barrel of beef in the 
cellar one day, the boy Ben suggested that time would be saved at table in 
the future if his father should now ask, once for all, a wholesale blessing 
over the whole barrel. In later life Franklin’s propensity for abbreviating 
and for superintending other people's religion showed itself in his assist 
ing in preparing an abridged edition of the Anglican Liturgy.” 
Quincy was accustomed to New England sermons—long, solid, theological, 
closely reasoned, and divided into many heads. When he visited South 
Carolina in 1774 he wrote home that he “listened to a young coxcomb 
preach flippantly for seventeen and a half minutes” in a Charleston Epis 
copal pulpit. The religious spirit of many of the colonists who fought in 
the American army is reflected in the quaint diary kept by Amos Farns 
worth, of Massachusetts, extracts from which are given in Trevelyan’s 
history: “May 27, 1775. About ten At night marched to Winnisimit ferry 
whare thare was A Schooner and Sloop A firing with grate fury on us. 
But thanks be unto God, that gave us the Victory, for throu his Provi- 
dence the Schooner ran Aground, and we sot fire to hur and consumed hur 
thare, and the Sloop receved much dammage. Thanks be to God that so 
little hurt was Done us when the Balls Sang like Bees Round our heds! 
—June 3, 1775. Paraded with the battalion and saw two men whipped for 
Stealing, and Another drommed out of Camp. O what a pernitious thing 
it is for A man to steal and cheat his feller nabors, and how Provocking 
it is to God!——August 30, 1775. The Enemy has Bin a Cannonading of us 
But do little hurt. I found a young gentleman that I Could Freely con- 
vers with on Speritual Things. I feel God has a Remnant in this De- 
praved and Degenerated and gloomy time.——Oct. 19, 1775. A Great talk 
of more troops being Sent to Boston, But our Men aint Scared at trifels 
Would that our People had as good courage in the Speritual warfare as 
they have in the Temporal one. Dec. 23, 1775. And now O Lord we are 
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in troble. Boston is a seat whare our Unnatural Enemyes are in Posses- 
sion. The people of Boston that are our friends have bin forced to leave 
the town, or be shut up thare among our foes. We have Sinned as a 
Continent; we have Sinned as a Province; we have Sinned as connected 
with a town, and as a Famerly, and Privates. But O God do not cast off 
this thy Land that thou hast Garded so long!——Lord’s Day, Feb. 25, 1776. 
Went to Meeting and heard Rev. Mr. Emerson of Concord. I pray God 
grant that by the Preaching of this worthy Man I may be stirred up to 
my duty and toa holy walk with God.” On this last entry Trevelyan com- 
ments, saying that the gift of imparting healthy and cheerful views on 
ethical questions seems to have been ancestral in Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s family. Further reference to this extremely readable and fair- 
minded history may be made hereafter. It makes John Wesley an in- 
terested, active, and influential factor in England in connection with the 
British government’s management of the war with the American colonies. 


Soldiers True. By Jonn RicHarps Boye, D.D. Large 8vo, pp. 368. New York: Eaton 
& Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

This is the story of the One Hundred and Eleventh Regiment, Pennsy]- 
vania Veteran Volunteers, and of its campaigns in the war for the Union, 
1861-65. It is published by authority of the Regimental Association, as a 
correct record of the experiences and services of one regiment. This it 
purports to be, but it is really far more than this, for in fact the whole 
great conflict between North and South is reflected in it, its historic de- 
scriptions and judgments covering nearly all the prominent participants 
on both sides of the centest. It might almost be entitled The Civil War 
as Seen from One Regiment’s Point of View. It is written by the hon- 
ored pastor of Spring Garden Street Church, Philadelphia, who was second 
lieutenant of Company H before he was eighteen years old, and afterward 
captain and assistant quartermaster of the One Hundred and Eleventh 
Pennsylvania. Told with self-restraint and manifest carefulness, with 
every appearance of painstaking accuracy and truthfulness, and also with 
graphic skill, military terseness, and extraordinary picturing power, we 
do not hesitate to class it among the most interesting books of the War. 
It is so realistic in its account of actual experiences that whoever reads it 
will at times come near feeling himself to be a soldier of the One Hundred 
and Eleventh Pennsylvania, sharing its hardships and heroisms, its suc- 
cesses and defeats, its sorrows and its joys. It is a vivid and absorbing 
book. Antietam, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Chattanooga and At- 
lanta campaigns, Sherman’s famous march to the sea, and the march 
through the Carolinas, are among the battles and campaigns here depicted 
in which the One Hundred and Eleventh Pennsylvania bore an hereic part. 
A soldier’s analysis and portrayal of the qualities of various generals 
lends especial interest and value. For example, General Hooker receives 
a setting forth which shows the elements of his strength, but also his 
marring faults and fatal weaknesses. One of the letters which indicate 
how great a Commander in Chief our country had in Abraham Lincoln is 
the one sent to Hooker ordering him to supersede Burnside in command 
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of the Army of the Potomac. This is part of what Lincoln wrote: “I think 
that during General Burnside’s command of the army you have taken 
counsel of your ambition and thwarted him as much as you could, in which 
you did a great wrong to the country and to a most meritorious and hon- 
orable brother officer. 1 have heard in such a way as to believe it of your 
recently saying that both the army and the government need a dictator. 
Of course it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given you the 
command. Only those generals who gain success can set up as dictators. 
What I ask of you now is military success, and I will risk the dictatorship. 
I fear that the spirit which you have aided to infuse into the army, of 
criticising their commander and withholding confidence from him, will 
now turn upon you. Neither you nor Napoleon, were he alive again, could 
get any good out of an army while such a spirit prevails in it. And now, 
beware of rashness! Beware of rashness! But with energy and sleepless 
vigilance go forward and give us victories.” And Hooker proceeded to 
lead his army to disaster and overwhelming defeat at Chancellorsville. 
The night before that awful battle, Hooker, seated at supper with General 
Slocum and others, exclaimed with a violent gesture, “The Army of 
Northern Virginia is the legitimate property of the Army of the Potomac. 
We will take possession of it to-morrow, and Almighty God himself cannot 
prevent it.” Such was the boastful prelude to a chapter of personal weak- 
ness, military blundering, and inexplicable perversity, rarely equaled by 
the head of an army. The Army of the Potomac found itself in battle 
without a head. For reasons never fully explained, Hooker was not at 
Chancellorsville. Having wasted nearly two days of valuable time in 
hesitation, and having persisted against his chief engineer and ablest 
corps commanders in putting his army on the most unfavorable ground, 
he failed to locate his adversary, permitted himself to be fatally deceived 
regarding the enemy’s movements, and then personally collapsed into a 
condition of incompetence. After the defeat, at a council of war, with 
Generals Reynolds, Couch, Sickles, Meade, and Howard present, he left the 
question of continuing the fight to those officers, and retired from the 
council. The next day Reynolds, Couch, and Meade decided to resume 
hostilities, and when they sent a staff officer to hunt for Hooker and get 
from him the necessary orders the commanding general was found on the 
other side of the Rappahannock River fast asleep! Being wakened, and 
requested to order the proposed advance, he refused and commanded that 
the army should retreat. General Francis A. Walker “believed that 
Hooker’s mysterious behavior at Chancellorsville was due partly to that 
lack of firm moral stamina which often accompanies a spirit of arrogance 
and boastfulness, but chiefly to a nervous collapse occasioned by the ex- 
citement and fatigue of the four preceding days.” The judgment of the 
author of Soldiers True is that Hooker’s responsibility was too heavy for 
him; he was unequal to a great independent command. The greatest 
piece of description in Dr. Boyle’s book is of the greatest battle of modern 
times, if not of all time, the Gettysburg fight. If one wishes a complete 
account of that gigantic conflict, let him read the one here given from the 
Union side along with that given by General J. B. Gordon from the Con- 
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federate side. Dr. Boyle says It was in reality a series of five pitched 
infantry battles and two cavalry encounters. It was fought under a 
scorching sun, through three oppressive summer days, by an army greatly 
fatigued by a long and rapid forced march. The enormous loss of life was 
frightful to contemplate, and the valor and endurance of the troops en- 
gaged were almost incredible. Lee’s most daring generalship was dis- 
played throughout the struggle. But he had met a new field marshal who, 
by inerrant foresight, superior skill, and sleepless vigilance, was able to 
overwhelm him. General Meade within a single week had proved himself 
a great soldier. He had saved the nation.” The appalling aggregate of 
killed and wounded for both sides at Gettysburg was fifty-one thousand 
one hundred and twelve. Over fourteen thousand wounded were treated 
on the field, by six hundred and fifty surgeons working day and night 
from July 1 to July 6. The First Minnesota Regiment lost eighty-two per 
cent of its men; and the Twenty-sixth North Carolina Confederate Regi 
ment lost eighty-four per cent. John F. Chase, a private of the Fifth 
Maine Battery, received forty-eight wounds, and survived them all. The 
occasional interchange of friendly civilities instead of hostilities between 
soldiers of the opposing armies appears in Soldiers True as in Gordon's 
Reminiscences of the Civil Wa When the officers of the guard were out 
of hearing, a conversation like this would pass between pickets: “Hello, 
Yank! Are you all over there?” “You bet we’re here, Johnnie. Do you 
want to surrender and come back into the Union?” “I’ll surrender you if 
I get hold of you. But, say, Yank, have you uns got any coffee?” “Dead 
loads of it, Johnnie Reb. We make it in French pots and serve it with 
sugar and cream.” “Will you trade some of it for tobacco?” “Well, I 
don’t care. But if you try to play Indian on me I'll put you where we put 
the rest of you at Gettysburg.” And then these veteran enemies would 
stop trying to kill each other long enough to steal out of their rifle-pits 
and wade into mid-stream to complete their deal like two schoolboys. 
And not a shot would be heard from either side till both were safely back 
again. After which it was as dangerous as ever to expose head or hand 
to the sight of the sharpshooters on the other side. We lay down this 
book with reluctance 


The Life of Edwin Wallace Parker, D.D., Missionary Bishop of Southern Asia. By J. H. 
MEssMORE. With an Introduction by Bishop JaMrs M. THORBURN. Crown 8vo, pp. 
New York: Eaton & Mai: Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, cloth, $1 net. 

The lifework of Bishop Parker, who fell at his post in India in the 
midst of heroic labors undertaken for the Master, furnished his biographer 
with abundant materials for his task. From 1859 to 1868 and from 1871 
to 1901, nearly forty years in all, during the last one of which he occupied 
the responsible position of Missionary Bishop for Southern Asia, Bishop 
Parker’s tireless energy was devoted to the redemption of India from the 
thraldom of ignorance, superstition, and darkness in which that portion 
of the Saviour’s imheritance has been fast bound during all the centuries. 
In the Introduction to the volume before us Bishop Thoburn characterizes 
his colleague as a strong man; a man possessed of the gift of leadership: 
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a practical man; a man of broad views and progressive sympathies; a man 
for the times in which he lived, and, above all, a man “possessed of an 
almost passionate instinct which led him to give his missionary calling 
the first place in both his heart and his thoughts.” The preparation of the 
biography was undertaken by Rev. J. H. Messmore in response to a request 
made at a representative meeting of missionaries of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church in India. Two objects were had in view in the preparation 
of the volume: first, to present a connected account of the life and work 
of Bishop Parker, and, second, to give as much information concerning the 
missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India as could properly 
be associated with his name. Thus while we have a life sketch of the 
subject from his birth at St. Johnsbury, Vt., on January 21, 1833, to his 
decease at Naini " 


> 


Tal, India, on June 3, 1901, the narrative is interwoven 
with information of great interest and value to students of our mission 
work. Credit is given in the preface to Rev. J. W. Robinson, of Lucknow, 
who was Dr. Parker's colleague during the latter’s six years of service in 
Oudh, for a sketch of the Oudh District covering seventeen pages. The 
volume is illustrated with numerous cuts of a high order. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Fullness of the Blessing of the Gospel of Christ. By Bishop WILLARD F. MALLALIEU, 
D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 167. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents 

In this earnest little volume Bishop Mallalieu urges afresh, with 
characteristic fervor and force, the great vital realities for which Metho 
dism has ever stood. In his preface he cries out: “Back to the Wesleys 
and the Bible! The Bible in its simplicity and power, the Bible as un 
folded and illustrated in the prose and poetry of the Wesleys, is really the 
foundation of the greatest religious movement of the last two most won- 
derful centuries. Methodism builds on the Word of God. it has no new 
doctrines, no new and strange theories, no recently invented experiences 

Its doctrines, theories, and experiences are those of the Pentecostal 

Church, and of the earliest centuries of Christianity. Its doctrines are 

preachable everywhere and always; its theories are reasonable; its ex 

periences are what the immortal souls of men have ever desired and 


sought.” With that statement all Methodism most heartily agrees. Meth 


I 
odism needs no new doctrines. It has no reason for surrendering a single 


one of its old doctrines. They are all reasonable, scriptural, satisfying, 
They have spread through other communions which once opposed them 
In the region of apologetics those doctrines can be more fully and vari- 
ously defended now than ever before. The progress of modern thought is 
in their favor, confirming their validity. To this confirmation philosophy 
and psychology have made no small contribution. We have more than 
once pointed out that Methodism’s philosophy was at its beginning abreast 
of the advance line of thought in German universities of that time. Bish- 
op Mallalieu truly says that the hymns and Scripture quotations in his 
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book, if prayerfully committed to memory, will constitute an intellectual 
and spiritual treasure of unspeakable value. 


The Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ. By JAMES DE QUINCEY DONEHOO, M.A 
Svo, pp. ux, 561. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $2.50 net. 

Perhaps nothing so enhances the sense of their beauty and verisimil- 
itude as to project the canonical gospels against the background of 
apocryphal and legendary literature, which, like tares that an enemy 
thickly sowed, sprang up in the early Christian age to choke the word, 
and, if possible, bring it to naught. The problem of how the canon was 
formed soon solves itself when all of its elements are once presented to 
the mind. Mr. Donehoo admits that this literature presents but few 
golden grains amid an intolerable deal of chaff, yet he claims that, 
“weighted down as it is with the dreary verbosity of Gnostic madness and 
the preposterous if lighter inventions of medieval legend-mongers, it cer- 
tainly bears across nearly nineteen centuries a few words of the divine 
Author of Christianity and a few particulars as to his history upon which 
the four gospels are silent.” Certainly no zeal is misplaced which leads 
to the discovery of such golden grains, be they never so few, and the 
irreverent spirits of our time who compass land and ocean in the vain at- 
tempt to make void the inspired writings and empty the gospels of Christ 
of their testimony to his divinity and to his authorship of historical Chris- 
tianity might well take a lesson from this scholar in the pastorate. As a 
piece of book-making this work leaves nothing to be desired. It covers the 
entire subject for the first time in English, and this fact together with its 
prolegomena, notes, scriptural references, and indices gives it peculiar 
value and finality. 


China’s Book of Martyrs. By LUELLA MINER. Crown 8vo, pp. 512. Cincinnati: Jennings 
& Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains, Price, $1.50 net. 

This record of the sufferings of native Christians in China during the 
Boxer uprising, for their steadfastness in the faith of Christ, reads like a 
paraphrase of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. Of whom the world was 
not worthy is a tribute to thousands of so-called “rice Christians” who 
astonished their persecutors by suffering martyrdom gladly for Christ's 
sake, looking unto the recompense of the reward in the world to come. 
If it be true that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church the 
fruitage of the dreadful experiences of God’s elect in China will be seen 
in the greater triumphs of the cross in that benighted land for the cen- 
turies to come. The experiences recited by the author are taken from the 
records of ten different denominations operating in mission fields cover 
ing hundreds of miles in length and breadth of territory, yet the testi- 
monies given by the martyrs showed the same devotion to the Master, the 
same abiding trust in the promises of God’s word, the same unflinching 
fortitude in the hour of dissolution. Those who read the volume cannot 
but be incited to a profounder appreciation and a more generous support 
of the heroic men and women who against fearful odds are patiently labor- 
ing for the redemption of China unto the Lord and his Christ. 
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